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THE OUTLOOK. 


O grosser violation of the fundamental principles, 

not merely of Civil Service Reform, but of honest 
administration of the service as already constituted, 
has been perpetrated for some time than that which 
has aroused the wrath of the entire Independent 
press against the Custom-House authorities in New 
York City. Captain Bacon, the Weigher of the 
Brooklyn District, an officer of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing, of unblemished character, a lieutenant-com- 
mander in the navy during the war, and of such 
established reputation for integrity that New York 
merchants bought and sold goods by his weighing, 
has been removed to make room for a Brooklyn 
Alderman who keeps a liquor-shop in a disreputable 








part of Brooklyn, covers it up in the directory under 
the title of *‘ real-estate agency,” and has apparently 
no qualification for the office except that, as a not 
overscrupulous political worker, he could turn it to 
good party account. This flagrant violation of hon- 
est administration of the civil service is made worse 
by the fact that, as an afterthought, in consequence 
of the indignant protest of the New York press, a 
pretense has been made of preferring charges azainst 
Captain Bacon for irregularities by some subordi- 
nite. We call this a pretense because the affidavit 
which has been somewhat ostentatiously handed 
over to the District Attorney is carefully concealed 
from the peblic, and up to this date we believe the 
nature of the charge has not been officially commu- 
nicated even to Captain Bacon himself. Investiga- 
tions by the ‘‘Times” show that the affidavit was 
obtained, after Captain Bacon’s removal, from a 
subordinate who had been discharged for chronic 
drunkenness, and that it does not indicate even 
remotely any obliquity on his part, but is aimed 
wholly at a rival weigher against whom the accuser 
had an old grudge. The removal of a tried and 
competent Collector by President Garfield, for the 
purpose of putting Judge Robertson in his place, 
partly as a reward for political service and partly 
for political service to be rendered in the future, 
was a palpable violation of Civil Service Reform, and 
as such we vgorously condemned it; but in that 
case one honest man was supplanted by another 
equally honest and competect, while in the present 
case a tried and proved public servant is removed 
without cause, only to make room for one who is 
utterly unknown outside of his own neighborhood, 
and not favorably known there. 





This act, we are glad to say, has aroused a storm 
of indignation, voiced not only by Independent jour- 
nals with prepossessions for President Cleveland, 
such as the ‘‘ Evening Post’ and the New York 
‘* Herald,” but also by Democratic journals with no 
great prepossession for Civil Service Reform, suc’ as 
the New York * World.” Who is directly responsi- 
ble for the act we shall not undertake to determine. 
It is charged upon Mr. Hedden, the Collector, Mr. 
Beattie, the Surveyor, and Secretary Manning, to 
whom both are directly amenable; but if it is not 
promptly corrected, all Independents will justly hold 
the President himself responsible for it as an acces- 
sory after the act. Nor can he be held wholly free 
from the suspicion—which we trust, however, is 
unjust—that the appointment was due to the influ- 
ence of Mr. Hubert O. Thompson, was made for the 
purpose of giving the County Democracy control in 
the approaching Democratic Convention, and was 
payment for services rendered by Mr. Thompson in 
securing the nomination of President Cleveland. As 
our readers know, we have recognized the difficulties 
under which the President labors in the endeavor to 
reform the civil service—an endeavor in which he 
has little sympathy or aid from the politicians of 
either party—and we have been inclined to make 
great allowance for the failures and mistakes of his 
administration; but this Brooklyn appointment is 
one which cannot be honestly either justified or ex- 
cused, nor can the President be relieved from respon- 
sibility for it except by reversing the act of his 
subordinate and removing his appointee, if not re- 
placing the official who has been so unceremoniously 
and unjustifiably removed. 





The wholesale murder of Chinese miners at Rock 
Springs is being thoroughly investigated by the Gov- 
ernment directors of the Union Pacific Railway and 
three Chinese Consuls, charged with that work by 
the Chinese Government. We are heartily glad that 
the Chinese Government has taken this matter in 
charge, and we trust it will either secure full repara- 
tion, so far as reparation can be made for this hor- 
rible crime, or that it will spread the facts through- 
out the world, and in that way bring the crime home 
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tous. The most unfortunate thing that could hap- 
pen in connection with such a crime as this would be 
any concealment of it, or any escape from the just 
penalty with which a just God must visit such 
iniquities. The Christian Union throughout its 
whole history has stood for the rights of the 
negro, and will stand to the end, holding that 
the protection accorded to the weak by the 
strong is the vital point of civilization; but what 
it demands for the negro it will demand for 
the Chinaman, who has just as much right to life 
and its opportunities as his brother of a darker hue. 
We shall wait with some curiosity to see whether the 
political conventions soon to meet will have anything 
to say about this affair. It goes to the very heart of 
all the issues involved in the prosperity of the Nation. 
If we cannot protect fifty inoffensive men engaged in 
an honorable calling, it is time to cease making po- 
litical platforms extolling what parties have done, 
and go back and commence anew at the foundations 
of civil government. There is no doubt about the 
feeling of the people at large on this question. We 
shall wait to see whether political leaders have cour- 
age enough to give expression tothe real feeling of 
horror and indignation which lies heavily on the heart 
of the Nation. Letall the facts in this terrible affair 
be ascertained and given the widest publicity ; let the 
swiftest and severest punishment fall upon ail those 
who are accessory to the crime ; let us make the full- 
est reparation and apology to the Government of 
China ; and then I--t us set about crushing this spirit 
of race hatred which has made such a crime possible. 





As we understand the facts, the present Ad:ninis- 
tration has wisely determined so to act under the 
Silver Coinage law as to give to the people the 
advantages, if there are any advantages, and the 
disadvantages, if there are any disadvantages, of its 
euforcement. In accordance with this policy, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has determined to retain 
in the Treasury the small notes received, and to issue 
in their place silver dollars. This policy is forcing 
silver into circulation. It is at the same time 
operating to preserve the steadily diminishing gold 
reserve in the Treasury. The silver dollar is now 
worth in the world’s market only 79 cents. The 
Government has on hand seventy millions of these 
seventy-nine-cent dollars. If these could by any 
process be at ouce paid out, they would be taken 
up by the employers, indeed by all debtors of every 
description, and used to pay their debts with, 
and the workingman would find himself receivirg 
seventy-nine cents fora dollar; or rather he would 
find dry goods and groceries suddenly risen in price 
twenty per cent. while his wages remained unchanged. 
The people are already beginning to perceive the in- 
convenience of carrying silyer—the least evil of our 
present silver system. That something must ne done 
to prevent the disastrous results which would ensue 
from breaking down the gold reserve in the Treasury, 
or forcing its silver into the market, or both, is toler- 
ably clear to all except the silver mine owners. What 
shall be done is not quite so clear. There appear to 
be three somewhat vaguely defined parties: the first, 
a radical party, which proposes the repeal of the 
Bland law and the consequent restoration of gold as 
the basis of the national currency; the second, what 
may be called a makeshift party, which proposes 
simply to authorize the President to suspend the 
coinage whenever in his judgment it is expedient to 
do so—a policy which clearly would settle nothing 
and would only serve temporarily for the present dis- 
tress ; and, thirdly, a compromise party, represented 
by Mr. Warner, of whose proposed measure we have 
given some account, but who is now, if report be 
correct, perfecting it in conference with Treasury 
officials, and who proposes substantial!y that Govern- 
ment shall take silser from month to month for 
coinage, paying therefor its market value, ard re- 
ceiving it in payment of custom duties, without mak- 
ing ita legal tender. The question at issue between 
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the mono-metalists and the bi-metalists we shall not 
attempt todetermine ; butitis very clear that honesty 
aud public in'erest alike require that if we have 
two metals, each legal tender, they should by some 


method be kept of equal value. 


Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, so anxiously looked for 
ies, Was made public last week ; it takes 
an address to the voters of Midlothian, 
whom Mr. Gladstone rm presents in Parliawent ; it 
has not been telegraphed in full to this country, but 
the enterprise of the New York ‘‘ Evening Post” 
secured a very early and full synopsis of it. It con- 
sists of twenty sections. In matters of foreign pol- 
icy, while admitt ng that very serious errors of judg- 
ment were made, it fastens the responsibility upon 
the Conservatives, whose policy in Africa and Asia 
was necessarily, to a certain extent, imposed upon 
the Liberal administration. Afghanistan, which was 
antagonistic to England and disunited when Mr. 
Gladstoue came into power, was in substantial unity 
and thorough friendship with England when he went 
The surrender of the Transvaal pre- 
in South Africa, which would have 
been useless and expensive. The trouble in Egypt 
was caused primarily by that po'icy of foreign inter- 
vention against which he has never ceased to protest 
since 1876, and he now advocates a withdrawal of 
England from Egypt at the earliest moment consist- 
On the Irish question he stands, 
with Mr. Chamberlain, for increased local legislation 
and for fuller redress of grievances, but fundament- 
ally opposed to Mr. Parnell’s new programme of a 
dissolution of the Union and an Irish Parliament ; 
and he declares that the English political genius will 
not prove inadequate to the solution of the perplex- 
ing problem presented in that country. In domestic 
affairs the manifesto outlines a progressive, radical 
policy, frank and full in its statement in several 
leading directions. It declares for a free transfer of 
land, and for registration of titles, which would be 
made necessary by greater freedom of transfer ; for 
land taxation during the life of the holder and after 
his death ; and it opposes primogeniture and entails. 
In one word, it outlines a policy for the entire recon- 
struction of the Eng!ish system of landholding on 
principles as free and as consonant with the needs of 
the times as ourown. Strong Churchman as he is, 
Mr. Gladstone recognizes the steady movement 
toward disestablishment, but believes that the time 
is not yet ripe for action. On the question of the 
modification of the House of Lord:, he affirms the 
necessity of such action, and expresses the hope that 
some share of power may be allowed, under wise con- 
ditions, to the principle of birth; and, for the fur- 
therance of all reforms, he advocates still further 
change in the methods of parliamentary business. 


by both part 


the form of 


out of cfftice. 


vented a war 


| 


ent with honor. 


The address has been received by both wings of 
the Liberal party with the utmost satisfaction. Itis 
a rare illustration of radical dealing with great ques- 
tions in a thoroughly conservative spirit. It makes 
no evasions, conceals nothing, hints at very impor- 
tant politieal movements in the near future, and tak-s 
up those questions which demand immediate settle- 
ment with astrong hand. It receives the approval 
of men as far apart as Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Marquis of Hartington, and it serves its most imme- 
diate purpose in hushing all dissension, and reorgan- 
izing the Liberal party in solid ranks, under a single 
leader, for the aggressive movement of the campaign. 
Meanwhile Mr. Gladstone’s health has improved, 
and although he is subject to occasional attacks of 
hoarseness, it is confidently expected that his voice, 
which, like the blast of Riaaldo’s trumpet, is worth a 
thousand men, will be heard next month in Midlo- 
thian, where the great traditions of the last cam- 
paign will no doubt be revived by this marvelous 
leader. So far the Conservatives have shown very 
little political leadership, and unless Lord Salisbury’s 
manifesto—which may be expected any day—shall 
contain some clear and ringing note, their outlook 
for the campaign will not be very hopeful. Parlia- 
ment has been prorogued to a later date, and there is 
some talk of a possible postponement of the elec- 
tions. 





The attention of readers of The Christian Union 
has been often directed to the principalities in South- 
eastern Europe as the field of concealed intrigues 
Which might any day come to light in violent popular 
On Friday of last week the city of Phil- 
ippopolis, the capital of Roumelia, was the scene of 
such an outbreak. Eastern Roumelia lies south of 
Bulgaria, with a population of less than a million 


explosions. 





souls, the majority of whom are Bulgarians ; agri- 
culture being the chief interest of the country. The 
treaty of Berlin, at the close of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, gave Roumelia a semi-independ- 
ence, although Turkey was to be allowed to fortify 
the boundaries and to appoint a Governor-General of 
Eastern Roumelia with the assent of the great Euro- 
pean powers, and also to receive an annual tribute 
from the country. n Friday last the people of the 
capital arose in bloodless rebellion, imprisoned the 
Governor-General, and proclaimed a union with Bul- 
garia. The insurrection was so skillfully planned 
that an arrangement is believed to have been made 
beforehand with Austria and Bismarck, and pos- 
sibly Russia. The Sultan has evidently been out- 
witted, and has lost another slice from his rapidly 
diminishing European empire. The affair itself 
would hardly have European importance but for the 
relations of Austria, Germany, and Russia in South- 
eastern Europe. There are possible complications in 
the matter which may make trouble between these 
great powers. 


The changed feeling of the Magyars toward Bis- 
marck, already reported in these columns, is due to 
their recognition of the fact that he is the most pow- 
erful opponent of Pan-Slavonism, and that te him, 
more than to any one else, they must look for pro- 
tection against Russian aggression. uietly but 
energetically Austria is extending her influence 
through the Balkan Peninsula. Her intention is to 
control the southeastern corner of Europe from 
Vienna, and, if possible, to secure that control with- 
out provoking hostilities with Russia. She has com- 
pleted her railroad system to the capital of Bosnia ; 
she has been building fine military roads; she has 
established connecting lines between her chief high- 
ways and the ports of the Adriatic ; and, in a word, 
she has trought things to such a position that she 
could in a few days transfer an army to the southern 
frontier of Servia. Russia has made no such prepara- 
tions, and i: compelled to watch sullenly and at a dis- 
tance the rapid Germanization of the territory which 
she longs herself to possess. This extension of Ger- 
manic influence is now so rapid that unless Russia 
interferes speedily her opportunity will have passed 
forever. In this silent struggle for influence and terri 
tory between Russia and Austria Bismarck is a great 
stumbling-block in the path of Russian progress. He 
is fighting the Pan-Slavonic movement with all his 
influence, and he evidently means to fight it to the 
bitter end. Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, through 
his influence, are gravitating toward German ideas, 
and Russia, so far, has not found the opportunity to 
interfere. Itis for this reason, and on account of 
this policy, that thoughtful Englishmen fear the in- 
fluence of Bismarck in promoting complications in 
Asia. Nothing would please him better or serve his 
purpose more efficiently than a struggle between 
Rus-ia and England in Asia, which would divert 
Russia from Southeastern Europe. 

We hear much to-day of the petty schemes of ag- 
gression by the Germans at the Caroline Islands and 
elsewhere, but little of the far more important ag- 
gressions of the French in Madagascar. There a 
French fleet is blockading expert and import, and, 
in the words of a French advuiral, is trying ‘‘ to 
starve out Madagascar.” Interesting facts showing 
the character of the 1,500,000 of Hovas whose inde- 
pendence the French hope ultimately to crush have 
been collated by a recent writer in the New York 
‘‘Sun.” Deputy de Mahy exclaimed a few weeks 
ago, ‘‘We can make Madagascar play the rile of a 
Hong Kong for the eastern coast of Africa.” But 
France will find the Hovas a stubborn race. All 
classes have been drilled and are eager for war. 
There is a striking resemblance to the historical 
scene when the Hungarian nobles shouted, ‘* We 
will die for our King, Maria Theresa,” in the ac- 
counts given by missionaries of the coronation of 
Queen Ranavalona II. last year. As she raised her 
goiden scepter she said: ‘‘Should any one dare to 
claim a hair’s breadth of my country, I will show my- 
self to be a man, and go along with you to protect 
our fatherland.” ‘‘I never saw such a wild scene,” 
writes the Rev. J. Richardson. ‘‘ Cannon, swords, 
spears, shields, rifles, and huadreds of thousands of 
throats gave forth the wild assent.” There is dig- 
nity as well as martial fire in tne words of the Queen 
as, hand upon the Bible (for she is a professing 
Christian), she said : 

“We now ask you, O people, to defend our just cause, 
for God gave this island of Madagascar to my ancestors 
and to yours, It was left as an inheritance to us Malagasy, 





but the French will take it away by force, they say ; there 
fore I declare unto you: 

‘**] shall fulfill, my people, the share in the defense of the 

land which belongs to me as Queen. Though I am a wo- 
man, I have the heart of a man, and | stand up to lead you 
forth to prevent and oppose those who seek to take our 
land. For God forbid, my people, that we should become 
the servants of foreigners.’’ 
It is clear that with a ruler like this heading a war- 
like and resolute army, and aided by the coast fevers 
as allies, Madagascar will not fall an altogether easy 
prey to French rapacity. 


Italy no less than Ireland has its agrarian troubles, 
its starving farm laborers, and its rebellious peas- 
antry. And small wonder, if the facts set forth 
lately by the report of a Parliamentary Commission 
are representative. It seems that the much-praised 
system of subdivision of landed property has resulted 
in creating estates either too small to be cultivated 
with advantage, or too large to be easily handled. 
Taxes are enormous and uneven. Much of the soil 
has been overcultivated. Capital has ceased to be 
attracted to agriculture, and the area of unculti- 
vated land is large. Asa result of al this, the agri- 
cultural laborer is now forced to work like a galley- 
slave, and to provide food for himself and children 
on the magnificent average pay of ten cents a day. 
A large land-owner testifies that the utmost alaborer 
can earn, with the help of his family, is about twenty 
cents a day. They live in revolting promiscuousness, 
in a wretched hovel, destitute of air and sunshine, 
and reeking with unwholesomeness. Meat they 
never see; black bread, rye soup, and dry haricots 
constitute the sole food. ‘*They are worse fed than 
dogs. The fever of exhaustion and phthisis make 
terrible ravages among them.’’ From such men 
rioting is to be expected. Until lately outbreaks 
were common, but without system. For several 
years, however, there have been annual strikes thor- 
oughly organized by unions numbering from twenty 
to thirty thousand members, the time chosen being 
that of harvest. On the refusal of increase in wages 
armed strikers compel all laborers to quit work, 
fighting ensues, the troops are called out, and whole- 
sale arrests are made. It is said that the soldiers 
sympathize with the rioters, and often share their 
rations with them. Such a strike is now in progress 
in Mantua, and the prisons are overflowing with the 
wretched laborers. <A beautiful illustration, this, of 
the outworking of ‘‘untrammeled competition ” and 
non-interference by government in economic prob- 
lems. 





The Prohibitionists of Iowa have raised a new and 
interesting law question, quite unwillingly. One 
difficulty in every liquor law yet devised is that in 
drinking communities it is well-nigh impcssible to get 
ajury which will convict offenders. The prohibitory 
law of Iowa sought to escape this difficulty by pro- 
viding for a trial, in cases of violation of the law, other 
than by jury. The Constitution of the United States 
provides that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law, and 
the Civil Rights Code, passed for the protection of 
the negro, though not naming him, provides that any, 
person who attempts to subject another to the depriva- 
tion of any rights secvred by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States shall be liable to an action 
in law or equity for redress. Under these provisions 
the liquor dealers have demanded that certain pro- 
hibition cases in Dubuque, Iowa, be taken out of the 
State court and transferred to the United States court 
on the ground that the Constitution and laws of the 
United States are involved ; and the Court has ordered 
the transfer. It is not our province to pass any judg- 
ment upon the question whether the Iowa law 
violates the United States Constitution or not ; but 
the transfer of the case to the United States courts 
certainly involves a long litigation before that ques- 
tion can be finally determined, and meantime affords 
a new illustration of the difficulty which must always 
attend the attempt to enforce a criminal law without 
a strong public sentiment previously created to sus- 
tain it. 


We regard as a distinct indication of improvement 
in temperance sentiment and of promise for better 
temperance legislation in the future, the growing in- 
clination of what we may call practical temperance 
men to assert themselves and their convictions, and 
to attempt to formulate the latter in laws which will 
secure the support of the best men in both the great 
parties, and thus take the temperance question out 
of party politics. The high license movement is 
gaining strength in the West, where it has a reason- 
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able hope of securing support from a German 
population which would not give support to pro 
hibitory legislation. In this State a temperance 
bill has been drafted by a special committee con- 
stituted for that purpose, and will be laid before the 
uext Legislature of the State. The main features 
of this bill are thus outlined by Messrs. Howard 
Crosby aud Robert Graham, members of the com- 
mittee, by whom the bill has been issued in pamphlet 
form : 


1. A broad distinction between distilled and fermented 
liquors, the license fee for the former being $1,000, for the 
latter $100 

2. Disqualifying convicts from holding licens2s. 

3. The disqualification of premises for one year on con 
viction or revocation of license. 

4. The publication of name and address of applicant at 
least one week before a license is granted. 

5. Prohibiting sale of liquors to minors, under penalty of 
revocation of license. 

6. Prohibiting sale of Hquor on board excursion boats and 
in tenement-houses, 

7. Requiring licensees to keep the interior of their premises 
open to view. 

8. Care has been taken that no provision of this bill shall 

infringe upon or affect the ‘Civil Damage act’’ or the 
‘Local Option law.” 
The temperance question is thus gradually assuming 
a triangular form, with three forces in the field: 
First, the liquor dealers, who resist any legislation 
which tends to curtail the traffic; secondly, the 
practical temperance people, who believe in a high 
tax or a high license, with special restrictions on Sun- 
day sales, sales to minors, and so forth ; and, third, 
the Prohibitionists, who aim to organize a third party 
and enforce the absolute prohibition of all sale of 
liquor as a beverage. We believe the second of these, 
properly directed, has a fair hope of securing the 
support of the great body of the foreign population ; 
while the Puritan principles involved in prohibitory 
legislation have little hope of support except from 
the descendants of the Puritans. 


This week will be celebrated as the hundredth 
anniversary of the publication by Dr. Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, of his scientific indictment of alcohol asa 
poison, in September, 1785—one of the first, if not 
the very first, of the attacks from a purely scientific 
point of view upon its use as a food. Conferences 
of temperance workers are to be held this week in 
Boston and Philadelphia. Neariy every organized 
temperance society has been invited to send dele- 
gates, and nearly all will be represented at the one 
or the other meeting. The Philadelphia Conference 
proper will occupy Wednesday and Thursday, but 
preliminary meetings will be held on the previous 
evenings. 


The necessity of more vigorous measures to pre- 
serve our forests from destruction is enforced anew 
on public attention by the report of the engineers of 
the Water Department of Philadelphia. Their re- 
port shows that the supply furnished by the Schayl- 
kill is steadily diminishing, and will be soon totally 
insufficient for the increased demands of the city, and 
this diminution is apparently wholly attributable to 
the destruction of the forests. We quote from the 
New York ‘‘ Times’s” account of this report : 

“Sixty years ago the Schuylkill’s summer flow was esti- 
mated at 500,000,000 gallons a day. Successive measure- 
ments made from time to time within the last sixty years 
showed a gradual diminution, until it was determined in 
1874 that the minimum flow was only 250,000,000 gallons. 
In the course of time, if the city’s growth should not be 
checked and if water should be taken from no other source, 
Philadelphia would be pumping up the entire river in the 
summer months. 

‘¢ This remarkable diminution has been caused by cutting 
off the forests around the head waters of the stream. As 
Colonel Ludlow, the Chief Engineer of the Philadelphia 
Water Department, said not long ago at a meeting of the 
Franklin Institute : ‘ The destruction of the forests has to a 
great extent deprived the river of that power of conserva- 
tion which is given by woodland, whereby the rainfall is 
held back and checked, as it were, in its passage to the 
stream, and the flow is more nearly equalized and pre 
vented from dashing down and passing out.’ ”’ 


This effect of the denudation of the hills has had 
ample illustration before ; but this danger of water 
famine in Philadelphia, added to the danger of 
destruction by flood in the case of Cincinnati and 
other river towns, ought to secure a hearing from 
the people for those who demand some check on 
forest destruction, either by State or National legis- 
lation. 





The small pox exists as an epidemic in Montreal. 
If we can trust the newspaper correspondents—who 





are never, however, accustomed to allay a panic un- 
less the financial interests of the counting-room 
clearly require it—the health authorities are very 
ineflicient, and cannot even state approximately the 
number of cases, still less do anything efficient to 
prevent the increase of the plague. [Business is said 
to be prostrate, the hotels deserted, aud the city 
shunned by all travelers, whether seeking business 
or pleasure. ‘The official reports ten days ago ac- 
knowledged 600 cases, while Mr. W. Hl. H. Murray, 
whose figures reach the utmost limit on the other 
side, is credited with reporting 3,000 as the probable 
number. The disease is mainly confined to the 
poorer quarters of the city, and to the French Cana 
dians, whose fatalistic faith, almost rivaling that of 
Mohammedans in similar cases, prevents any vigor- 
ous measures to check the spread of the disease. 
Vaccination is sturdily resisted, and the prejudice 
against it is so strong that the Bishop has refused 
to face the antagonism by advising his people to 
submit to vaccination. The United States authori- 
ties have adopted a system of inspection on the bor- 
der to prevent, if possible, the importation of infec- 
tion. 





This is always in such cases a difficult matter, as 
we have frequently had occasion to note. This diffi- 
culty is illustrated by the question at present before 
the (Juarantine Commissioners of New York, who 
appear to be honestly endeavoring to keep the clol- 
era from coming upon us in infected rags. The 
Health Officer of the Port has for this purpose required 
all imported rags, not properly disinfected before 
export, to be disinfected here to his satisfaction, and 
requires for that purpose the use of a patent process 
for which the patentees charge $5 a ton. The 
importers insist that the actual cost does not exceed 
from 60 to 80 cents a ton. If they are right the 
charge is a clear case of extortion, for which there 
appears to be no remedy except an ill-gal use of 
the patent, and a payment, on prosecution, of actual 
damages, which, if the facts are as claimed, no jury 
would assess at aheavy figure. 


The ‘‘ Puritan” has beaten the ‘‘ Genesta ” in two 
successive races, so that no third race is to be sailed. 
The first day the wind was light, the sea quiet, anda 
part of the time both boats were almost becalmed. 
In such weather the victory of the ‘‘ Puritan” was a 
foregone conclusion. The second day there was a 
strong wind and a rough sea; it was true cutter 
weather. The race was a close oue, with only two 
minutes and nine seconds difference at the finish, in 
a sail of forty miles and five hours. What gave 
special interest to this race, apart from the trial be 
tween two nationalities, was the fact that it tested 
two types of naval architecture. In round terms, 
while the two boats were of equal length, the ‘‘ Ge- 
nesta’ was half as deep again as the ‘‘ Puritan,” and 
the ‘‘ Puritan” half as broad again as the ‘* Genesta.” 
The race appears to have demonstrated that the 
American type is suverior in speed to the English 
type in light winds and a smooth sea, and its equal 
in high winds and a heavy sea. It is, however, to be 
remembered that tpe ‘‘ Puritan’ was not exactly a 
typical American boat, and it is doubtful whether 
avy other boat in the American squadron, including 
the ‘‘ Priscilla,” could have carried off the honors in 
the weather of last Thursday. The ‘‘ Genesta” has, 
in a third race, distanced all competitors, the 
‘* Priscilla ” and the ‘‘ Puritan’’ not, however, being 
among the contestants. 


At a Mormon conference in London last week 
President Penrose boasted that Mormonism was gain- 
ing ground in Englanc, Scotland, and Wales.—— 
Mexico celebratid her Independeuce Day on Septem- 
ber 16.——The trial for murder of Marquis de Mores, 
a Dakota ‘‘ cattle king,” resulted in his acquittal. 
President Diaz’s mcssage to the Mexican C)n- 
gress recommends the early ratification of the postal 
and extradition treaties with this country. ——Ferdi- 
nand Ward now says that the backers of Warner and 
the real principals in the fraudulent ‘‘contract” 
business were Messrs. Work, Davies, and McNamee. 
Louis Riel has been respited to October 16. 
Louisville, Ky., has just celebrated the sale of the 
one hundred thousandth hogshead of tobacco for the 
year.—Seventeen lives were lost by the collis- 
ion of the English steamer ‘* Dolphin ” with another 
vessel.—General Miles’s command is still in close 
pursuit of a small band of Geronimo’s Indians. 
British officers are criticising severely General Wolse- 
ley’s failure to recommend for promotion the oflicers 
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of the Suakim-Berber expedition The Cunarder 
‘* Aurania” and the White Star Line ‘* Rey 
into collision while leaving New York Ha 
day. It seems that they were racing to ¢ ) 
in the narrow chanrel over the bar. Cholera 
appeared in Palermo, and is rapidly gaining ground 

Senator Evarts has declared positively that 


does not wish to be a candidate for Goverr 

French reinforcements are to be sent to Madagas« 
——The Republican State Convention met at Sar 
toga on Tuesday. 
this week in favor of 


—~Several strikes have terminat« d 
the strikers. We notice also 
the reopening of several mills 
business depression last spring. 
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A NATIONAL WANT. 


} \ DE TOCQUEVILLE, in his ‘‘ Democracy in 
« America,” points out as one of the 


) Weak 
nesses of democracy its failure to raise up competent 
leaders. It tends to elevate the average, 
develop the character of an eminent few. Its states 
men, dependent upon the will of majorities, reflect 
the opinions of the majorities, and only in gre 
crises, when the majorities doubt their own compe- 
tency, do they look for leaders superior to th m. 


but not to 


‘‘It is,” says M. de Tocqueville, ‘‘a constant fact that 
at the present day the ablest men in the United 
States are rarely placed at the head of affairs; and 
it must be acknowledged that such has been the re 
sult in proportion as democracy has outstepped al! 
its former limits. The race of American statesmen 
has evidently dwindled most 
course of the last fifty years.” This statement must 
be modified by the fact that in great exigencies gr 
men come to the front. The nation produces a Lin 
coln and a Grant when they are needed. But with 
this qualification M. de Tocqueville’s statement is 
lamentably true ; and of its truth the present condi 
tion of American politics furnishes sorrowful il 
tration. 


remarkably in the 


al 


us 


Mr. Gladstone has just issued a manifesto in Eng 
land, in which he clearly perceives the issues of the 
hour, and unhesitatingly and unambiguously declares 
his convictions respecting them. Every Englishman 
knows to-day what Mr. Gladstone thinks respecting 
the Irish question, land law reform, taxation, dis- 
establishment, and the Lords; and he 
refers to what was, but no longer is, an absorbing 
issue, the war in the Soudan, only to confess the 
error of his party. We look in vainin America for a 
statesman who has both the moral insight to per 
ceive and the courage of conviction to declare the 
truth respecting the national issues of present im 
portance. What is the relation of society to the 
liquor traffic, and how shall legislation deal with it 2 


i 
What shall we do with the seventy millions of silver 
in our Treasury ? and what respecting the law which 
provides for the further coinage of silver and its 
purchase by the Government? What measures, if 
any, ought the community to take to regulate rail 
road fares and freights ? or should they be left to be 
regulated by free competition ? What measures are 
necessary aud proper for the protection of public 
lands from spoliation? What shail we do to pro 
tect our Western borders from Indian forays, and 
our Indian wards from cowboy forays ’ How can 
we secure an honest, competent, and busines 

like administration without, on the one hand, the 
creation of a bureaucracy, or, on the other, the 
perpetuation of an enormous political partisan ma 
chine? These and such as these are the questions 
on which America wants a Gladstone to issue a man- 
ifesto. For him she looks in vain. Single states- 
men submit tentatively propositions upon single 
issues. 


House of 


Representative Warner proposes a solution 
of the silver question, Senator Regan of the railroad 
question, Senator Dawes of the Indian question, ex 
Senator Pendleton of the civil service question ; but 
there is no man, apparently, with mind large enoug 
to grasp all these problems of our national life and 
courage enough to declare his convictions respecting 
them. Instead, what have we? In Virginia two 
ex-Confederate generals nominated for Go 

one of whom desires not to pay the State debt 


, and 
the other of whom does not desire to pay the State 
debt. In Ohio a political campaign inaugurated in 
which the only manifesto thus far published touches 
gingerly the liquor question and grapples vigorously 
with the corruption of the Buchanan administration 
and the suppression of the Southern Ku-Klux. In 
New York State we have a still hunt for Governor, 
with the prospect of an election dependent almost 
wholly upon the personal character of the nominees 
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not upon any principles which they respectively rep- 
resent ; and in the Nation at large we have a Pres- 
ident, elected by the votes of Civil Service Reformers, 
under whose administration a Pillsbury is appointed 
in Massachusetts, a Troup in Connecticut, a Sterling 
in New York, a Higgins in M«ryland, and an Aquila 
Jones in Inuiana. 

It is often said, semi derisively. that the pulpits are 
behind the pews ; it is certain that the politicians are 
benind the people. The great body of the American 
people honesily desire the welfare of the Nation, and 
are ready to do careful thinking on present issues 
whenever they are properly presented and candidly 
discussed. The man of to day who should take up 
the issues of to-day and present them clearly to the 
people, with convictions so formulated that they 
could be apprehended and intelligently de»ated, 
would put himself at once in the forefront of Ameri- 
can statesmen. He might fail of a party nomina- 
tion, and therefore of a political election ; but he 
would render a greater service to the Nation by his 
defeat than a hundred candidates could reuder by 
an election purchasea by timidity and silence. 

THE BEST WAY. 

HE long evenings have come again, and after 

the delightful and reinvigorating leisure of the 
summer twilights the returning opportunities for 
reading are full of the keenest enjoyment. The open 
fire is already blazing on many hearths, and around 
the evening lamp family groups are returning with 
gest from the summer wanderings. The Christian 
Union will doubtless have many suggestions for 
special forms of entertainment and instruction dur- 
ing the coming months, and will urge from time to 
time the value of these unbroken hours for well- 
directed efforts toward culture. There is an influ- 
ence, however, which is more permanent and more 
persuasive than any special plans or efforts for en 
riching the common life of parents and children ; it 
is the unfailing influence which flows from a fuil, rich 
intellectual life ou the part of the pareats them- 
selves. Better than all courses of reading for the 
children is the atmosphere of the mother whose in- 
terest in the best things of literature and art is sus- 
tained and genuine ; whose daily habit familiarizes 
the children with the best music, whose hourly fel- 
lowship with books makes the greatest writers friends 
from early childhood of every growing boy and girl, 
whose ordinary conversation has the elevation, the 
correctness, the breadth and charm of genuine cult- 
ure. Fortunate the household where such a mother 
imparts a more than liberal education to her children 
in the years when the seed falls silently into the 
waiting soil, and springs up in the beauty of uncon- 
scious growth. : 

In the latest chapter of Mr. Ruskin’s characteristic 
account of his early years there is a charming picture 
of the family life which produced one of the most 
brilliant and masterly writers otf modern times; it 
may be quoted at length as an eloquent enforcement 
by example of the truth just stated: ‘At six 
punctually I joined my father and mother at tea, 
being, in the drawing-room, restricted to the inhabi- 
tation of the sacred niche above referred to, a recess 
beside the fireplace, well lighted from the lateral 
window in the summer evenings, aud by the chimney- 
piece lamp in winter, and out of all inconvenient 
heat or hurtful draught. A good writing-table 
before it shut me well in, and carried my plate and 
cup, or books in service. After tea, my father read 
to my mother what pleased themselves, I picking up 
what I could, or reading what I liked better instead. 
Thus i heard all the Shakespeare comedies and 
historical plays again and again; ali Scott, and all 
Don Quixote—a favorite book of my father’s, and at 
which I could then laugh to ecstasy ; now it is one 
of the saddest and, in some things, the most offen- 
sive of books tome. My father was an absolutely 
beautiful reader of the best poetry and prose—of 
Shakespeare, Pope, Spenser, Byron, and Scott; as of 
Goldsmith, Addison, and Johnson. Lighter ballad 
poetry he had not fineness of ear to do justice to; 
his sense of the strength and wis:lom of true mean- 
ing, and of the force of rightiy ordered syllables, 
made his delivery of Hamiet, Lear, Cwsar, or 
Marmion melodiousiy grand and just; but he had 
no idea of modulating the refrain of a ballad, and 
had little patience with the tenor of its sentiment. 
He looked always, in the matter of What he read, for 
heroic will and consummate reason ; never tolerated 
the morbid love of misery for its own sake, and 
never read, either for his own pleasure or my in- 





struction, such ballads as Burd Helen, the Twa 
Corbies, or any other rhyme or story which sought 
its interest in vain love or fruitless death.” 

The unconscious training of such a habit of read- 
ing on the part of parents, the genuine education 
of insight and thought and speech, are beyond all 
price in the history of every child who has had such 
good fortune in childhood as to know Shakespeare 
and Scott in the sweet familiarity of the evening 
assembling before the open fire. It will be found 
that almost every master of English style has had 
some such early training as this, and has felt in the 
most impressionable years the intimate influence of 
the great writers who have made our language at 
the same moment a transparent medium of thought 
and a rich aud sonorous harmony of sound. The 
truest culture of children, the most permanent influ- 
ence which can be exerted upon them, are atmos- 
pherie ; they are breathed in with the earliest life 
The fathers and mothers who would have sors and 
daughters rich in the resources of the intellectual 
life can give them no inheritance so valuable as the 
unconscious influence of their own full lives of fel 
lowship with the best books, the best music, the 
noblest works of art. Do not leave to schools and 
colleges a work which you can do far better than 
the best teachers if you are only wise enough to see 
your opportunity and strong enough to use it. 





THE iNDIAN QUESTION. 


E publish on another page a letter from Mr. 
Herbert Welsh respecting the Indians and 
their rights, protesting against the position taken by 
The Christian Union. Mr. Welsh i: well and widely 
known throughout the country for his earnest de- 
fense of Indian rights. His spirit is disinterested 
and dispassionate; he is familiar with his subject, 
and his views are entitled to the weight which disin- 
terestedness and experience combined always give. 
Nevertheless, we think him mistaken. His mistake 
is that into which men are apt to fall who give them- 
selves with enthusiasm to a single cause, however 
great the cause, and however disinterested their con- 
secration. No wrong is ever perpetrated without 
producing other wrongs ; no philanthropic cause can 
ever be advanced without involving other sacred 
causes. The cause of the Indian and the cause of 
civilization are one; and they cannot be wisely con- 
sidered separately. We do not propose to argue the 
case, however, with Mr. Welsh, or to reply categoric 
ally to his positions. In general aim—‘‘ the complete 
absorption of t!e Indians into our national and social 
life, and the beating down of all barriers which hin- 
der this consummation ”—we are at one ; we propose 
here simply to restate our position, which h2 appears 
to us imperfectly to apprehend. 

Barbarism has no nights which civilization is bound 
to respect. Our first duty to the Indians is to give 
them the benefit of that civilization which we enjoy. 
They are in fact part of our commonwealth, subject 
to our authority, amevable to our law. They are no 
longer a foreign people, and cannot be treated as 
such. Weare as truly responsible for their protec- 
tion and well-being as for that of the Irishman, the 
German, or the native American. It was not 
always so. When we first landed they were in the 
majority, we in the minority ; they the native Ameri- 
cans, we the foreigners; they the apparently strong, 
we the apparently weak. We had to treat with them 
as foreign nations. That time has long since passed. 
Congress has recognized that it has passed, and that 
we can no longer make treaties with them. But it 
has not completed the work it has begun ; it has 
declared that they are not a foreign people, but it 
has not given them a legal status as citizens. They 
are neither one nor the other ; neither foreigners nor 
citizens. We cannot go back and treat them as for- 
eign nations ; we must go forward and treat them as 
citizens. And if old, once necessary, but now anti- 
quated treaties stand in the way, this obstacle to 
justice and equal rights must be gotten out of the 
way. 

The Reservation is a double injustice. It shuts 
out the people of the world from a territory nearly 
twice as great as that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and it shuts out civilization from a population one- 
quarter as great as that of New York City. It con- 
demus the land to waste and the people to barbarism. 
When civilization and humanity combine to demand 
that the barrier be taken down, and the land and 
the people devoted to barbarism be opened to civili- 
zation, the demand is met with the claim that to do 
this would violate treaty obligations. We reply that 





such treaty obligations themselves violate the supe- 
rior law of civilization, that a treaty which devotes a 
land to idleness and a people to barbarism cannot 
stand. Suppose at the close of some past war with 
an Indian tribe we had entered into a voluntary 
treaty with its chiefs that we would never send to 
their people a missionary or a school-teacher, or in- 
struct them in the Gospel or the English language, 
would the treaty stand? Suppose we had agreed to 
pay them for their land in whisky and scalping- 
knives—and, if we are not misinformed, we have paid 
treaty obligations in both currencies within the past 
quarter century—would the treaty stand? We have 
not agreed to shut out schools and churches, but we 
have agreed to shut out trade and commerce, the 
railroad and the telegraph, the companionship of 
civilized peoples, and all which they and their life 
bring with them. This agreement is against good 
morals, against public policy, against the Indians’ 
advancement, against the progress of the nation in 
national life; and means should be taken to set it 
aside, and to give the Indian civilization, and to open 
his land to cultivation. 

We do not propose, we have not proposed, to break 
these treaties rudely, least of all to break them except 
in the interest of the Indian himself. We believe, 
and our belief is founded not on surmise but on in- 
formation, that the five civilized tribes in the Indian 
Territory would surrender their barren privileges for 
the sake of land in severalty and citizen-hip. Let the 
President open negotiations with these tribes at once. 
If they were successful the other tribes would follow 
without hesitancy the example set them. But if any 
trike refused, the treaty should be set aside, the land 
divided, the unallotted land taken at an appraisal, 
the money paid over to the Indian Department or to 
the Board of Indian Commissioners for the purpose 
of schools and other civilizing agencies. If there are 
any tribes which are at present incapable of civiliza- 
tion, they should no longer be allowed to roam a 
wilderness from which every now and then they may 
break forth to ravage, murder, and destroy. They 
should be confine: within narrow limits, treated as 
we treat the barbarians of our cities—put into a 
reformatory school, and subjected to a compulsory 
education. 

Mr. Welsh gives an instance in whic. a treaty has 
served as a protection of Indians against a palpable 
wrong. Doubtless there are many such. Nor do we 
propose to remove this protection and substitute no 
other. We propose to substitute for a weak protec- 
tion a strong one ; to supplant the treaty by law. If 
the Sioux Indians had owned their lands in severalty 
with individual titles, if the patents had been duly 
granted and recorded, it the Indians had possessed 
the right to appeal to the courts against any threat- 
ened invasion of their farms and ranches, does 
any one suppose that any attempt would have 
been made to perpetrate such a robbery as Mr 
Welsh describes? If the remainder of the lands 
had been already purchased of them and thrown 
into the market, and the money value had been in 
the hands of the present Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners for the establishment of schools and the pur- 
chase of implements of industry, could such a robbery 
have been ever designed? So loug as the dog occupies 
a manger the hay of which he cannot eat, so long 
the ox will threaten him ; and not even the power of 
the United States Government can keep the unused 
manger always as a dog kennel. 

Mr. Welsh is of the opinion that the President 
cannot initiate the reform which we urge, because 
Congress has enacted that no Indian tribe shall 
be acknowledged hereafter as an Indian nation with 
whom the United States may contract by treaty. 
This act might and probably would prevent the 
President from negotiating new treaties with an 
Indian tribe. But it explicitly declares that the old 
treaties remain unimpaired. They are treaties still. 
And the Constitution explicitly vests the initiation 
of ail treaty-making with the Executive. Congress 
caunot overrule the Constitution. If any steps 
are ever to be taken to modify or set aside present 
treaties they must be taken in the first instance by 
the Executive head, not by Congress. 

We therefore reiterate our recommendation, in 
the interest of the Indian, in the interest of equal 
rights, in the interest of civilization, that the Presi- 
dent at once open negotiations with all the Indian 
tribes to surrender their Reservations, to receive 
in return land in severalty, and the fair value of the 
unallotted lands in money to be expended in schools 
and other civilizing agencies, and that he reeommend 
to Congress, at the next session, immediate measures 
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to carry out this reform, whether the Indian approve 
or not, to stop the pauperizing annuities, to throw 
open the Reservations, to put the Indians on a par 
with all other men, as citizens, subject to the laws 
and possessed of the privileges and prerogatives of 
citizenship, and that this be done at once, without 
waiting for barbarism to prepare them for civiliza- 
tion. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE for young women has 
opened with 510 students and 74 professors 
and assistants. The students are thus disiributed in the 
departments: 9 in the course for graduates, 10 in the 
school of music and art, 63 seniors, 65 juniors, 85 soph- 
omores, 128 freshmen (this is the way they designate 
them), snd with 92 in special courses, and 60 under nor- 
mal school instruction in preparation for teaching. 
University courses have been established in all the 
leading departments, introducing the student to practice 
in research and direct investigation in the library and the 
laboratories. These courses are ail taken. The students 
in the curriculum pursuing studfes entitling to the aca- 
demic degree of A B. have a choice of studies after the 
sophomore year. Some idea of the tendency in elective 
work may be formed from the rolls, which combine to 
show these results: Foreign languages, 776; history, 
250; mathematics, 282; English language and litera 
ture, 600 ; philosophy, logic, and ethics, 300 ; chemistry, 
158; botany, 101; physics, 80 ; biology, 34; making a 
total of 393 in seience. Twenty-five are undertaking 
special studies in the Greek Testament and thirteen in 
Hebrew, and 175 study elocution. 160 music, and 75 art. 
The students are in good health, and have given evi- 
dence of thorough preparation. Applications to the 
number of one hundred and more in excess of the 
capacity of the college to accommodate have enabled 
the examiners to discriminate in favor of those who are 
unable to enter upon the various courses without detri- 
ment to health. During the summer vacation the col 
lege president has secured appointments as teachers 
for 150 of the graduates of past years. It is pleasant to 
note that the young ladies are on the alert with kec nest 
insight to keep abreast research in theology, science, and 
philosophy. Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached at the 
tirst Sunday service in the college chapel September 
13, from the standing text for the beginning of each 
college year : ‘‘ God fs love ¢ 

The Boston Monday m'nisters’ meeting in Pilgrim 
Hall is sometimes a place of amusement. A week ago 
an essay was read by the Rev. J. L. Harris (not related 
to Professor George Harris) on Positive Preaching, who 
took occasion to slur Andover theology, without grap- 
pling with the issue the professors have raised by their 
recent articles on ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” Some 
applause followed ; but when the Rev. 8S. W. Hanks rose 
and retorted, ‘‘I do not believe that in any period of 
its history Andover has done a greater or a nobler work 
than it is doing to-day,” there was quite a generous 
response of applause. It is surprisingly significant that 
the Boston religious press has not joined issues with 
Professor Harris’s article on eschatology, on the Script- 
ure argument. 

New Hampshire Congregationalists held their annual 
State meeting at Nashua, on Wednesday and Thursday 
of last week. Reports from the churches show a small 
relative gain in numbers and revived interest. The 
selection of an editor for the State paper, ‘‘ New Hamp- 
shire Journal,” to take the place of Dr. George B. Spald- 
ing, who will settle in Syracuse in October, was left 
with a committee. An essay by the Rev. George E. 
Hall, of Dover, on ‘‘ The Unity of the Scriptures to be 
Found in the Mission and Character of Jesus Christ,” 
elicited a lively discussion, the drift of which was in the 
direction of progressive revelation. Mr. Hall held that 
the Bible, as to ‘‘ what it is,” is still an open question so 
far as definitions are concerned in which all Christian 
people can be united, but that the Old Testament ‘‘con- 
tains a progressive revelation of the purposes and char- 
acter of God,” all of which are fully and finally revealed 
in the person and teachings of Jesus Christ. Through 
New England the idea that the Bible ‘‘ contains” a pro- 
gressive revelation, culminating in the Great Teacher, 
has steadily gained acceptance in the lasttwo years. In 
some places, it must be confessed, the mills grind very 
slow.” 

The first musical evening at the New England Con- 
servatory was September 17. The sowrée was arranged 
to introduce the three new professors, Signor Campanari, 
Herr Carl Faelteu, and Chevalier Agusto Rotoli; the 
singing of the latter, who was heard for the first time in 
this country, was delightful in style and quality. Va- 
rious numbers on the programme were enthusiastically 
applauded by an appreciative audience. 

The brick church building oa the corner of Shaw- 
mut Avenue and Madison Street, that was built by the 
Baptists in 1873, where Dr, Eddy ministered to them, 


and which was occupied by the Jews later, was rededi- 
cated Sunday to the use of the “ Disciples of Christ.” 
Into the religious forces of thought it introduces a new 
factor. Regular services were held in the morning, 
when the Rev. R. Moffett, of Ohio, preached. At the 
close of the sermon three people united with the church 
by letter. The dedicatory services were in the after 
noon. The sermon was preached by the pastor, the 
Rev. J. H. Garrison. Meetings were held Monday and 
Tuesday evenings. The church has been rechristeped 
‘*The South End Tabernacle.” 

Dr. 8. E. Herrick will preach at the installation of 
Dr. G. B. Spalding, in Syracuse, as pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, early in October. 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 

HE sudden death of Emory A. Storrs, last Satur- 

day morning, at Ottawa, whither he had gone to 
plead the cause of Mr. Mackin, has given the commu 
nity a shock from which it will not soon recover, and 
left a vacancy in the legal profession which it will not 
be easy to fill. Mr. Storrs was a many-sided, brilliant 
man, a magnetic speaker, with a mind which reached 
its conclusions rapidly and unerringly, and which was 
wont to make liberal use of other's investigations. In 
certain lines of practice Mr. Storrs had no supertor. 
Like Choate, he had great power with a jury. He was 
a genial, delightful companion, generous in al) his in- 
stincts, sympathetic, kindly fn his nature, and by those 
who knew him best most loved. His wife is inconsola- 
ble over her loss. Till within a féw years Mr. Storrs 
was somewhat intemperate, and latterly, yielding to the 
advice of physicians, he is said to have partially re 
lapsed into his old habits; but, on the whole, he deserves 
great credit for the firmness with which he refused to 
touch a drop of liquor, and for his advocacy of temper- 
ance. Mr. Storrs had a large income, but unfortu- 
nately did not know the value of money, and has left 
little or nothing for his wife. A little more poise, a lit- 
tle more dignity, a little more steadiness of purpose, a 
little more concentration of his splendid gifts to some 
one department of the law, would have given him rank 
among the first lawyers of the age. In no sense a man 
witbout principle, perhaps his greatest lack was what 
President Porter, years ago, at Yale, was accustomed to 
call moral purpose. The funeral was attended Monday 
at Unity Church, Professor Swing conducting the serv- 
ices. The Bar was largely represented at a meeting 
Friday, a’ d passed fitting resolutions in his memory. 

Several churches and chapels were dedicated Sunday. 
The chapel of the Church of the Covenant (Presbyte- 
rian, Dr. Breed’s), which has been completed during 
the summer at a cost of $2.500, and isa model of its 
kind, was one of them. This church was organized to 
accommodate the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
and begins its life auspiciously. The Eighth Presby- 
terian Church, having received galleries and a general 
overhauling during vacation, was dedicated, the pastor, 
the Rev. T. E. Green, officiating. Tbe Calvary Epis- 
copal Church was also reopened, after suitable repairs, 
and a temporary chapel for the use of St. Luke's Mis- 
sion was consecrated by Bishop McLaren. With all 
this growth among the churches, it is yet impossible to 
keep up with the growth in our population, or to with- 
stand the increasing power of evil. 

The Baptist ministers, at their meeting Monday morn- 
ing, gave serious attention to the problem of city mis- 
sions, having been stimulated to this by what some 
other denominations have done and are doing. The 
Methodists listened to a paper by the Rev. N. W. 
Devanceau, on Evangelical Work among the Roman 
Catholics of the United States. Mr. Devanceau is a 
convert from the Ruman Catholics, and naturally thinks 
that his statements as to their needs and condition 
should be implicitly believed. His paper was a sweep 
ing attack upon Romanism, which some of those pres- 
ent could not indorse. The Congregationalists were 
greatly favored in a rich report of a year’s residence 
abroad by Professor George N. Boardman, and were 
also permitted to hear a few words from General S. C. 
Armstrong, of Hampton, Va. The General will speak 
on the Indian question, especially upon those phases of 


cator, at a united ministers’ meeting, the last Monday 
in September. 

The Chicago Branch of the Woman’s National Indian 
Association held its second annual meeting Monday 
afternoon, with a good attendance and real interest. 
Miss Collins, of Dakota, was present, and spoke. But, 
the address of the meeting was by General Armstrong, 
whose youth grows fresher and more vigurous as his 
hair grows gray. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Directors of the 
New West the necessity of more money for the work 
was painfully apparent. No agency has been more suc 
cessful than this in meeting and resisting Mormon 





iniquity ; and it is to be hoped that the filty or sixty 


it which have come under his observation as an edu- 


thousand dollars which the Socfety can wisely expend 
every ycar will not be withheld. 

After the rain, the sun. We hive been favored this 
week with four days of as fine 
enjoyed. This has been a great blessing to the farmers, 
vhose corn crop {is now beyond the reach of frosts, and 
to the multitudes who have attended the State fair, which 
has again been held here. Thursday,it is estimated, 
29,000 people were on the grounds. The Exposition 
ccntinues to attract a great many, so that altogether our 
streets are crowded as almost never before. The streets 
swarm also with men who are buying for the Fall and 
winter trade 


weather as any city ever 


rhe members of the very large class which has just 
entered the Congregational Theological Seminary were 
last week invited to meet the middle class, listen to 
iddresses of welcome, and partake of refreshments. 
Perhaps this might be recommended as an improvement 
on tie hazing method of some of our colleges, and as a 
method which would lay the foundation of lifelong 
friendships 


We are glad to report not only the prosperity of our 


seroinaries, but that our colleges are also baving more 
siudents than usual. Beloit has a very large freshman 
class. Encouraging news as to increase of students 


comes from Knox, Castleton, Illinols, Olivet, the semi- 
naries for young ladies, 9nd the State universities. 
Sooner or later a reaction will set in against the material- 
istic ideas of the age, and we shall see, asin former times, 
that a man’s worth is not in the wealth which ne pos- 


1 


gesses, Dut in what he kno 


ws and what he is. 

Alta recent meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, Mr. H. T. 
Hemmingway, the General Secretary, made the follow 
ing iuteresting and encouraging report : 


‘The attendance at the Sunday evangelistic services has 


sveraged 484; at the Sunday-school teachers’ meeting, 400; 
at the Thursday evening temperance meetings, 88; and at 
the Saturday evening young men’s meeting, 80. Since 


January 1, 1585, 1,440 young men have joined or renewed 


heir membership, and situations have been found for 2,23 


young men and boys. The railroad department of the As- 
sociation is in good working order; a new room has been 
recently opened, giving four buildings in different parts of 
the city devoted tothe interests of railway men, largely 


sustained by subscriptions from railroad companies.” 

The Association has also engaged the Rev. Dr. 
Nathanael West, formerly of Cincinnati, now of St. Paul, 
to deliver his famous course of twelve lectures upon 
Medern Phases of Unbelief. They will be given at 
Farwell Hall, at4 pM. each Sabbath. The first lecture 
will be given September 27, and will be a general view 
of the past and present conflicts of Christiinity with 
false scfence and philosophy. Tickets will be fur- 
nished free of charge to all who apply for them. 

Judging from the report of the Union Pacific Raflroad 
officials, the trouble with the Chinese is not likely to be 
settled without Government fatervention. Certainly the 
uneasiness which men l|!ke General Howard, who is in 
command of the district, feel over the situation is pretty 
good proof that affairs are serious, and call for just and 
strenuous measures. It may be that this terrible 
massacre will open the eyes of the country to the 
injustice with which the Chinese have been treated, and 
compel Congress to repeal its unrighteous legislation. 

The readers of The Christian Union may remember 
that one Otto Funk, alias Talbot, alias somebody else, a 
member of the University of Chicago, at one time an 
employee of the Public Library, stole about a year ago 
some 2 000 volumes from the Library, secreting them in 
a house on an out-of-the-way street. He was tried, 
acquitted on the plea of insanity, and sent to the Elgin 
Insane Asylum. Few believed in his insanity, and it 
now appears from a letter in this morning’s paper that 
he never believed himself insane, and only allowed his 
counsel to put in the plea of insanity in order to secure 
his acquittel He is now in the city, and proposes, if 
permitted, to go on with his medical studies. He 
excuses his theft, which he has never dented, on the 
ground of his passionate love of tooks. If the state- 
ments of Mr. Funk’s letter are true, a good many of the 
inmates of the asylum are as sane as those outside. Mr. 
Funk says that he frequently asked the doctor in charge 
to release him, but, being refused, concluded finally to 
leave on his own responsibility. If arrested he is pre- 
pared to defend his rights. Altogether the case isa 
singular one, and its outcome will be watched with 
interest. 

September 19. 


We are reminded by the officers of the American Mission 
ary Association that the debt to which we have made 
reference in the past still hangs over the treasury, and also 
that next Sunday is the last chance for church contributions 
to be taken which are to be helpful this year. The books 
of the treasurer close with September. We trust that such 
churches as during the year have m contribution to 





this worthy cause will make one next Sunday, and that 
every one will promptly help as he can to relieve the Asso- 
ciation of . financial embarrassment and the work from 
danger. 
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NIGHT WATCHES, 
By 8. H. THayver 
() NLY the shrouding gloom can unfold 
The skyey chart with its worlds of gold ; 
Only the darkness can make the night 
A fathomless miracle of light! 
Only the shadow of night in the heart 
Reveals to the soul the heavenly chart ; 
(only the darkness that falls at our feet 
Can make the meaning of God complete ! 
. HoLuow 


A CHRISTIAN HEROINE. 


By Oviver Jonson. 
I. 
who are familiar with the writings of 
Whittier must have a vivid remembrance of his 
indignant lines, written in 1837, on ‘The Pastoral 


- 


—— 


, She would not lie. 





tion was an ancient and sacred usage, to which all con- 
formed, and that, if she persisted in her refusal to do 
| what all baptized children of the church did at her age, 
| she would forfeit the blessing which the bishop's hand 
would otherwise confer, she replied, ‘I cannot do it, sir. 
Feeling as I do, it would be a falschood.’” The grief 
and mortification felt by her family and friends in view 
of this refusal affected her deeply, but no persuasion 
| could change her purpose. She could endure ‘‘the 

wondering stare and averted faces of her mates,” but 
It is hardly to be wondered at, per- 
haps, that the rector should have thought her conduct a 





\ sign of incipient insanity. 


When she was sixteen years old, her mother said: 
“‘ Angelina, { am going to give you a new responsibility, 
by making you the mistress of Kitty. She {s to be 
your waiting-maid. You are to own her, have her as 
your property from this time. I give her to you.” It 
seems almost cruel to make such a suggestion, but per- 
haps the mother, who had no scruples as to slavehold- 
ing, hoped by this means to overcome those of her 
daughter. To most young ladies at the South the offer 





Letter” of the Congregational Association of Massa- 
chusetts, and beginning : 
**So this is all—the utmost reach 
Of priestly power the mind to fetter! 
Whe a laymen think—when women preach— 
4 war of words, a ‘ Pastoral Letter’! 
Now, shame upon ye, parish pop:s! 
Was it thus with those, your predecessors, 
Who se i with racks, and fire, and ropes 
Their loving-kindness to transgressors ? 
A * Pastoral Letter,’ grave and dull— 
Alas! in hoof and horns and features, 
How different is your Brockfield bull 
From him who bellows from St. Peter’s! 
ur pastoral rights and powers from harm, 
can words alone preserve them ?”’ 





Think ye, 


of a waiting maid, to be at her constant beck and call, 
would have been a great temptation for setting such 
scruples aside in deference to the customs of society 
and the judgmeut of her elders. But Angelina’s clear 


moral insight could not be blinded in this way. ‘‘ Moth- 
| er,” she satd, *‘I can’t havea slave. 1 have no right to 
Kitty. She belongs to herself, not to me. She is not 


my property, and I can't hold her as mine. Besides, I 
don't need to be waited on. I can waft on myself.” 
‘* Well,” said the mother, ‘‘if you insist upon waiting 
on yourself, you can do it; but remember that I have 
given Kitty to you. Your cousin will take her to wait 
upon his wife, and pay you for her services quarterly.” 
** Mother,” persisted the brave girl, ‘‘ I cannot take what 
she earns. I have no right to it;” and when the first 


The immediate occasion of this poem was the attempt, | payment was offered, she refused to receive it; and 


on the part of the ccclestastical body above named, to | 
shut the meeting-houses and public halls of Massachu- | 


finally her mother resumed the ownership of Kitty. 
For four or five years after refusing to be confirmed 


setts, so far as possible, against those ‘‘ high-souled she continued to attend the Episcopal church ; but when 


daughters of South Carolina,” Angelina and Sarah | 
Grimké, who had come to the State by invitation of | 
the abolitionists, for the purpose of telling what they | 
<new of the evils of slavery, and of urging women 
especially to remember those in bonds as bound with 
them. 

My object here is to tell the story of one of these 
the most remarkable and powerful 
workers in the antislavery cause. The circumstances 
of her life are so remarkable that it will be my own | 
fault if I fail to win the attention and profound interest | 
f the readers of The Christian Union. 

Angelina Grimké, the wife, from 1838 to the day of 
her death, of that eminent philanthropist and educator, 
Theodore D. Weld, himself one of the grandest figures 
in anti-slavery history, was of Huguenot descent, and was 
born in Charleston, 8. C., the very focus and stronghold 
of slavery, February 20, 1805. She was the youngest 
daughter of Judge Grimk¢, the eminent jurist, and 
sister of Thomas S. Grimké, who took so conspicuous a 
part in resisting the Nullification conspiracy of 1850-31. 
No family of the proud aristocracy of South Carolina 

‘~eupied a higher social position than that of Judge 
Grimké, and nothing would have seemed more im- 
pr ybable to the pe yple of that State than that a child of 
his, a girl too, should become an abolitionist, and by 
her eloquence shake their ‘‘ peculiar institution,” as 
they were wont to call it, to its foundations! When 


} 


sisters, one of 


the eloquent Dr. Waddel, of Georgia, came to preach 
in Charleston, she went to the Presbyterfan church to 
hear him. His theme was ‘' Practical Religion,” and he 
disclosed to her such new aspects of spiritual truth that 
she was deeply moved, and led to join the church. 


| Here she thought she could find what she bad vainly 


sought in the church of her fathers, a true s>»iriiual 
home, in which her sympathies for the poor and the 
oppressed might find a natural channel in which to flow. 
She was cordially welcomed to membership, took a class 
of young ladies in the Sunday-school, and threw her 
whole soul into this and other Christian work. As she 
reflected upon what she saw around her, she was smitten 
with horror at the thought that it was acrime in the eye 
of the law to teach the slaves the alphabet. But, reflecting 
that it was not unlawful to give them oral religious in- 
structicn, she asked her mother if she might call the 
slaves of the household together every morning for that 
purpose. ‘ You may, my child,” said the mother, with 
much feeling, ‘‘and I wi:l come and sit with you.” The 
slaves were delighted, and at the first summons came 
eagerly into the house. Her mother and sisters came 
| also and sat by her. She read the sermon on the Mount, 
and spoke to them of the simple truths of the Gospel ; 
and then this young girl, as beautiful in person aa she 
was Christlike in spirit and purpose, knelt down and 
unburdened her teart in prayer to God for his blessing 
upon those who had no other helper. This morning 


she was yet a child her heart was touched by the | worship she continued daily, when at home, until her 


eruelties of slavery witnessed among her kindred and 
neighbors, aud, as the Rev. Dr. Morison said at her 
func il, ‘“‘she had her little bottle of oil, and other 
simple medicaments, with which im the darkness she 
would steal out of the house to some wretched creature 
who had been terribly whipped, and do what she 
In all this she could 
only have been taught of God, for there was no human 
voice to awaken such Christlike sympathy. Slavery 
was enthroned in Church and State and in the social 
circle in which she was born, and the dreadful spell 


could to assuage his sufferings.” 


had not then been broken by any appeal from the out- 


side. The North and the South alike had fallen into a 
slumber as profound as any that ever wrapped the 
dwellers near a long-slumbering volcano. 

it is needless to say that a nature capable of such 
divine sympathy was religious in a sense far more pro- 
found than that of ordinary persons. Her parents were 
ardent Episcopalians, and trained their children to ob- 
serve the rites and obey the godly admonitions of that 
Church. When she was thirteen years of age the rector 
of St. Philip's proposed that she should be confirmed— 
a form, as he told her, which all the girls of her age, 
helonging to the families connected with the denomina- 
tion, went through asa matter of course. Thus solicited, 
d her Prayer-Book to see for herself the true 
meaning of the ceremony, and frankly told the rector | 
und members of her family that she would not promise 
what was there required. ‘* When told by the rector,” 


he open 


final exile from her native State. The gratitude of the 

| poor slaves found expression in many touching ways. 
In the nature of things a young woman of sucha 
| spirit, wits a sympathy so keen, a conscience so tender, 
| could not be a daily witness of the evils and cruelties of 
| slavery without longing to do something to uproot the 
system. She went to her pastor for ligkt and guidance, 
frankly confessing her feelings, and beseeching him as 
| a minister of Christ to plead the cause of the poor and 
| needy. He confessed that slavery was a great evil in 
| itself, but to abolish it would entail still greater evils. 
All that could be done, he safd, was to pray and wait for 
the interposition of God. How tosend the Gospel to the 
heathen in distant lands he could plainly see, but how 
to remove the burden of heathenism from America, and 
give light to those whom the laws of the South had 
doomed to darkness and degradation, was utterly beyond 
his ken. The commandment of God to “ break every 
yoke and let the oppressed go free” had been made of 
none effect by traditions deeply rcoted in the hearts of 
the people, and sanctioned by ingenious though false 
interpretations of the Bible. ‘* Truth had fallen in the 
street, and equity could not enter.” When neither 
letters nor personal interviews could rouse her pastor to 
action, she turned to the elders of the church, all slave- 
holders ; but she found them as impervious as the min- 
ister. ‘They treated her with courtesy, but patronizingly 
told her that such views as she cxpressed, though 
| natural to a girl of cighteen, would pass away under 


so her husband informs us, “that the rite of confirma- | wider experience and observation. She turned to the 





private members of the church with no better success, 
Even her sisters in Christ gave her no comfort. ‘‘ We 
sympathize with you,” said some, ‘‘ but we cannot see 
aray of hope.” A pall of darkness deep es midnight 
seemed to rest upon the people and the church. What 
could she do more ? 

Then conscience began to whisper that she could not 
remain ina slavehviding church without partaking of 
its guilt. This, be it remembered, was at a time when 
as yet there waS no movement against slavery at the 
North. Of Benjamin Lundy and his little paper with a 
great name, ‘‘ Genius of Universal Emancipation,” she 
bad heard not a word, and the voice of Garrison demand- 
ing immediate emancipation had not yet been raised. 
The Spirit of God was her only teacher, and the light 
which he kindled in her breast she felt bound to follow 
at whatever sactifice. IJler sister Sarah, thirtee years 
older than herself, bad removed to Philadelphia and 
joined the Quakers. l’rom her she received several 
Quaker books, which she read with eagerness. The 
“testimonies ” of tuis sect, especially that against slavery 
made a deep impression upon her mind. Were there 
any (Quakers in Charleston ? was her next inquiry. She 
found there were two, and two only, both old men, who 
met regularly for worship in a little building in the 
suburbs of the city. Might she worship with them ? 
‘* Yes,” they said, ‘‘ if thee feels moved to come,” She 
was not long in making up her mind that duty called 
her to take up this cross. She went to her pastor, and 
told him that the same sense of duty which led her to 
join his church compelled her now to leave it. She had 
thought very seriously of leaving her mother, sisters, 
and brothers, and joining her sister Sarah in Philadel- 
phia ; but she longed to do something agaiust slavery 
where it actually existed—‘‘to act directly upon it,” as 
hcr husband says, ‘‘ by example, testimony, and personal 
effort.” She concluded to put on the Quaker garb, go 
to the Quaker meeting, adopt the Quaker language. 
Thus would she bear a public testimony against slavery, 
the meaning of which would not fail to be understood 
by those around her. So, on the next Sunday, when 
the family carriage rolled away to St. Philip's, she, clad 
in the Quaker costume, ‘‘ severely plain, of one color, 
and wearing the small, close fitting cap and bonnet, and 
muslin kerchief crossed in front,” pursued her solitary 
way to the outskirts of the clty, entered the dingy 
Quaker meeting-house, and sat with the two aged men 
in perfect silence during their usual period of worship. 
At the close, each of her fellow-worshipers gave her his 
hand in token of fellowship, spoke a few cordial words, 
and said farewell. 

For a whole year she continued this practice, and the 
tender greetings of her companions were the only words 
that broke the silence of their meetings during all that 
time. It seems wonderfu! now that she did not herself 
seek relief for her feelings in epeech, and urge her 
venerable companions to some form of anti-slavery 
activity. It is probable, however, that they bad long 
schooled themselves to silence in the presence of slavery, 
and that there was in their hearts little of the spirit of 
Woolman and Benezet. 

‘*That year,” her husband says, ‘ended as it began. 
She had done what she could. What had she done ? 
Just this, She had convinced herself that it was im- 
possible for one in the midst of siavery to act efliciently 
against it. The problem was solved. To live among its 
horrors ; to see it year by year wax stronger and more 
horrible, and yet to be helpless to mitigate its horrors ; 
to know that deliverance must be forever hopeless, 
except from without, would be to her a living death. 
Should she stay there, thus dying by piecemeal ? How 
gladly would she do it, if that would help to bring 
rescue! But now, clear as noon, she saw that, if she 
could do anything anywhere, it must be elsewhere than 
in the slave States. But what could she do anywhere ? 
She had no plan, no thought. She stood at the parting 
of the ways, pondered long, and waited for light. At 
last itcame. Eagerly she seized it. Life there was but 
death misnamed. Sclf-exile was the only alternative ; 
and though that she knew was the straining of her 
heartstrings to breaking, she broke them, and the struggle 
was over. Then all the darkness fled, and daylight 
streamed. . . . She saw the needle of her life point 
steadily to the pole star, and settle. She followed it, and 
found in the free North her home and her work.” 

What that work was, and how she did it, shall be told 
in a second paper. 


UNDER THE TREES. 
-_ 
THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 
HERE are certain moods in which my feet turn, as 
by instinct, to the woods, J set out upon the 
winding road with a zest of anticipation whose edge no 
repetition of the after-experience ever dulls; I loiter at 
the shaded tura, watched often by the bright, quick eye 
of the squirrel peering over the old stone wall, and some. 
times uttering a chattering pretest against my invasion 
of his hereditary privacy. Here and there along the 
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way of my familiar pilgrimage a great tree stands at the 
roadside and spreads its far-reaching shadow over the 
traveler; and these are the places where I always 
throw myself on the ground and wait for the spirit of 
the hour and the scene to take possession of me. One 
needs preparation for the sanctities and solemnities of 
the woods, and in the slow progress which I always 
make thitherward the world slips away with the village 
that sinks behind the hill at the first turn and reminds 
me no longer by sight or sound thst life is fretting its 
channels there and every where with its world-old pathos 
of onward movement, caught on the sudden by unseen 
currents and swept into wild eddies, or flung over a 
precipice in a mist of tears. AsIgoonI feel a return 
of emotions which I am sure have their root in my 
earliest ancestry, & freshening of sense which tells me 
that I am nearing again those scenes which the unworn 
perceptions of primitive men first fronted. The conscious, 
self-directed intellectual movement within me seems 
somehow to cease, and something deeper, older, fuller 
of mystery takes its place; the instincts assert them- 
selves, and I am dimly conscious of an elder world 
through which I once walked—and yet not I, but some 
one whose memory lies back of my memory, as the 
farthest, faintest hills fade {nto infinity on the boundarles 
of the world. Iam ready for the woods now, for I am 
escaping the limitations of my own personality, with its 
narrow experience and its short memory, and I am en- 
tering into consciousness of a race life and dimly sur- 
veying the records of a race memory. 

At last the road turns abruptly from the hillside to 
which it clings with the loyalty of ancient association, 
and, running straight across a low-lying meadow, en- 
ters a deep wood, and vanishes from sight for many a 
mile. It is with a deep sigh of content that I find my 
self once more in that dim wonderland whose myste- 
ries I would not fathom if I could. I am atone with the 
genius of the place; I have escaped customs, habits, 
conventions of every sort; the false growths of civiliza 
tion have fallen away and left me in primitive strength 
and freshness once more ; my own personality disap- 
pears, and I am breathing the universal life; I have 
gone back to the far beginning of things, and I am once 
more in that dim, rich moment of primeval contact with 
Nature out of which all mythologies and literatures have 
grown. How profound and all-embracing is the silence, 
and yet how full of inarticulate sound! The faint 
whisperings of the leaves touch me first with a sense of 
melody, and tuen, later, with a sense of mystery. These 
are the most venerable voices to which men have ever 
listened ; and when I think of the immeasurable life 
that seems to be groping for utterance in them, I remem 
ber with no consclousness of skepticism that these are 
the voices which men once waited upon as oracles ; nay, 
rather, wait upon still, for am I not now listening for 
the word which shall speak to me out of these shadowy 
depths and this mysterious antique life? I am ready 
to Isten and to follow if only these vagrant sounds 
shall blend {nto one clear note and declare to me that 
secret which they have kept eo well through the centu- 
ries. I wait expectant, as I have waited co often before ; 
there is unbroken stillness, then a faint murmur slowly 
rising and spreading until I am sure that the moment of 
revelation has come, then a slow recession back to 
silence. Iam not discouraged ; sooner or later that mul- 
titudinous rustle of the wild woods will break into clear- 
voiced speech. Iam sure, too, that some great move- 
ment of life is about to display itself before me; is not 
this hush the sudden stillness of those whom I have sur- 
prised and who have, on the instant, sprung to their 
coverts and are waiting impatiently until I have gone, to 
resume their interrupted frolic? I have often watched 
and waited here before in vain, but surely to-day I shall 
beguile these hidden folk into revelation of that wonder- 
ful life they havesuddenly suspended! So I throw my- 
self at the foot of a great pine, and wait; the minutes 
move slowly across the unseen dial of the day, and I 
have become so still and motion!ess that I am part of 
this secluded world. The sunshines abroad, but I have 
forgotten it; there are clouds passing all day in their 
aerial journeyings, but they cast no shadow over me; 
even the flight of the hours is unnoticed. Eternity 
might come and I should be no wiser, I should see no 
change ; for does it not already hold these vast, dim 
aisles and solitudes within its peaceful empire? and 
is there not here the slow procession of birth, decay, 
and death in that sublime order of growth which we 
call Immortality ? 

I wait and watch, and I can wait forever if need be. 
Suddenly from the depths of the forest there comes a 
note of penetrating sweetness, wild, magical, ethereal ; 
I slowly raise myself and wait. Surely this is the sig- 
nal, and in a moment I shall see the dim spaces between 
the trees peopled and animate. There is a moment’s 
pause, and then again that strange, myste rious song 
rings through the listening forest. It touches me like a 
sudden revelation; I forget that for which I have 
waited ; I only know that the woods have found their 
voice, and that I have fallen upon the sacred hour when 
the song is a prayer. Who shall describe that wild, 





strange music of the hermit-thrush ? who will ever hear 
it in the depths of the forest without a sudden thrill of 
joy and a sudden sense of pathos? It is a note apart 
from the symphony to which the summer has moved 
across the fields and homes of men; it has no kinship 
with those flooding, liquid melodies which poured from 
feathered throats through the long golden days; there 
is a strain in it that was never caught under blue skies 
and in the safe nesting of the familiar fields ; it is the 
voice of solitude suddenly breaking into sound ; it is the 
speech of that other world so near our doors and yet 
removed from us by uncounted centuries and unex- 
plored experiences. 

The spell of silence has been broken, and I venture 
softly toward that hidden fountain from which this un- 
worldly song has flowed ; but I am too slow and too late, 
and it remains to me a disembodied voice singing the 
‘‘old, familiar things” of a past which becomes more 
and more distinct as I linger in the shadows of this 
ancient place. As I walk slowly on, there grows upon 
me the sense of a life which for the most part makes 
no sound, and fs all the deeper and richer because it is 
inarticulate. The very thought of speech or compan- 
ionship jars upon me; silence alone is possible for such 
hours and moods, The great movement of life which 
builds these mighty trunks and sends the vitsl currents 
to their highest branciies, which alternately clothes and 
denudes them, makes no sound ; cycle after cycle have 
the completed centuries made, and yet no sign of wan- 
ing power here, no evidence of a finished work! Here 
life first dawned upon men; here, slowly, it discovered 
its meaning to them ; here the first impressions fell upon 
senses keen with desire for untried sensations ; here the 
first great thoughts, vast as the forest and as shadowy, 
moved slowly on toward conscious clearness in minds 
that were just beginning to think; here and not else- 
where are the roots of those earliest conceptions of Na- 
ture and Life which again and again have come to such 
glorious blossoming in the literatures of the race. This 
is, in a word, the world of primal instinct and impres 
sion; and, therefore, forever the deepest, most familiar, 
and yet most marvelous world to which men may come 
in all their wanderings. 

As these thoughts come and go, unclothed with words 
and unsought by will, I grasp again the deep truth that 
the truest life is unconscfous and almost voiceless ; that 
there is no rich, true, articulate life unless there flows 
under it a wide, deep current of unspoken, almost un 
conscious, thought and feeling ; that the best one ever 
says or does is as a few drops flung into the sunlight 
from a swift, hidden stream, and shining for a moment 
as they fall again into a current inaudible and invisible. 
The intellectual life that is all expressed, that {s all con 
scious and self-directed, is but a shallow life at best ; he 
only lives deeply in the intellect whose thought begins 
in instinct, rises slowly through experience, carrying 
with it into consciousness the noblest, truest one has 
felt and been, and finds speech at last by impulse 
and direction of the same law which summons the seed 
from the soil and lifts {t, growth by growth, to the 
beauty and the sweetness of the flower. Under the 
same law of unconscious growth every true poem, every 
great work of art, and every genuine noble character 
has fashioned itself and come at last to conscious per- 
fectness and recognition. Genius is nearer Nature than 
talent ; it is only when it strays away from Nature, and 
loses itself in mere dexterities, that it degenerates into 
skill and becomes a tool with which to work, and-not a 
gift from heaven. The silence of the deep woods is 
pregnant with mighty growths. Says Maurice de 
Guérin, true poet and lover of Nature: ‘An innumer. 
able generation actually hangs on the branches of all 
the trees, on the fibers of the most insignificant grasses, 
like babes on the mother’s breast. All these germs, in 
calculable in their number and variety, are there sus- 
pended in their cradle between heaven and earth, and 
given over to the winds, whose charge it is to rock these 
beings. Unseen amid the living forests swing the for- 
ests of the future. Nature is all absorbed in the vast 
cares of her maternity.” 

But while I walk and meditate, letting the forest tell 
its story to my innermost thought, and recalling here 
only that which is most obvious and superficial (who 
is sufficient for the deeper things that lle like pearls in 
the depths of his being ?), the light grows dimmer, and 
I know that the day has gone. I retrace my steps until 
through the clustered trunks of the trees I see once 
more the green meadows soft in the light of sunset. As 
I pass over the boundary line of the forest once more, 
faint and far the song of ihe thrush searches the wood, 
and, finding me, leaves its ethereal note in my memory 
—a note wild as the forest, and thrilling into momentary 
consciousness 1 know not what forgotten ages of awe 
and wonder and worship. H.W. Bt: 


Mr. Matthew Arnold was asked, when in this country, 
why he did not take the title of Doctor, which he had 
seen conferred on him at Oxford. ‘‘There can never 
be but one Dr. Arnold,” was the answer. 





By Louise Corrin JONEs. 


S I hurried through the streets of Bonn, to take the 
A early boat up the river, there was little stirring 
except the milk carts, drawn by dogs or diminutive 
donkeys, and driven by bareheaded peasant giris, ani 
the peasant women on their way to market with hug 
baskets of fruit, vegetables, eggs, and butter upon their 
heads. The dogs pulled as zealously as if they had part 
interest in the business ; but the donkeys, Jike their race 
the world over, had an expression of melancholy, as if 
they were abused and neglected, and gave occasiona 
expression to their discontent in loud, disconsolate 
ing. 

The market women, as they strode along in the middle 
of the street, sometimes with both arms swinging, some 
times raising one hand to steady their loads, chatting 
loudly and cheerfully in their )/a¢¢ 
very pictures of rude health and contentment. Coming 
in sight of the river, I saw that it was covered with a 
dense layer of white fog, which 
from view and hid the opposite shore ; but al! the neigh 
boring heights shone fair in the morning sunshine 
Drachenfels and the rest of the Seven M 
berg with its round tower, and Casselsrube girt with 
dark green pines. A small crowd of people we 
ting quietly in front of the ticket office. The boat wa 
late on account of the fog. 
we waited, came a passenger hurrying along. holding 
hard to his valises, or accompanied by a red capped 
dienstmann carrying bis baggage ; and it was amusing to 
see how quickly he subsided on learning that the boat, 
not he, was late. 

Half an hour passed. Some of the party walked to 
and fro on the cobblestones, looking at the waiting car 
riages and liveried hotel porters ; 
men strolled a little way up the narrow, dark street near 
by to have another look at the birthplace of Beethoven ; 
a few opened copies of Baedecker’s guide-book and read, 
but this did not necessarily proclaim them to be foreign 
tourists, They were just as likely to be natives ceeing 
for the first time the beauties of their own land. 

As for myself, I listened to a peasant woman who, 
dressed neatly in dark-blue calico, with a white cloth 
pinned over her head, her huge market-basket and head 
cushion by her side, and her toil-w rn hands folded in 
her Jap. sat near me, relating to some acquaintances the 


German, were the 


concealed the water 


Every now and then, while 


two young English 


woes which had befallen her family. Among other 


atilictions, her son had been killed by being drawn into 
some machinery and torn to pleces. She spoke with 
calmness, and there was upon her face that expr 


of high serenity which we see upon those who 
borne the hardest, and know that nothing worse can 


have 


befall them ; but her hearers, a man aud woman of the 
peasant class, heard her with troubled, downcast faces, 
now and then uttering an exclamati n of pity or of hor 


ror. She represented a modern Electra, and they the 
Greek chorus 

The fog lifted from the river, and shortly after, 
around the bend that hid the spires of Cologne from 
sight, appeared the large white and gilt sieamer. She 
touched at the wharf only long enoagh for 1 
gers to step aboard, then swept onwerd up the mighty 
stream, past the hotels on the high banks surrounded 
by beautiful gardens; and the private villas, one of 
which was occupied by the Crown Prince of Germany 
during his attendance at the Bonn University ; ard 
the quaint figures carved out of rock, representing char 
acters of the Nibelungen Lied. 

Then came red roofed villages, half hid by fruit and 
nut trees, and fertile fields and orchards and vineyards. 
On the right we passed the pleasant summer resort of 
Godesberg, where wealthy merchants from neighboring 
cities come to enjoy the benefit of mineral springs first 
discovered by the Romans two thousand years before. 
On a hill above the village stand the round tower and 
ruined walls of the old castle. Swallows have built 
their nests inside, and fly in and out through the aper 
tures once used by archers in shooting their arrows: 
grass is growing in the grand hall where the knights 
assembled for revelry, and vines cover the broken cass 
ment of ‘‘ my ladye’s bower.” Our first landing-place 
was at Kjnigswinter, on the left, and here a number of 
tourists came aboard, while we could see dozens of oth 
ers strolling up and down the esplanade, or sipping 
coffee or wine on the broad piazzas of the hotels. Back 
of the town rise the Seven Mountains, famous in song 
and story, their steep, sunny slopes planted with vines, 
and their loftiest summits crowned with romantic juins. 
During the changing seasons of two years have | 
watched them, now white with snow, now misty with 
clouds or dim with rain, now purple in the full <unligh! 
of summer ; and the magic of their charm only deenet 
with time. Nor can I tell which draws with subtler at 
traction, the fragment of the old Abbey of Heisterbaci, 
deep in the beech woods, where, according to the legend 
a monk once sJept three hundred years and thought { 
was but a day ; or the bald height of Drachenfels, wher-. 
on a summit three hundred feet above the Rhine, stands 
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the remains of an old castle built in the Middle Ages 
What an eyrie it was for a robber knight, and how he 
swooped upon his foe, like an eagle on his prey, then 
returned to his stronghold with his booty | The cobwebs 
of fancy still cling thickly around this old tower, de- 
spite the fact that an inclined railway has been built from 
K®éingswiuter to the top of Drachenfels, and one can go 
up in acar instead of climbing upward on foot with a 
pilgrim’s staff, or jogging on a donkey. 

A magnificent villa has been built on a plateau half 
way up, and as we glide along on the stream below, our 
eyes raised upward, the modern Drachenburg claims as 
much attention as the medieval Drachenfels. 

The island of Nonnenwerth parts the Rhine in two, 
and bears a cloicter in the shade of its lindens, as it did 
centuries back. Here, according to the legend, died the 
betrothed of Knight Roland ; and there, on the peak 
above, on the right bank, he perished in despair, his 
eyes still fixed upon the island below. All that remains 
of his tower is one high arch, overgrown with vines. 
Should you visit this ruin, you will probably find there 
an old man with a small telescope, through which, for a 
small fee, he will allow you to look. He also has pho- 
tographs of neighboring scenery for sale. But do not 
depend upon him for information respecting the old 
tower. Post yourself beforehand in both its history 
and its legend. Once, while on a visit there, I sought to 
draw him into conversation respecting it; but to my 
question as to its age, and by whom it was built, he 
shrugged his shoulders and replied : 

““Ach! Ich weiss nicht ; der Herr Gott selbst weiss 
nicht.” 

At Rolandseck, a long line of hotels facing the river, 
flying from their flagstaffs the banners of «# dozen 
different vations, testify to the extreme popularity of 
the place. Great flocks of summer visitors end their 
filght here, preferring this to any other spot on the 
Rhine. 

A stretch of level country and comparatively monot- 
onous scenery gives me now an opportunity to notice 
more closely my fellow-passengers. Some are sitting 
at the emall tables on deck taking their second break- 
fast, or ten o'clock lunch ; others are chatting together ; 
still others placidly looking over the rail into the 
water. They are evidently mostly Germans. One 
family interests me especially. It consists of father 
and mother, and two sons about six and eight. They 
belong, evidently,to the middle class, and are accus- 
tomed to ease and refinement. 

The father, with a sprig of ecelweiss in his travel- 
ing hat, reads his paper, or chats with his wife, or 
smokes a cigar. The mother sits, with a rich, bright 
shaw] around her, gazing upon the shores that glide 
part us, at the towns and the storied heights, with an 
expression of quiet but thorough enjoyment. She is 
not worrying about her boys, afraid all the time that 
they will not behave properly; she knows they will 
behave. The conquest has been achieved long before 
in the privacy of home, and she was the victor. Now 
she is tranquilly enjoying her reward. The boys 
xmuse themselves at the table or play about on the 
deck. She seldom speaks to them, and when they go 
out of her sight she does not jump up and run after 
them. Their hats are held by a cord made fast to a 
button on their overcoats, and cannot blow away. 
When their father orders a lunch, they take their 
seats quietly, and wait till they are helped. The 
youngest one accidentally drops a delicious pear which 
he is eating on the deck, and stoops to pick it up. 

‘Lass liegen !” says the mother, and he lets it lie, 
and presently the walter removes it, with other remains 
of the lunch. 

I contrasted the discipline of these boys with that 
cf other families of children I had seen in traveling— 
the mother fretted and worried, talking constantly, 
leaving ber seat a dozen times an hour; the children 
“doing those things they should not do, and leaving 
undone those things which should be done.” If you 
are not sure whether your children are well trained, 
take them on a visit or a journey; that will be a good 
test. 

The beauty of early autumn rested upon the wide 
landscape and storied river. A faint purple haze, 
delicate as the bloom upon the clusters of ripe grapes 
on the rocky hillsides, clothed the distant movntains. 
The sounds of labor on the shore, the tinkle of bells, 
came to our ears like sounds heard in dreams. The 
peasants at work in the vineyards seemed to be char 
acters in poems. It was an ideal land and an ideal 
time. The past lent enchantment to the present; old 
songs and legends added their magic to the spell. His- 
tory opened its treasure-house; we saw spectral armies 
mirching, knights in armor, glancing spears and waving 
banners, battle kings and captive trains. Romans, Huns, 
Franks, and Saxons succeeded one another ; vast spaces 
of time and great events passed in the noiseless pano- 
rama. Troubadours were there, and minne-singers, and 

all the great writers who have told us of the Rhine, 
from Tacitus down to Goethe, Byron, and our own Long- 
full-w. In vain did the poet Arndt declare that the 





Rhine must be ever a German stream ; in vain his bronze 
statue stands on the Alter Zall in Bonn pointing forever 
to the river. In another and wider sense it belongs to 
us all, no matter if we are English or American, or first 
drew breath in alien lands. It has enriched our mental 
resources ; its iiterature has added to our intellectual 
growth ; its poetry has been woven into the texture of 
our souls. Finer than the blood of its purple vintage is 
the ethereal wine which our spirits quaff ; sweeter than 
the songs which echo from iis cliffs is the immortal 
music in our hearts. 

High green hills, blen‘ing outlines of softly curving 
slcpes descending to the water's edge, here a vills 
perched high upon a shelf, there a shrine and image of 
the Virgin or one of the saints carved in the side of the 
cliff—then we come to Andernach, with its tall, quaint 
towers, still as a picture in the warm autumn noon, and 
looking fit to be a frontispiece to some book on the 
Middle Ages. Beyond it is a wide, windy plain where 
the cavalry maneuver. 

Then on the left bank we pass Neuwied, another large 
town, more modern in its appearance; and a little 
later, round a curve in the river, we see the noble 
heights of Ehrenbreitstein, and opposite it the city of 
Coblenz 

We step ashore at the city landing, and stand a mo- 
ment to watch the boat pass the draw, then sweep on its 
way up the river, deeper into the enchanted land of 
story and romance. The old wall which still surrounds 
Coblenz separates the 1 nding from the street. There 
is a gate for wagons and another for foot passengers 
As we pass under the latter we are greeted by a blaze 
of color, and see a row of fruit and flower stands tended 
by peasant women in blue dresses and white headc!oths. 
We linger a moment to purchase and to talk, then hurry 
on, remembering that we have barely time to see the 
quaint old city and the famous fortress before the return 
boat comes. First across the bridge of boats we walk 
to the little village of Ehrenbreitstein, and soon find 
the bare, plain Rathaus. A soldier in a linen blouse is 
lounging by the door. As we mount the steps he re- 
treats into an office, and when we reach the bare, small 
room, containing little more than a wooden desk and a 
soldier's iron bedstead, he knows before we speak what 
our errand is, and holds out toward us a card of admis- 
sion to the fortress. Then up the village street, under 
the grim, ramping llons on the gateway, by a walk 
which grows steeper and steeper, we enter ‘he Glibral- 
tar of the Rhine. One long, dark arch of heavy ma- 
sonry after another casts its gloom upon us as we toil 
upward ; it is like passing through tunnels. From each 
one we emerge into open spaces where the sunshine is 
broken by the shade of locust trees, called here the 
American acacia. Finally, from a little guardhouse by 
an arch steps a soldier to take our card, and a sergeant is 
detailed to accompany us to the top. Under more dark 
arches, over bridges, and by trap doors leading to sub- 
terranean depths, we climb the long steeps, on one side 
ever the native rock of the cliff, on the other the 
grim battlement. The sergeant talks about the fortifi- 
cations, telling us, with a touch of national pride, that 
they are the strongest in the world ; that visitors from 
every land come to see them ; and that two Frenchmen, 
who were discovered taking notes and drawings, had 
been shortly before arrested as spies. On the open, 
wind-swept plateau at the top is a psrade-ground, and 
around it the barracks of the troops’ Standing at the 
edge of the parapet we looked down, nearly 400 feet, to 
the river below, and then off upon a magnificent view. 
Opposite came the winding Moselle to join its waters 
with the Rhine ; in the distance whence it flowed were 
villages and vineyards and blue, hazy hills. From the 
proud heights of Stolzenfels, far up the Rhine, we could 
see to the towers of Andernach, far below. The city of 
Coblenz lay beneath our vision like a map, and we 
could see not only the imperial palace, the favorite 
home of the Empress, and all the churches and other 
famous buildings, but the narrow streets and mean- 
looking houses, crowded so closely together on account 
of the encompassing city wall. That was our best view 
of Coblenz; although, on coming down from the fort- 
ress and recrossing the bridge, we spent two hours or 
more going up one street, down another, stepping into 
every quaint old church, breathing for a few moments its 
incense-fragrant air and looking at the saints and mar. 
tyrs carved in stone on its pillars or painted on the win- 
dows in hues rivaling sunset skies ; entering the shops 
and buying photographs ; peeping into windows where 
all sorts of odd and pretty things were displayed ; in- 
quiring our way, now of an old cake woman, now of a 
young girl in a meat-shop where sausages were wreathed 
with ivy; and stopping by the curious old Castor- 
Brunnen, or fountain, long enough to copy the inscrip- 
tions upon it. The last French prefect who ruled hvre 
erected it in commemoration of the French campaign 
against Russia, and inscribed upon it in his native 
tongue : ‘‘ The year 1812. Memorable for the campaign 
against the Russians.” Two years later the Russian 
general St. Priest entered the town, and with exquisite 
irony added the words: ‘‘ Viewed and approved by the 





Russian commendant of the city of Coblenz. The first 
of January, 1814.” 

We had time for only a glimpse of the palace, to 
which the Empress was coming next day, and hurried 
from it back tothe boat landing. Already the boat was 
in sight this side of the Kih Kopf—a hill above the city 
much frequented in summer by the pleasure loving cit- 
izens of Coblenz. 

A number of English tourists were on board, some 
of whom were on their way back to their “ tight 
little isle,” others to their winter home in Bonn, where 
there is quite a colony of English people. I was par- 
ticularly interested in a family of father, mother, and 
half-grown daughter who took the boat at Coblenz. 
They had no baggage but their bags and shaw)-straps, 
and these they carried themselves. What perfect con- 
fidence and sympathy there was between them, and 
how they did enjoy this trip, evidently planned long 
beforehand, and long to be remembered! They sat 
close together, the girl between ber parents, and re- 
marked about everything they saw along the shore, or 
read and laughed over Mark Twain's ‘‘ Tramp 
Abroad,” a copy of which they had in the Tauchnitz 
edition. It was a pleasure to see their pleasure. The 
class of English we see at Bonn and along the Rhine 
are not those held up to usin books. Nowhere have J 
seen a burly, red-faced, side-whiskered John Bull with 
a provincial accent ; nowhere the ‘‘ ponderous British 
matron” to whom Hawthorne alludes. But there are 
plenty of quiet, self-possessed girls in their teens and 
twenties, wearing straw turbans and big fur capes that 
reach to their waists; plenty of boys at the same age 
in jackets or tailless coats, round hats, and dogskin 
gloves, who can be recognized a long way off, not only 
by their dress, but by their light canes and their tre- 
mendous pace ; plenty of alert, thorough-bred, middle- 
aged women, who are reviewing the languages and 
studying art or history. We went swiftly down the 
stream, and saw the sunlight on the castled heights 
while we were in shadow; saw the lovely hills below 
Andernach outlined against the rosy tints of the even- 
ing sky ; saw the lights twinkle on the shore as dark- 
ness fell, and the stars come out above the gloomy crests 
of the Seven Mountains. When we reached Bonn, at 
nine o’clock, it seemed that we bad been gone a long 
time and lived through a great deal; we had at least 
gathered a store of mental honey with which to sweeten 
future days. 








THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 


I1R,—A series of articles upon the Indian question 
has recently appeared in the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union, advocating principles for the solution of the 
problem which have long been popular with those who are 
hostile to the Indian’s civilization, but which are some- 
what novel and startling as coming from a friend of the 
cause. May I be permitted, as one who desires as earnestly 
as yourself the complete absorption of the Indians into our 
national and social life, and the breaking down all barriers 
which hinder this consummation, to criticise both the 
practical wisdom and the validity of the method by which 
you propose to reach the desired end ? If I bave understood 
it aright, the sum and substance of the doctrine which 
you teach in The Christian Union is : ‘‘ The treaties must 
be annulled, and the Reservations immediately thrown 
open from ocean to ocean. This is necessary both to 
meet the demands of civilization and to secure the best 
interests of the Indian.” In the issue of August 20 
you express this thought in the following unqualified 
terms : 

“The first thing to be done in solving the Indian problem 
is to get rid of the treaties with the Indian tribes. These 
treaties, made only to be broken, are enemies alike to the 
Indian and to the white man, to humanity and civilization. 
Every such treaty should be gotten out of the way, the 
tribal organization broken up, and the Indian treated, not as 
a red man, but simply as a man.” 

This statement seems to my mind to be most inaccu- 
rate, and likely to dangerously mislead those who have 
not given careful attention to the subject under discus- 
sion. What are these treaties which you brand as un- 
mitigated evils of the white man and the red? They 
are the solemn legal compacts entered into by the United 
States Government with the various Indian tribes. 
Usually these treaties were made at a time when no 
other basis of relations was possible between ourselves 
and the Indians. By no other means could we have 
come to any understanding with them, or they with us. 
The preservation of peace depended upon some agree- 
ment which should be advantageous to both parties. 
By such contracts the United States acquired large and 
valuable tracts of land, by which our natioral wealth 
and the welfare of our citizens have been greatly in- 
creased ; while the [ndians, on their side, obtained a 
reservation with definitely formed limits and the prom- 
ise of education and training in the arts of civilized life. 
That these promises have frequently failed of fulfillment 
is not the fault of the treaty, but is due simply to our 
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own negligence or bad faith. Many of these treaties 
were framed by men of wisdom and experience, and 
were expressly designed to protect the Indian from fraud 
and extortion, and ultimately to secure his complete 
civilization. Had these treaties been carried out in the 
spirit in which they were made, the civilization of the 
Indians would have been more fully secured than it has 
been, and the greater number of our wars with the 
various tribes would have been prevented. Had the 
treaties not been made, I fatl to see either how the land 
which the Indians now hold could have been secured to 
them, or they themselves, during that trying perlod 
after the destruction of their game and before they had 
acquired a knowledge of self-support, could have been 
kept from starvation. If my view of the case be cor- 
rect, the treaty was not only a practical necessity at the 
time it was made, but is to-day the one safeguard which 
preserves the Indian from the assaults of those who 
wish to gain possession, not of a part, but of the whole 
of his territory, and who have either avowedly or 
secretly resolved to leave him in the end not one foot of 
land to stand upon. That this taeory has a solid basis 
of fact I think you will admit by reference to the expe- 
rience of the Indian Rights Association during the last 
three years. 

In 1882 the Hon. H. M. Teller, and the Sioux Com- 
mission appointed by him, endeavored to obtain from 
the Sioux Indians about 11,000,000 acres of their land 
for the purpose of throwing the same op2n to white 
settlement. This land, comprising the Great Sioux 
Reserve, was held by the Indians under the terms of the 
treaty of 1868. The Commission disregarded the terms 
of the treaty in their efforts to obtain the land. They 
failed to explain to the great body of the Indians, whose 
signatures they obtained to the agreement, the fact that 
they were giving up half their territory. The terms 
they offered were in other respects inequitable. Through 
the efforts of Senator Dawes, the Indians Rights 
Association, and other friends of the Indians, it was 
demonstrated to Congress that the agreement violated 
the treaty of 1868, and for that reason Congress refused 
to ratify it. In this instance, only by means of an 
appeal to the treaty was the perpetration of a gigantic 
fraud prevented. During the past winter a similar 
appeal to the treaty of 1868, based upon the illegality of 
Secretary Teller’s executive order, prevented the Indians 
at Crow Creek from being defrauded out of 500,000 
acres of their land. Let me here remark, in passing— 
for it is a fact of deep significance—that these efforts to 
obtain the Ind{ans’ land unjustly, for occupation by the 
whites, was made at a time when a bill for {ts equitable 
surrender by the Indians was pending in Congress; a 
bill which had received the official approval of those 
officers of the Government who afterwards issued the 
executive order which ignored and defeated its provis- 
fons. Manifestly in this, as in so many other instances, 
the hindrance to the civilization of the Indian was the 
unrestrained avarice of the white man overleaping the 
provisions of the treaty, and not the treaty itself. It 
therefore seems to me that in pointing out the treaty as 
the great obstacle to real progress you are fighting a 
man of straw, so far as benefiting the Indfan {is con- 
cerned, and are furnishing support and encouragement 
to those who desire his destruction. 

In my judgment, the main obstacle in the way of the 
solution of this question is a lawless disregard of the In- 
dian’s rights, an unscrupulous greed which is intolerant 
of any equitable process of getting possession of his land. 

I cannot, therefore, but regard your outcry against the 
treaty, viewed from the standpoint of practical wisdom, 
as ill advised. But, beyond this important point, the 
stand which you have taken in this matter seems to me 
to countenance the gravest infringement of moral right. 
You deliberately approve the violation of the solemn 
pledges of the Government with a people lacking the 
power to enforce them. The violations of which we 
have been guilty in the past have not only been gener- 
ally admitted as a disgrace to the nation, but have pro- 
duced on the minds of the Indians a distrust of our 
integrity and good intention toward them. How are we 
to secure their confidence if we openly countenance a 
further violation of our faith inthe future? How weak 
and vacillating will the conduct of the friends of the 
Indians appear if, after protecting the Indians in one 
instance by an appeal to the written law of the treaty, 
they deliberately advocate a violation of that law ? Upon 
what principle of ethics could their action be explained 
to the world, and where would be their reputation for 
consistency in the future? But, in conclusion, permit 
me to point out what I judge to be a serious error of 
statement to which, in the article referred to, you have 
committed yourself, and one which involves an insuper- 
able objection to your proposed plan. Regarding the 
work of breaking up the treaties you say: ‘‘ Now, this 
work belongs to the Executive Department. Under the 
Constitution the making, the modification, and the abro- 
gation of treaties belongs, not to Congress, but to the 
President and Senate.” This may be true of treaties in 
general (except as regards the abrogation of a treaty. 
How can the Senate and the President abrogate a treaty 





without asking the consent of the other party to that 
treaty ?), but it is not true of Indian treaties at the present 
time. 

I refer you to page 366, section 2,079, of the United 
States Statutes at large, which reads: ‘‘ No Indian na- 
tion or tribe within the territory of the United States 
shall be acknowledged as an independent nation, tribe, 
or power, with whom the United States may contract by 
treaty ; but no obliga ion of any treaty, lawfully made 
and ratified with any such nation or tribe prior to March 
8, 1871, shall be hereby invalidated or impaired.” It 
therefore appears from this act that any legal modifica- 
tion of exIsting treaties with the Indians must be ef- 
fected, not by the action of the Senate and President, 
but by the action of Congress as a body, and after the 
consent of the Indians, in harmony with the terms of the 
treaty, has been obtained. Does not this act throw a 
new and important light on the position you have as- 
sumed ? This position seems to me to involve a policy 
at once unwise and unlawful. The solution of the 
problem lies in giving to the Indian practica) education, 
land in severalty, and the protection of law. These ad- 
vantages may be secured to him by the action of Con 
gress in harmony with present treaty provisions. Nei 
ther the Coke bill nor the Dawes Sioux bill, two of the 
wisest and most important pieces of recent legislation for 
the Indian brought before Congress, involve a violation 
of treaties. If cases exist where treaties actually hinder 
the progress of the civilization of the Indians, it will 
not be difficult to make the necessary modifications in 
them by obtaining the consent of the Indians, and with- 
out the use of any coercive measures on our part. Con- 
gress can only be induced to take the necessary steps for 
the solution of this question by the demands of an 
urgent but rational and judicious public sentiment. To 
create and direct this sentiment along the lines of safe 
and well-established principles of equity is the great 
duty of the friends of the Indians. We have enough 
to exercise our full strength, within paths already indi- 
cated, in the accomplishment of this task. We shall 
gain nothing by adopting expedients contrary to those 
old-established principles of good faith and strict integ- 
rity which form the sure foundations of society. Will 
it not be time enough to talk of violently withdrawing 
our pledges to the Indians when we have fulfilled all of 
those parts relating to their education and civilization, 
or when they have refused to make such modifications 
as the general welfare of the country demands? And 
would not the assumption of such an arbitrary attitude 
upon our part break down all confidence in the minds 
of our wards that our promises were to be relied upon, 
and force them either to sullen opposition or to fierce 
and bloody resistance? Would not the ‘short cut 
across” the hedges of the law, which you advocate, 
prove in the end ‘the longest way round ” ? 

Respectfully yours, 
HERBERT WELSH. 


INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION, 1,316 FILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, September 1, 1885, 
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STREET MUSICIANS. 
By Joun ALBEE. 


MONG the interesting objects in the street life of 

New York City are the street musicians. Their 
variety is more numerous than can be found at places 
where musical entertainments are specially provided. 
For there are several instruments never heard except on 
the street—some of them, like their players, outcasts 
from the orchestra. To describeand name them would 
require considerable research and an ability to speak 
the language of the performers, for they are, almost 
without exception, foreigners, incapable of forgetting 
their own tongue or of learning ours; and quite often 
they wear the dress and manners of their own country. 
But to me the musicians themselves are more entertain- 
ing than their music, Perhaps, however, I deceive my- 
self, for I have a very low taste in music, and maybe 
flatter myself Iam merely making a study of a social 
aspect when in fact I am enjoying, like any street 
gamin, the organ and bagpipe. 

It is superfluous to speak of the hand-organ; it 
lingers, but it is rather a thing of the past, at least in 
great cities. So to speak, it does not now go alone; 
that is, there must be some other attraction attached to 
it—an annex ; and in New York City it is one that is 
meant to appeal to the sympathy and charity of the 
passer-by, or of a tenement-house Julia leaning from a 
third-story window, or a kitchen maid with her bare 
arms rolled up in her apron, idling over the basement 
railing, waiting, most likely, for a little discourse with 
the policeman or the letter-carrier. This addition to the 
hand-organ is of various kinds ; sometimes it {is a little 
baby, either on the top of the instrument or ina carriage 
alongside ; or it is a forlorn or aged couple, supposed to 
be man and wife, one of whom—almost always I have 
noticed it is the man—is often acripple, or blind. As 
many such pairs hunt the streets for a living, I strongly 
suspect it isa regular partnership, formed on business 
principles, one contributing the necessary strength to 





carry and grind the organ or other instrument—the act- 
ive partner, in short; while the other brings to stock in 
trade his ‘‘ moving accident,” or physical, natural de- 
formity or disability—this latter may be called the silent 
partner, whose capital starts the business. You give your 
penny, if you can stop, not for the music, but in pure 
charity, or, as many insist here in New York City, for 
the promotion of a pure imposture. It is singular how 
incapables of all kinds take to the streets for a livell- 
hood. But, on the whole, Ido not blame them, if the 
alternative is the inside of city institutions or private 
asylums. When I am reduced to my last dollar I can 
take a cheerful view of street wandering and begging, 
as being still a kind of activity, and on the hither side 
of that eleemosynary shelf provided by benevolent tax- 
payers for anclent and decayed citizens. There must 
be some fascination, as well as necessity, in this way of 
existence, since so many follow it year after year. 
Doubtless there {s profit in it, too ; the street singers and 
players pick up a goodly sum in the course of the day, 
and many of them are not as pooras they seem. They 
counterfeit squalor as a trick of their trade. I know 
one ancient couple, whose beat is tarough the cross 
streets from Fourteenth to Forty-second Streets. Their 
clothing is shabby, but In abundance ; they are well 
protected from the cold and wet. The woman, or wife, 
has a really fine face, and eyes still bright and full of 
expression. She carries the small organ and turns the 
crank, and {is the treasurer of the company. The old 
man, or soi disant husband, is a diminutive person, 
shrunken with apparent suffering, older than the 
woman, and every way feebler ; at any rate, that seems 
to be his ré/ein the show. He generally sits on the 
lowest step of a house which is being serenaded, and 
constitutes the mute appeal which the organ calls 
attention to from the occupants. I have no doubt they 
make a good living, for, if not in too much of a hurry, 
you would give the old player something for the look 
she gives you in passing. Those eyes have seen better 
days, I am sure—days wherein they learned their ex- 
pression {n loving and being loved. 

A not uncommon sight is a very old woman huddled 
down on the curbstone of the sidewalk playing some 
kind of an organ not much larger than a coffee-mill, 
from which no sound whatever is audible, unless you 
stop and listen attentively ; then you may catch a faint 
strain, thin and uncertain as the hand which turns the 
crank. But, then, this show also is meant to be seen, 
not heard. The player is bent almost double over her 
tiny instrument ; you never see her face, even when you 
drop your contribution into her cup. Her time is even- 
ing. She is merely asilent, masked beggar. Instead of 
holding out her hands, she withdraws hands, face, 
everything, from observation. Just as some animals 
roll themselves into a ball, contract every limb and ex- 
posec point of their bodies, to feign death or escape 
notice, so these singular beggars assume utter inconse- 
quence, thereby to move in a more uncommon or appeal- 
ing way the pity of the observer. The devices of 
beggars are equal to those of the most enterprising 
advertisers. They ply one ‘‘racket,” in the slang 
phrase, until well worn and no longer serviceable, and 
then invent another. The organ-grinder and some 
other classes of street musicians must now be enrolled 
among beggars. Perhaps the superior classes of street 
musicians have made them such by comparison, as their 
music for itself will no longer be listened to even by 
children. Bands of men, from six to ten in number, 
are often heard in the up town streets, playing good 
music, even classical music, and sometimes playing re- 
markably well. They use mostly wind instruments, 
One speculates as to whether they possibly can earn a 
sufficient living ; it must be that they do, for they are 
respectable looking and decently clothed. Their play- 
ing is often as good as the average theater orchestra, 
Then there is the trumpeter who wanders about alone. 
He can execute some airs very well, and his solitary 
figure in the middle of the street, his earnest pleying, 
rather appeals to one’s sympathies, And what a mys- 
tery hangs over all these street vagabonds! Where do 
they come from, where do they go to, how do they live, 
and who arethey? Occasionally a newspaper reporter, 
out of startling news, hunts up their life and writes 
about it, but with little actual fact, I fancy, to build 
upon. 

Of all the curious instruments one sees on the sidewalk 
and streets of New York City, the miniature piano is the 
most singular. The last one that I observed was about 
two feet long, and a large-sized man was performing 
upon it, in order to do which he was obliged to kneel in 
front of it. The music, as can be imagined, is the size 
of theinstrument. It attracts children, who universally 
are fond of the toy form of things; that is, something 
reduced from the adult magnitude, so to speak, and 
constructed relatively to their own size and capacities, 

Pairs of pipers and blowers are common, playing 
strange airs, learned in Bohemia, Spain, and the Tyrol. 
How delightful it must be when by chance any of their 
countrymen hear them! They have sad, eager faces, 
and will play in front of your house a long time if 
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you toss them any kind of silver coin, which, I sup- 
pose, must seem, and be also, to them tenfold our valua- 
tion. In this they differ from most other classes of 
street musicians, who move on as soon as given any- 
thing ; in fact, it is a rather stale joke that when we 
pay we pay them to move on. 

Most people affect to consider street musicians a 
nuisance, and they are the standing joke of city news- 
papers, which divide their choicest humor between 
them and the back-yard cats, the plumbers, and the up- 
town goats. But in the uproar of a great city it is rather 
pleasant to catch even a strain of machine music. Just 
think, those sounds now produced by men and women 
of the most ignorant class, by merely turning a crank, 
came forth originally from the soul of some great com- 


poser ! 
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A PLEA FOR AMERICANISMS. 
By W. A. CROFFUT. 


HE CHRISTIAN UNION of March 5, in which 

“J. McG. F.,” of Andover, takes exception to 

some of the conclusions of my article on ‘‘ American- 

isms” in the Chicego ‘‘ Current,” escaped my eye till 
recently. 

I am sorry that he missed the whole point of what I 
tried to say, which was that we Americans should not 
discard our own peculiarities of speech merely because 
the English do not approve of them. I feel like insisting 
that Americans are quite as good judges of correct 
speech as English are, and should not repudiate their 
own methods of expression without some good reason. 
At the present moment, in New York, the dudes are di-- 
tating our language, as the demi-monde of Paris are dic- 
tating our dress. 

The good old word “‘ overcoat ” is disappearing from 
society which calls itself polite, and the designation 
“top coat” is appearing in its place. Every beau who 
dances at the next Patriarchs’ Ball will speak of his 
**top coat” if he shall find it necessary to allude to that 
article of apparel. The shoulder-straps that hold up 
our pantaloons (or “‘ trousers” if your correspondent 
prefers it) were known to our grandfathers as ‘‘ gal- 
lowses.” Mr. Lincoln always alluded to them as his 
“ gallis,” even in theplural. During this generation they 
have been called “‘ suspenders.” But the youth of New 
York have heard that London sprigs know these ap 
pendages as ‘“ braces,” and, lo! the word ‘“‘ suspender ” 
has got its walking-ticket. If the average New York 
society swell should find out to-morrow that shirts were 
called ‘‘ undergowns” along Piccadilly, there would be 
no more shirts in New York during this generation. 

What I insist on is that Americans should retain and 
use the words to which they are accustomed, admitting 
the equal solvency of the English pseudonyms without 
adopting them. And I would further submit that the 
fact that the great mass of cultured Americans have 
used certain words habitually is a sufficient test and 
guarantee of the accuracy andexcellence of those words. 
The word ‘‘ dress” fora woman’s ‘‘gown” has been 
so sanctioned ; the word “‘ fix,” meaning to repair ; the 
word ‘‘depot” for station. My critic says ‘‘ depot” 
does not and cannot mean “ station.” That it can 
mean and does mean “station” is proved by the fact 
that it is used for ‘‘ station ” by nine-tenths of all Amer- 
icans who travel by rail, and is never misunderstood. 
The word “let,” which originally meant prevent, now 
means permit, which shows of how little importance 
etymology is in deciding the meaning of words. 

The prime trouble is that New Yorkers are ashamed 
of their own habits of speech, and consider themselves 
provincial. It is this lingual servility that I protest 
against. They are learning to discard the good and 
much-needed word “store” and substitute “shop” for 
it. The objection to this is that ‘‘store” expresses 
exactly what they mean, while ‘‘ shop” designates, both 
here and in Great Britain, a place where things are man- 
ufactured. The English ought to adopt the word 
“store,” and also the much-needed word “‘ dry goods.” 

So our lingual snobs have learned to say they ‘‘ have 
been to drive” when they have been out in a carriagein 
the park or into the country, instead of that they ‘‘ have 
been to ride,” insisting, with the youth of Rotten Row, 
that riding applies only to horseback riding. Yet, asa 
matter of fact, when they go out in their carriage they 
do actually go to ride, as much as if they went in a rail- 
car; and they do not go to drive in any sense, for they 
always have a cheap man to drive forthem. Would 
they say they went to drive if they went in an omni- 
bus? The plea that the word “ride” must be saved 
for equestrians will do in England, where everybody 
who can at ali afford it is accustomed to the saddle; 
but it is prepostercus here, where four times as many 
people ride on bicycles as on horses. 

As tothe word “homely,” I still would use it in the 
Yankee sense of uncomely. Its use in the sense of 
“domestic” is pretty nearly obsolete even in England, 
and we sorely need a word that means, when applied to 
the features, much more than “plain” and considera- 
bly less than “ugly.” Your correspondent says he 








would let the shades of meaning go unexpressed rather 
than use the word ‘‘ homely ” for the purpose. Not so 
I; I have no reverence for words as words, and no use 
for them unless they can be made serviceable. 

Your correspondent would use ‘‘ engine” as the Eng- 
lish do, rather than the far better American word “ lo- 
comotive,” because ‘“‘ locomotive is an adjective.” Who 
said ‘‘ locomotive” was an adjective? If I say @ loco. 
motive, that makes a noun of it, though Lindley Mur- 
ray go to wreck. To make our grammar useful it must 
be a slave, not a fetich. 





MARCH AND APRIL. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


By Grorcr Parsons LATHROP. 


Mareh and April, hand in hand, 
Wandered through the dreamy land. 


URIOUSLY enough, April was bora in September. 
i Old Major Maynadier (he ought to have been 
named Grenadier), at present retired on half pay, had 
married his wife in an April, and was not ashamed to say 
that that month was, of all the twelve, the dearest to him 
in its associations. Therefore, with military precision, 
he resolved that his first child should receive in baptism 
the name given to the fourth division of the calendar. 
It was exceedingly lucky that the first child proved to 
be a girl; because, if it had been a boy, the Major’s 
idea of discipline would not have permitted any infrac- 
tion of the order which he had issued, and the boy 
would have had to carry through life the title which the 
Major had fixed upon. 

By an odd conjunction, Mr. Lowe, his next neighbor 
on the banks of the Hudson (near Yonkers), who was 
an intimate friend of the Major’s, had a boy, born a year 
befure, whom he had christened March, in compliment 
to an aristocratic relative. 

The Lowes and the Maynadiers saw a great deal of 
each other ; the members of the two households going 
to and fro across the stretch of lawn and fields and the 
quiet turnpike that separated them, with as little cere- 
mony as if they all lived on one estate and belonged to a 
singie family. They never took the trouble to balance 
the account of visits exchanged, but gave and received 
hospitalities with that freedom which attaches to the gifts 
we most value and are unwiiling to mark with a price. 
The quiet turnpike just mentioned was no obstacle to 
this pleasant intercourse, though it divided the Major’s 
farm from Mr. Lowe's country seat. But it was so very 
quiet that the town decided to make a new road which 
would be more traveled, and abandon this one. The 
new road was made ; the old one fell into disuse ; but 
from the day that this happened, the boundary—no 
longer a boundary—so easily crossed before, became the 
subject of dispute between the two families, and sepa- 
rated them asit never could have done while it remained 
a highway. 

The question was, to whom did the road belong now 
that it was given up by the public? According to law, 
of course, it reverted to the original owner of the land, 
or his successor ; but the date of its construction was so 
far back, in Revolutionary times, that it proved hard to 
ascertain positively who the original owner had been. 
A diligent searchiog of titles ensued, with much thumb- 
ing of dusty tomes at the Registry of Deeds, and col- 
lecting of collateral evidence. But some of the old 
landmarks by which the boundaries of the properties 
had been described were missing now, and the whole 
matter was involved in just enough uncertainty to make 
each claimant perfectly sure that he was in the right. 
When things had reached this pass, Mr. Lowe came over 
to callon the Major, one day, and met that officer on the 
path to the front door. 

“‘T had just started to go and see you,” said Major 
Maynadier, polltely, but without extending his hand or 
sniling. 

‘“‘ That’s singular,” said Lowe. ‘‘ On the same errand, 
I wonder ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” was the answer. ‘I was going to 
speak about the—ah—the old road.” 

**So was I!” rej. ined Lowe, in a hearty tone, as if it 
were the most delightful of topics, 

He was a broad-chested, vigorous man, whose cheeks 
glowed like rosy embers from among the mingled black 
and ashen hues of his beard ; while the beard, long and 
copious, had a manner of growing that made it look as 
if it were blown backward by a strong wind, against 
which he was determined to prevail. 

The Major, on the contrary, was rather thin ; his face 
was cleared of all halry tmpedimenta except a small, 
severe mustache. But he was as firm and upright as 
a palisade. Although he might not be at his best in an 
attack, it was evident that on the defensive he would 
hold vut forever. ‘‘ Very well,” he remarked, becoming 
more conciliatory than at first, “‘ since we have the same 
object in view—” 

‘* Let us hope that the same views will be an object to 
us,” Lowe threw in, playfully. 

‘*—Suppose we step into the house,” the Major con- 
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tinued, feeling that the jest was ill-timed, ‘‘and talk it 
over.” 

They betook themselves to the “ office,” which, in 
spite of its rigorous name, was a pleasant room, fur- 
nished with books and having windows that overlooked 
the Hudson. April was there—a bright-haired girl of 
eight years—nestled in one of the window-seats, reading 
a book. ‘‘ We shall have to disturb you, pet,” said her 
father. ‘‘ Mr. Lowe and I are going to talk business.” 

The child rose ; a charming little thing she was ; but 
the corners of her mouth showed her disappointment. 

‘* What! no kiss for your old uncle ?” criei Lowe, 
catching her on her way to the door. ‘‘ What are you 
reading, dear—poetry? Why, you don’t need any 
poetry—at your age.” 

‘* But I like it,” said April. 

‘So do I,” he rashly asserted. ‘‘ At least I like you ; 
and that will do just as well, won't it ?” 

So the small face was lost for a moment in the cloud 
of Lowe’s beard ; and when the cloud was withdrawn 
little April danced away to the door, smiling. 

Maynadier somehow felt that his friend was taking 
advantage of him by this proceeding. And yet, wasn’t it 
perfectly natural and customary ? He sighed, without 
knowing it. 

‘* Here is the map,” he announced, sitting down at the 
table. ‘‘I have looked up the whole thing, and put signs 
here to show the old landmarks. Asa matter of fact, a 
careful measurement has convinced me not only that 
the road belongs to my farm, but that my rights extend 
a little into your present inclosures. There was a mis- 
take made in running fences, long ago.” 

‘Oh, come, Maynadier ! isn’t that a little steep? Ex- 
cuse me,” Lowe added ; ‘‘I mustn’t get ruffled. My 
desire is to consult amicably. You may have made a 
mistake yourself, you know. But, even admitting that 
you haven't, you surely remember that when you bouug ht 
this estate I released a small claim which I had on the 
Butternut field. I wanted you for a neighbor, and pre- 
ferred to be courteous.” 

“‘ Certainly, Lowe, [remember. I was about to say 
that, in consideration of that, I give up my claim to the 
strip of land I’m speaking of. So we start square as to 
the road.” 

‘* But the road,” said the other, leaning forward with 
his blowy beard against his chest, and lookirg resolute, 
‘‘the road is as much mine as yours. According to my 
view of it the old line ran somewhat crooked, but, virt- 
ually, it gave the major part to me.” 

Maynadier regarded him with a grim smile. ‘The 
major part,” he said, ‘‘is exactly mine.” 

Lowe laughed, but uneasilv. 

‘I wasn’t puuning,” he said ; ‘I didn’t mean that.” 

‘* But I did,” said Maynadier, doggedly. 

‘* Well,” resumed his neighbor, ‘let's see how you 
make it out. What's this?” He put his finger on the 
map. ‘‘ The old ‘tree scarred by lightning,’ mentioned 
in the ancient deeds? You know there’s no trace of it 
left. How cap you locate it ?” 

The Major became reticent. 

‘* T’ve got evidence enough,” he declared. 

‘All right,” said Lowe. ‘‘ Suppose, now, I were to 
show you a weak spotin your defenses. You know 
the hollow by your gate ?” 

“Yes, yes. What about it?” Maynadier inquired, 
eagerly. 

“‘ Well, sir,” Lowe replied, “‘I can prove that my line 
should extend from the granite bowlder one furlong and 
two chains to that very spot ; thence westerly—” 

‘* How can you ?” demanded the Major. 

“That's my affair,” his friend answered, Jeaning 
back, with an obvious inclination to chuckle. 

The Major sprang up impatient. ‘‘ Good heavens !” 
he cried, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Have we gone so far that one 
old friend is concealing information from the other, as 
if we were in court ?” 

*“Not one old friend,” Lowe pointed out, ‘‘ but two. 
We're both in the same box, Maynadier.” 

‘‘Lord, yes ! the witness-box, I should think,” groaned 
the Major. 

“It is absurd,” Lowe confessed, somewhat touched. 
‘Let us see. We have both got along hitherto without 
owning the road. What do you say to dropping the 
question, and leaving the whole con\ounded tane asit is ?” 

“‘ Impossible,” was the reply. ‘‘ If it’s common prop- 
erty, some one will invade it. Besides, though we 
agreed, our children might not.” 

“* Ah, yes! the children,” Lowe repeated, thinking of 
his st»rdy boy March, whose ruddy cheeks and tawny 
hair, he had often thought, would make a fine accom- 
paniment to April’s more delicate beauty, if the two 
should conclude to be husband and wife by and by. 
“*Oh, well,” he went on, growling a prelude to con- 
cession, ‘‘{t {-n’t worth while quarreling. Don’t let’s 
be a pair of fools, old man!” He didn’t consider that 
he himself could bea fool under any circumstances ; so it 
was rather generous to assume that he might possibly be. 

‘‘IT admit that it’s foolish in one sense,” said the 
M>jor, with pained dignity. ‘‘The land is not much 
accuunt, anyway.” 
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“True,” said Lowe, going to the fire and warming 
his back, as if to thaw himself into magnanimity. 
“Hang it! I'd almost as Ilef let you have it all.” 

“Why, Lowe,” exclaimed the other, ‘‘ that’s more 
like your old self !” 

‘*T say almost as lief,” his friend proceeded. ‘‘ But 
that would hardly be fair. So I think we'd better divide 
evenly.” 

Maynadier’s face contracted with the involuntary sur- 
mise that his neighbor was taking an easy way out of a 
weak position. He turned and gazed stonily through 
the window, his eyes resting on the silent river, which 
seemed to emblemize the stream of misunderstanding 
that was slowly widening between his neighbor and 
himself. 

‘*T can’t do it!" he exclaimed at length. ‘ We 
should never be quite satisfied, either of us. And then 
—it wouldn’t be right, you know. I hate to have any 
difficulty with you, Lowe, and would make a sacrifice 
to avoid it ifI could. But this is an affair of rights. 
One of us ought to have the whole or nothing. Which 
of us is it to be ?” 

‘‘By George! It isn’t going to be the one that’s not 
entitled to it,” Lowe declared, setting his teeth. He 
walked the length of the room and back—always with 
that appearance of contending against an obstinate 
breeze. ‘I've done all J could; and I’m bitterly dis- 
appointed in you. Why, you won’t yleld au inch! 
You're about as pliable as a jack-knife—only one hinge 
in you, and when that moves you cut whatever you 
come down upon. You want to cut it square off. 
Tha‘’s what you're going to do to our friendship.” 

The Major repressed his wrath, but it came out plainly 
in his words: ‘‘ Mr. Lowe, violence isn’t going to help 
us. If you want to dispute my title, do so in the proper 
place and according to the proper forms. The business- 
like way is the legal way.” 

“Oh, yes!” retorted Lowe, ‘‘I know that. You 
shall have plenty of ‘the legal way’ before we get 
through. But the responsibility is not mine—only the 
land is,” he flung back, after gaining the threshold. 

The door closed quietly behind the tumult in which 
he rushed off. 

He did not enter the house again for twelve years. 

The first phase of the combat, after this interview, 
was that the Major continued to use the old road as 4 
means of communication with the new turnpike, though 
Lowe had, on his part, laid out a new driveway for his 
own house. Accordingly, before long, Lowe resorted 
to the courts, and obtained a temporary injunction for- 
bidding the Major to use the road; so that Maynadier 
had to open a new approach to his farm. Then Lowe 
put up signs at the two points where the old route passed 
his territory, warning trespassers. His antagonist im- 
nediately erected rival signboards. Next, the Major 
executed a strategical movement. He pulled down his 
fence—which was a cheap post-and-rail construction, 
quite old and out of repair—along the whole border on 
that side, so as to include the disputed ground with his 
owu. 

Now, Lowe was in much better circumstances than 
his neighbor, and had an excellent fence of fron to mark 
his side of the way ; consequently he was much averse 
to imitating the enemy’s tactics when destruction was 
resorted to. But bis case against Maynadier had, mean- 
while, come to trial, and was proceeding very slowly. 
He lost patience ; could not endure the quiet exultation 
with which the defendant was seen, nearly every day, 
pacing about and contemplating the little breadth of 
dirt which he had added to his fields ; and the upshot 
was that the iron fence had to come down, though each 
separate stake in it inflicted a wound upon the owner’s 
mind. The limits of the rival domains were now traced 
only by a fewstone sockets on Lowe’s side, and by a row 
of old tent-pegs on the Major’s. But the plaintiff at 
least gained the satisfaction of seelng that the defendant 
no longer prowled along the roadway with an air of 
proprietorship. 

Snch folly may seem incredible ; but a real estate 
quarrel—especially when the subject is of petty dimen- 
sions—must always be classed among the acutest cases 
of disagreement. The dumb earth, under such cir- 
cumstances, has a way of reasserting a primeval power 
over the human clay that goes around asserting lordship 
of the soil from which it was molded. 

The Lowes, when speaking to acquaintances, ‘erls- 
ively alluded to the deserted highway as ‘‘ the Major 
part.” And the Maynadiers, with equal sarcasm, called 
it the ‘‘ Lowe-lands—very low, indeed.” 

“‘It is amazing,” said Mrs. Maynadier to her hus- 
band, *‘that a man who seems so much a gentleman as 
Mr. Lowe, and is so earnest a Churchman, should 
have been so aggressive.” 

“Yes, it is,” the Major assented. ‘‘ After all, I 
shouldn’t have pressed the matter very farif he had 
simply allowed me to use the place as a private 
drive.” 

“* And then, too,” his wife rejoined, ‘‘ he is rich, and 
we are comparatively poor. He doesn’t really need the 
land.” 





‘*No,” said the Major ; ‘‘ but what can you expect ? 
Those wealthy people are very apt to be like that.” 
On the other hand, Mrs. Lowe said to Mr. Lowe: 


‘It’s always so, John. If you interfere with another | 


man so far as to help him, he’s sure to be ungrateful. 
The great mistake was your doing Major Maynadier 
that favor about the Butternut field.” 

‘*T suppose it was,” sighed Lowe. “I’m sure this is 
a very small matter we're fighting about ; but there’s 
a principle involved. He wouldn’t meet me half 
way.” Here Mr. Lowe grasped more firmly the new s- 
paper he had been reading, and rustled it in a fashion 
suggestive of an aroussd moral sense. ‘‘ I assure you, 
my dear, I don’t feel any bitterness. But I’m going to 
beat him, if it takes five years !” 

Thus the two families continued, in the midst of 
strife, to be very forgiving—towards themselves. 

They worshiped in the same church ; went to see the 
same people ; attended the same parties, very often ; but 
all direct intercourse was broken off between them, and 
they ceased to recognize each other. Maynadier, as well 
as Lowe, had entertained a dream—the future union 
of his daughter and young March Lowe; but such a 
scheme as that was now out of the question, and he 
shivered as he thought of the mistake he might have 
made in encouraging it. The children, of course, were 
instructed in the mysteries of the dissension, so far as 
they could understand them; and the struggle of the 
two houses, with its blighting effect on their own 
former friendship, overshadowed everything else in its 
malign importance. It took its place in their minds 
among the great controversies of the world which they 
were then studying—the rivalry of Cesar with Pompey, 
and the like; for children regard these troubles more 
seriously and with more suffering than we commonly 
remember that they do. 

Mr. Lowe won |is case; but it was carrfed higher, on 
exceptions, and ultimately was started on its slow way 
tothe Court of Appeals. Then, too, the Major found an 
excuse for bringing a suit as plaintiff against Lowe ; the 
proceedings were postnoned ; endless delays occurred ; 
not only five years passed, but ten, and still the two 
men were locked in their wrestlers’ embrace, until it 
seemed that they were likely to become petrified in that 
attitude. 

Meanwhile the disused road underwent changes, and 
became a narrow belt of shaggy growth between the 
two properties. Nature bad taken a hint, and, despite 
the leveling of artifctai barriers, had reared a make- 
shift barrier on her own account. The obsolete ruts 
were completely matted in grass and wildflowers. Then 
shrubs sprang up; a haph..zird plantation of small trees 
was created. The greenbrier tangled {ts thorny vine 
and glossy leaves over the larger growth ; sharp-savored 
barberrfes flourished by the stone remnants of Lowe's 
fence ; and, being little molested there, birds made their 
nests among the thickets. Finally, the wonted trail of 
human travel was transformed into a winding tract of 
bloom and branch, full of song and perfume, but rarely 
invaded by the foot of man or woman. 

By the time the frontier war had gone on for nearly 
twelve years, it became so monotonous that the two 
belligerents grew languid In its prosecution, and treated 
it as a wearl:ome matter of course. But while the old 
folks stood comparatively still, March and April had 
been rapidly advancing to the dangerous perfod when 
courtships may be expected ; and their parents showed 
a great anxiety to keep them out of each other’s sight. 
March was sent to St. Paul’s School, in New Hampshire ; 
and when he came home for the long holidays, either 
the Maynadiers rented their place and went away, or 
else it happened with suspicious regularity that April 
had to make visits at adistance. Atlast March went to 
Harvard, and April was established at Vassar. Natural- 
ly, she was a little the more rapid in developing, and 
they both graduated at about the same time ; but they 
hau so seldom been in the same place together, for 
several years past, that {t would not have been astonishing 
if they had not known each other on meeting. And it 
was nearly as difficult for them to meet as {t would be 
for the prophetic male and female figures of the old- 
fashioned baroraeter, one of whom is always shut up 
when the other {s out. 

The young man was decidedly handsome ; a large, 
athletic fellow, with strong, frank features, of whom 
his mother sometimes complained that he was vehement 
to roughness. At other times, however, he could be as 
gentle as any one night wish. He liked to wear a 
velvet coat and stalk around at his ease; and although 
he had tried the severest measures for taming his 
leonine hair, even to cropping it, he had given up the 
struggle, and now allowed it to tumble over his ears and 
foretead as it would, in a way appropriate to his im- 
petuous character. It was said that he was rather wild 
at college ; rumors whereof coming to the knowledge of 
the Major, that officer remarked to his second-in-com- 
mand: ‘‘ We see now, my dear, how fortunate it is 
that all possibility of a match with Prillie was shut off 
long ago. Really, this quarrel may have been a good 
providence,” 








“Yes,” sald Mrs, Maynadier, accepting the opinion 
as it were on the pofnt of her crochet needle, and work- 
ing it firmly into the texture of an afghan she was mak- 
ing. ‘‘ Oh, if it had happened the other way !” 

But in another respect the providence was not so 
favorable. For the Major’s litigation had been a serious 
expense to him; he could not afford the depletion ; his 
house and farm had both been running down, growing 
more and more shabby. 

The two young people had their own opinions of the 
complication. April, at the age of ten, used to wish 
she were a boy, so that she could fizht and thrash their 
neighbor's son ; she considered him, next to his father, 
the most detestable person on earth. At present, hav- 
ing had a liberal education, she exonerated him entirely. 
March also, who had once been consumed with rage 
and bitterness against the Maynadiers, came back from 
college with a nobly impartial mind, and was disposed 
to smile indulgently upon the foolishness of his parents 
and their enemies. At the same time both were anxious 
not to be disloyal to their respective elders ; and so they 
had to keep these opinions to themselves. 

That summer, when they had both just graduated, the 
estrangement between them was supposed to be so com- 
pletely established that precautions were relaxed. 
Lowe said to his wife: “I'll be hanged if I’ll live any 
longer under this terrorism. March won’t see anything 
of the girl, anyway, and if he does, there’s no danger 
now. He must pass the summer here.” The Mafor 
arrived at a corresponding decis'on. ‘‘I can’t finda 
tenant for the place this year,” he safd, ‘‘ and, besides, 
why should we always be runninz away, or sendins 
Prillie away ? It amounts simply to being ‘yrannized 
over by this man Lowe. I won’tsubmittoit! If he 
doesn’t want to keep his young cub here, let him settle 
that for himself.” 

Consequently, April stayed, too; and the two old 
gentlemen rejoiced in the idea that they were offering a 
mutual defiance. 


CHINA’S ATTITUDE TOWARD MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


R. JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, lately our Min- 

ister to China, has just returned to this country. 
In an interview with a ‘‘ Herald” reporter he gave, 
among much other interesting information about the 
Chinese, the following statement of the relations of the 
people and the Government with the missionaries : 

‘‘The missionaries are divided into three classes— 
those of the G-eek Church, the Catholic and the Prot- 
estant Churches. ‘They have missionaies in many parts 
of the Empire. I found them, asa general thing, de- 
vout and good men, who learn the language, publish 
books and tracts, go out among the people, and endeavor 
to do good. I should say that the Catholic missionaries 
had obtained the most converts, partly from the fact 
that they have been in China for a long time, going 
back, I think, two or three centuries in some places, 
and partly from the fact that they adopt the Chinese 
dress and customs, live among the people, and endeavor 
to become a part of the Chinese life. Ido not know 
much about what has been done by the Greek priests. 
I rather fancy their work in China has mainly been to 
attend to their own people. The Protestant missfon- 
aries are teachers rather than preachers, and the good 
that will come from their work will be in inducing the 
better {ideas that belong to our civilization. We have 
many gifted men among the missionaries—pious men 
who devote themselves to their work ; and in my many 
conversations with them—and I have met them all—I 
find the sense of hope and encouragement. The med- 
ical missionaries are especially useful, I should say, in 
advancing their cause. They go among the people, 
build hospitals, care for the poor and the sick, and my 
impression is that the medical missionary in China, 
whether he belongs to the Protestant, the Catholic, or 
the Greek Church, will be the pioneer in advancing 
Christian ideas.” 

**Do the Chinese Government interfere with mission- 
ary work ?” 

‘*No; they care nothing about it. The ruling classes 
in China are mainly, probably all, Confucians, and 
Confucianism is a faith that might be called a mild 
atheism—a high morality based upon sentiments of 
charity, loyalty, love, music, and worship of the ances- 
tors, Itis a very indulgent, progressive, and in many 
respects a beautiful faith ; but the element of charity 
which permeates the Confucian doctrines, recognizing, 
as it does, every other form of religion, leads the Chinese 
officials to be tolerant to missionaries. This is shown 
by the fact that Mohammedanism is one of the four 
great religions in China, especially in the north. Some- 
times there has been a misapprehension among the Chi- 
nese Officials that the teaching of Christ or Mohammed- 
anism might interfere with the loyalty of Chinamen to 
the throne, but that, I believe, has disappeared. Our 
missionary friends in all their teachings inculcate the 
duty of a Chinaman to obey his sovereign as a part of 
the Christian faith,” 
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CHATS ABOUT ART. 


SEVENTH PAPER. 
By Miss O. M. E. Rowe. 
RAPHAEL SANTI.—1483-1520. 


N a steep hillside in the half-forgotten, ruined city 
O of Urbino stands the quaint old house in which 
Raphael was borz. It is sacredly preserved as public 
property, and the chapel contains a fresco painted by 
Santi, his father, in which the face of the infant Jesus 
represents the little Raphael, and the Virgin is a por- 
trait of Margia, his mother. She was a large-hearted, 
loving woman, and endowed her illustrious son with 
those gentle qualities which won for him ull hearts. Ip 
1494 Santi died, leaving the boy to the guardianship 
of a stepmother, a resolute, determined character, and 
an uncle who was an ambitious priest. They quarreled 
continually about the Santi estates, and fortunately 
another uncle, who appreciated the lad’s ability, removed 
him to the quiet atmosphere of Perugino’s studio, where 
he spent nine years of happy industry, undisturbed by 
the scenes of carnage in the city. Perugia is a pictur 
esque city, with ponderous walls, on the rugged Apen- 
nines overlooking the Tiber. It is beautiful with an- 
tique sculptures, and silent churches rich with medix val 
monuments and pre Raphaelite art; but in Raphael's 
pupilage the rival Oddi chieftains deluged the streets 
with their massacres, and even the cathedral was 80 
blood-stained that it was washed with wine and reconse- 
crated. Strange that the Umbrian school, whose art 1 
characterized by lofty spirituality, should have blos. 
somed amid such scenes! Perugino’s stainless purity o! 
soul, and sweet, tender enthusiasm, left an indelible im- 
press on the young student, but the master’s hisiory is 
“the saddest in the annals of Christian art.” He was 
an adherent of the prophet-monk, and Savonarola’s 
martyrdom overthrew his faith inGodand man. When 
dying, he refused a confessor, saying, ‘‘I wish to know 
how a soul will fare in the hereafter that has not been 
shrived.” 

Rapbael seems to have outstripped the other pupils, 
and, after mastering the technique of his art, he assisted 
in the master’s frescoes, and his hand may be traced in 
many of Perugino’s works. In 1499 he returned to Ur- 
bino to reconcile a family quarrel, and settled an annu 
ity on his little stepsister Elisabetta, whose portrait he 
introduced into many pictures. I pass hastily over this 
early period, mentioning only the ‘‘ Staffa Madonna,” 
an exquisitely finished circular painting, which remained 
in Perugia almost 400 years, and then was bought by 
the Emperor of Russia for $70,000. After leaving 
Perugino’s studio, Raphael painted for the Franciscan 
monks ‘‘ Lo Sposolizio” (the Marriage of the Virgin, 
No. 23),' which is almost a duplicate of Perugino’s pict- 
ure, bul with better perspective and greater beauty of 
form. This is now in Milan, and is the best example of 
what is called his first manner, or Peruginesque style. 

When twenty-one years old he returned to his native 
city, finding favor at the court of the Duke of Urbino, 
especially with the Duchess and other high-bred ladies. 
He is described (No. 1) as having a delicate but sym- 
metrical figure, a long neck, a small, shapely head, cov 
ered with heavy masses of dark hair, and an olive com- 
plexion, while tender brown eyes gave an expression of 
delicate beauty to his face—‘‘ fair index to a seul at 
once gentle, chivalrous, and free from jealousy.” He 
was not idle at court, and the St. Michael and St. 
George now in the Louvre show a luminous coloring 
and less of Perugino’s manner. He wearied of the 
narrow life, and naturally the growing art interes! 
drew him to Florence. It is pleasant to imagine 
the handsome, buoyant young artist as his soul ab- 
sorbed the beauties of its art—the noble dome of Bru- 
nelleschi, the tower of Giotto, the marbles and bronzes of 
Donatello, the baptistery gates of Ghiberti that Michael 
Angelo said were worthy to be the gates of Peradise, 
and the pi-tures of Massaccio and Ghirlandaio. He 
brought new life and love of art to the disheartened Fra 
Bariolommeo as together they walked the cloisters of 
San Marco, beautiful with Angelico’s angels. It was 
an enchanted land to him, and his study of Leonardo 
da Vinci and Michael Angelo developed his second 
manner, in which the tender spirituality and grace of 
form that he took from the Umbrian school are vital- 
ized by the masculine life and strong realism of the 
Florentine school. Human life from tender to sublime, 
and character in its individuality, grew into his work 
under this awakening. In this brief sketch it is possible 
to mention only a few of his most characteristic pictures, 
for although he died at thirty seven years of age, he left 
287 paintings, and 576 studies and drawings. 





1 The figures refer to the catalogue of the Soule Photograph 
Company, Boston, for the benefit of those making an art album 
according to the plan described in first paper (March 26). The 
list is much larger than usual, for no other artist has so many 
pictures of attractive interest and so easily understood. 





During his first winter in Rome he painted the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna della Gran Duca” (5), so called because the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand ILI. carried it with him when traveling, 
and prayed before it every morning. It is nowin the 
Pitti Gallery, and shows a blue-robed Madonna, with 
the sweet smile he now adopted under Leonardo’s influ- 
ence. Wherever he was he worked continually, and in 
1505, when revisiting Perugia, he finished many pictures, 
mostly of religious subjects. A brick on which he ex- 
perimented in fresco by painting a child’s head was 
bought by King Louis of Bavaria for 1,000 scudi. His 
first wall painting was in the church of San Severo, and 
represents the Holy Trinity surrounded by angels and 
blessing a group of monks. Longing for the proud pos- 
sibilities of Fiorence, he left the work for Perugino to 
finish. He found the art-loving Tuscans full of enthu- 
siasm Over two great cartoons, the ‘‘ Battle of the Stand- 
ard,” by Leonardo, and the ‘‘ Bathing Soldiers,” by An- 
gelo, rival designs for the Palazzo Vecchio—the great 
council hall of Savonarola, never completed. Only 
those who have known the intense emotion of finding 
their secret aspiration and ideal achieved by others 
can understand Raphael’s sensations as he studied them. 
He also learned that strength ahd passion can glow on 
canvas as well as love and resignatioa. His drawing 
now gained in force, and, although encompassed with 
the paganized sentiment, he clung to the sweet tender- 
ness of Perugino. He moved in the best soclety, and 
received many orders for portraits of nobles. At this 
time he painted the celebrated ‘‘ Madonna Cardellino” 
(of the Goldfinch, 17) for a wedding gift to his friend 
Nasi. What bride ever had so rare a dowry? The 
Virgin, seated in a fair landscape, gazes with unutter- 
able love on her Child, who caresses a goldfinch held by 
the little St. John. What wonderful things this woman 
‘‘hid in her heart”! Perhaps the idea of this group 
was taken from the legend that when the young Jesus 
made birds of mud in childish play with his mates, his 
birds changed to real birds that flew away singing. 
This painting was sacredly preserved until the fall of 
the Nasi palace, when it was broken in pieces. It is 
now one of the treasures of the Uffizi, and, although 
skillfully restored, still shows the lines of fracture. 

In 1506 Raphael visited the famous old city of 

Bologna, where he formed a close friendship with Fran- 
cesco Francia, ‘‘ the most sincerely pious of the Chris- 
tian painters.” Then he went to Urbino, where the 
Duke had gathered a coterie of brilliant, intellectual 
men, who warmly welcomed him. Their discussions of 
philosophy and theology deepened his sense of the eter- 
nal verities which art strives to express. Henry VII. 
had given the Duke the insignia of the Garter; and in 
gratitude the Duke, with other gifts, sent a small 
‘St. George and the Dragon” by Raphael. It suffered 
many vicissitudes, and is now in the Hermitage in St. 
Petersburg, hung before a perpetually burning lamp. 
While at Urbino he essayed his first classic picture, the 
‘‘Three Graces,” and produced ‘‘ La Belle Jardiniére” 
(19), now in the Louvre. It marks the high tide of his 
second manner. The model of the Virgin {is said to 
have been a flower-girl to whom he was attached ; hence 
the name. The names of his Madonnas grew out of the 
necessity of designating them, and the world’s loving 
interest long after the master’s death. On his way to 
Florence he stopped at the Tuscan Abbry of Vallom- 
brosa, and painted, with great power and truth, the por- 
traits of several monks. From this time, to be painted 
by Raphael was to be famous, and his rare skill at por- 
traiture has been surpassed only by Titian. He now 
devoted himself afresh to Madonnas, who became 
grander types of woman, for the handsome young court- 
ier had somehow divined the secret of motherhood 
love. His first attempt at dramatic action was ‘‘ The 
Eotombment” (28), now in the Borghese. It shows how 
the Florentine influence strengthened his genius. Pas- 
savant says that it is ‘‘ full of living fire.” Two young 
men bear the dead Christ to the tomb, while Mary Mag- 
dalene grasps his hand in terrified grief. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and the beloved disciple come close in their 
despair, and the fainting mother is supported by sympa- 
thizing friends. To this period belongs the unfinished 
‘Madonna del Baldacchino” (of the Canopy, No. 6), 
ordered by the Dei family. The enthroned Mother and 
Child look down on St. Peter, St. Bruno, and other 
saints, while in the foreground two charming cherubs 
(7) sing from a scroll. Napoleon carried this picture 
away, and gave it to Brussels, whence it was restored to 
the Pitti Palace. 

When Raphael was twenty-five years old he had 
accomplished some of his noblest work, and his fame 
was spread through Italy. He had no struggles with 
poverty, and little adverse criticism ; from first to last 
he was fortune’s darling. Pope Julius II. summoned 
him to Rome. where Angelo had begun the great mauso- 
leum, and Bramante was rebuilding St. Peter’s. He 
began at once to decorate the Stanze, or halls of the 
Vatican, and was constantly aided by his pupils. On 
the first, called La Segnatura, he frescoed Theology 
(36), or Debate of the Holy Sacrament, which repre- 
sents the Church triumphant in glory and the Church 





militant on earth. On the opposite wall is the famous 
School of Athens (3), an assembly of fifty-two ancient 
philosophers, with Plato and Aristotle (138) in the center, 
and Diogenes on the steps. Passavant calls this Raphael's 
most magnificent work. The Parnassus (32), on another 
wall, represents Apollo surrounded by the nine Muses, 
while the heroic figure of Homer singing, Virgil and 
Dante near by talking, the lyric and dramatic writers of 
antiquity, and several medieval poets, complete the 
wonderful group. Ruskin says the artist ‘‘ in this hall 
wrote upon the walls the Mene, Tekel, Upharsin of the 
art of Christianity. From that spot, and from that 
hour, the intellect and art of Italy date their degrada- 
tion.” During the three years of the Segnatura frescoes 
he painted ‘‘La Fornarina” (25), now in the Barberini 
Palace. This half-draped girl, with passionate Italian 
beauty, is supposed to be the beloved Margarite who 
attended the dying Raphael, and for whom he provided 
in his will. The bracelet on her arm is inscribed 
‘Raphael Urbinas.” To this period belongs the large 
altar-plece called ‘‘ Madonna di Foligno” (29), from the 
city in the background. Mary and the Child areina 
golden glory of exquisite angelic forms, with St. Jerome, 
Conti (who ordered it), St. Francis, and St. John, and 
in the foreground ache: ub bearing atablet. In 1512-13, 
while frescoing the second Vatican hall, he executed the 
famous ‘‘ Madonna del Pesce,” so called from the fish 
(No. 146) which Tobias offers, as, led by the angel 
Raphael, he begs for his blind father’s cure. The ven- 
erable St. Jerome holds a book, probably the apocryphal 
Tobit which he translated. It was intended for a 
chapel where blind people resorted for healing, but is 
now in Madrid. 

From this time follows Raphael's third, or Roman, 
manner, born out of study of Angelo’s majestic Sistine 
ceiling. He was rich, and lived like a prince, witha 
retinue of followers and adoring pupils. After the 
death of Julius, he frescoed two more Stanze of the 
Vatican, under patronage of Pope Leo X., and the Log- 
gie, or long corridors, called ‘‘ Raphael's Bible,” from 
the Scripture history he portrayed, The story of the 
cartoons or designs for tapestries is tco long to tell here. 
The St. Cecilia (22) und the ‘“‘ Madonna della Sedia” (of 
the Chair, No. 4) are known and loved in every house- 
hold. The Sicilian Convent of Spasimo ordered an 
altar-piece, and Raphael painted ‘“‘Christ Bearing His 
Cross”—a masterpiece which blends divine majesty 
with human anguish in the Saviour’s face. The vessel 
that carried it to Palermo was lost, with all on board, 
but the picture floated unharmed into Genoa. The 
monks claimed it, but the Genoese clung to their prize 
till the Pope interfered. The last work done by his own 
hands was the famous Sistine Madonna (2), now in 
Dresden. Liibke says: ‘‘ This picture has united his 
deepest thought, his profoundest insight, his completest 
loveliness, which is, and will continue to be, the apex 
of all religious art.’ It belongs to no age and no special 
creed, but is universal and immortal. Two years before 
his death he designed twelve cartoons illustrating the 
fable of Psyche and Cupld, which his pupils frescoed on 
the Farnesina Villa. On Good Friday, 1620, his thirty- 
seventh birthday, death softly took his brush from the 
half-finished ‘“‘ Transfiguration” (80); but the master, 
unconscious of the gathering shadows, had wrought the 
figures of the Saviour, the demoniac boy and his father 
(187), St. Andrew, and the kneeling woman. All Rome 
mourned for him, and the ‘ Transfiguration” was 
placed over his bier as he lay in state. He was buried 
in the Pantheon beside Maria Bibinena, his betrothed 
bride, and his epitaph ends with these words : ‘‘ This is 
that Raphael by whom Nature feared to be conquered 
while he lived, and to die when he died.” 








ROSE SLUGS. 


I wish to ask ‘*M. D. Wellcome,” who writes about 
the culture of roses and other flowers in The Christian 
Union, what to do with my roses. For four years all varie- 
ties of my outdoor roses are, early in spring, as soon as well 
leaved out, covered with very small, pale-green worms ; 
these increase in size and literally cover the bushes, eating 
the leaves ti:] they are skeletonized. They have ruined the 
buds as soon as they are any size. I have tried various 
things in water, syringing the bushes to little purpose, for 
what hurt the worms ruined the foliage and destroyed the 
buds. There has been but one crop of worms per year till 
this year, and this yeartwocrops. Some of my fine roses 
have been entirely killed by these worms. I notice, before 
the worms make their appearance, swarms of flies of a pe- 
cullar appearance are all round and over the rose bushes, 
but on examining I have never been able to detect any eggs. 
Now I hope ‘* M. D. Wellcome ”’ may be able to tell me how 
I may be able to have my roses saved from this disagreeable 
pest. I live in Central Illinois, and this pestis general in the 
county (Pike). Mrs. E. R. 

RS. E. R.: Your request that I tell you how to 
get rid of the rose slugs has been forwarded by 
the editor, with the request that I reply through The 
Christian Union. Believing that mavy would be glad 


to learn about the origin of this pest, as do you, we will 
tell all that we have gathered up respecting it. The 
green worm is no doubt the larva of the rose saw-fly. 
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Harris, the entomologist, says: ‘‘ They may sometimes 
be found on the leaves as early as the first of June, but 
do not usually appear in considerable numbers until 
the twentieth of the same month. How long they are 
in coming to maturity I have not particularly observed ; 
but the period of their existence in the caterpillar state 
probably does not exceed three weeks. They havea 
small, round, yellowish head with a black dot on each 
side of it, and are provided with twenty-two short legs. 
The body is green and almost transparent, like jelly... . 
These gelatinous and sluggish creatures eat the upper 
surface of the leaf in large irregrular patches, leaving the 
veins and the skin untouched ; and they are sometimes 
so thick that not a leaf on the bnshes is spared by them. 
They cast their skins several times, leaving them ex. 
tended and fastened on the leaves; after the last molt 
ing they lose their semi-transparent and greenish color, 
and acquire an opaque, yellowish hue. They then leave 
the rose bushes, some of them slowly creeping down the 
stem, and others rolling up and dropping off. Having 
reached the ground, they burrow to the depth of an inch 
or more, where each one makes for itself a small oval 
cell of grains of earth cemented with a little gummy 
silk. Having finished their transformations, and turned 
to flies within their cells, they come out of the ground 
early in August and lay their eggs for a second brood of 
young. ‘these in turn perform their appointed work of 
destru ction in the autumn ; they then gointothe ground, 
and appear in the winged form in the following spring 
apd summer.” 

This will explain to you about the swarms of flies and 
their relation to the slugs. 

Mr. Elias A. Long, in ‘‘ Etome Florist,” says: ‘‘ The 
most troublesome insect eneinies of the hardy roses are 
the rose saw-fly, especially in its caterpillar state—then 
known as the rose slug—and the rose chafer or bug.’ 
He describes the depredations of each of them, and says: 
‘‘ During the last weeks in May, and until the middle of 
June, the rose saw-flies make their appearance upon the 
plant, pair, and lay their eggs in the incisions made 
with their sawsintheleaves. They are of a shiny black 
color, about one-fifth of an inch long, and will be found 
mostly on the under side of the leaves, or flying around 
from bush to bush.” We need not quote any more, as it 
isin agreement with what Mr. Harris has said. We 
have all of us seen the worms, the white flies, and the 
black saw-fly, but [ never could catch the leaf-cutter at 
work. Now, what is the remedy? We will give sev- 
eral, and you may try one orall. One writer says: “I 
have tried many remedies, but none have been 80 relia- 
ble as a mixture of whale.oil soap emd water, in the pro- 
portion of one pound of soap to eight gallons of water. 
The plants should be syringed on the first appearance of 
the pest in the spring, taking care to throw the mixture 
on the under side of the leaves as well as the upper. Re- 
peat for several days.” 

One writes me thus: “ You say in The Christian 
Union ‘rose slugs must be hand picked.’ Notso. First 
sprinkle your bushes with water so the following will 
stay : Marble dust, or fine ground plaster of Paris, or 
fine coal ashes. Put on freely—before the slug comes is 
best, but if there they won’t stay ; it hurts their teeth.” 
Signed, ‘‘One who has used this ten years.” We are 
under obligation to our unknown friend, and trust that 
this may prove to be indeed effective. We have had little 
trouble with the slug; bave picked off the leaves on 
which we found them, and hellebore has always been 
effective for destroying the aphis. 

Here is another remedy we have just found : ‘‘I have 
tried everything, but, for the greenhouse as well as the 
garden, I find nothing equal to phosphorus soap; a 
tablespoonful dissolved in a gallon of water, and applied 
with a watering-pot or syringe.” 

Yet another: ‘‘We have tried washing our house 
plants with soap and water, with a few drops of kero- 
sene added, to remove insects, and have found it a sure 
remedy. We have also found this treatment a specific 
for white fly on roses in the garden. I have tried kero- 
sene for green lice with fine success. I tried kerosene 
also last year for scale insect on an oleander which was 
almost covered with the pest. I poured into about half 
a gallon of warm water half a teaspoonful of oil; then 
with a cloth wet with the mixture I wiped every leaf 
carefully. Since that time my oleander has been per- 
fectly healthy, and I never saw finer blooms.” 

Wetrust that some or all of these remedies will be 
helpful to our readers. Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME. 

YARMOUTH, Me. 


CHANGE THE DEMAND. 


HE Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 

met in Washington, D. C., September 1. Mr. 
Colman, Commissioner of Agriculture, addressed the 
convention, and urged that the General Government 
co-operate with the several State Governments in legis- 
lating against the adulteration of foods. He said : 

‘‘In so simple a matter as the adulteration of milk, it 
would be hard to secure a conviction in a court of justice 
for any person practicing it, because of the absence of any 
special standard by means of which the extent of the 











adulteration could be measured. It should not only be the 
object of chemical control of agriculture that abundant 
crops should be produced, but also to see that the products 
of the fields should be delivered to consumers free of any 
cheap or deleterious adulteration. 

‘* The frauds that are practiced upon the public in adding 
cheap and frequently harmful ingredients to the food we 
eat, in order to make greater profits, ought to be exposed 
in no uncertain way, and the prepetrators of them heli up 
before the public as objects of scorn and detestation. To 
such an extent is the adulteration of butter and the manu- 
facture of a counterfeit article carried on, that the great 
dairy interests of our nation are now almost prostrate. 
The honest producer of a pure article is impoverished, 
while the manufacturers of and dealers in a fraudulent 
article are enriched, some of them having become million- 
aires by this illegitimate work. The same may be said in 
relation to the adulteration of our sugars and sirups. 
Indeed, it is almost absolutely impossible to get a pure 
article of sirup in any market. The honest manufacturer 
stands no chance beside the unscrupulous one. Many an 
honest producer has become bankrupt in trying to keep up 
with his unscrupulous competitor. The road to riches 
seems not in the path of honesty, but in the great highway 
of rascality.”’ 

There is another factor besides the co-operation of 
the State and National Governments necessary to the 
abolition of food adulterations, and that is the family 
buyer. When the housewife demands a pure article 
instead of a cheap article, when she will give her trade 
to the careful, honest dealer, ia preference to the man 
whose chief appeal for trade is the cheapness of his 
goods, we will see an improvement in the manufacture 
of foods. 

A woman’s weakness, whether she is rich or poor, is 
a thirst for bargains. An article that on the surface 
appears all right, and is cheap, proves a temptation that 
she cantot resist. Health is sacrificed, frequently, to 
false economy. When the demand for a pure article 
exceeds the demand for a cheap article, there will be less 
adulteration, and the honest manufacturer will not be- 
become bankrupt. Dr. Bartlett, of the Brooklyn Board 
of Health, recently analyzed the candy sold at several of 
the confectioners’. A list of the stores where adulterated 
candies were found was published in the evening papers 
of that city. A practical manufacturing confectioner of 
the city says : 

‘*Purcharers have become so accustomed to getting a 
pound of candy at about the cost of a pound of sugar, that 
the manufacturer who, in order to make a pure, unadulter- 
ated article, is compelléd to charge a little higher price 
than his neighboring competitor is left to vegetate, while 
the unscrupulous dealer lives in clover. If the lovers of 
sweetmeats would take this matter in their own hands, and 
patronize and allow their children to patronize only those 
dealers who are practical, honest, and reliable, the adulter- 
ation of candies would soon cease.”’ 

And it is true. We demand, thoughtlessly, a cheap 
article, rather than a pure article atafair price. And 
this demand creates the supply of unscrupulous dealers. 





THE DANGER OF IGNORANCE. 


HE ifme is near at hand when to the question, 
T ‘How are you ?” the almost invariable answer 
will be, ‘‘I bave a cold,” or ‘‘I have a sore throat,” anc 
then, like sympathetic friends, we will propound our 
favorite remedy. Sometimes the remedy proposed is 
‘worse than the disease” in its effects. For we fre- 
quently advise the use of drugs that are harmful if not 
administered intelligently. Dr. Jacobi, in a lecture de- 
livered recently on ‘‘ Domestic Medicine,” says concern- 
ing the use of chlorate of potash : 


‘* Within the last thirty years chlorate of potash has been 
made use of in medicine in many ways. It is a good, per- 
haps the best, remedy in the ordinary forms of catarrhal 
and ulcerous inflammation of the mouth and throat, origin- 
ating in the irritation due to sudden changes of temperature, 
to want of cleanliness, putrid decomposition of food, or to 
the use of mercurial medicines. It has also been largely 
recommended as an accessory remedy in the treatment of 
the ordinary forms of diphtheria. The frequency of these 
diseases in the last twenty-five or twenty-seven years has 
brought this medicine into popular notice and favor. It 
has consequently risen or fallen to the rank of a household 
remedy in the fullest sense of the term. I am safe in pre- 
suming that at least half of my hearers have made use of 
this remedy without the advice or prescription of a physi 
cian. There are but few households in which the careful 
housewife has not put aside for future use a little box or 
package of the familiar white crystals. Now, the mere 
storing away of this remedy is not without danger. When 
dry and pulverized, a sudden concussion will occasionally 
cause it to explode. I have myself known a misfortune to 
result from the shaking-up of a bottle containing the dried 
powder. When taken internally the substance may readily 
act as poison. It passes through the digestive organs and 
through the blood, into which it enters, without undergoing 
change. It passes out of the body in the same form and 
solution in which it was introduced. At the same time, 
through mechanical and chemical action, it considerably 
changes the composition of the blood and of the coloring 
matter inthe blood. . . . Twenty grains in the course of a 
day for a one-year-old infant, and ninety grains for an 
adult, are about as much as can safely be administered. 
To take more is injurious and dangerous,”’ 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed | 


Every year, when the foliage chanzes into brilliant yellows 
and reds, the question of the cause is again passed around, 
and it seems as far from solution as ever, although many 
interesting theories have been urged. A writer in ‘“‘ Nature’? 
who has evidently given much enthusiastic study to the 
subject gives the conclusion of his investigations. He 
thinks that the “color of leaves in their normal condition 
depends on avariable mixture of two perfectly distinct 
green pigments and of at least four perfectly distinct yellow 
substances. The development of the autumnal tints is mainly 
due to the disappearance or chang» of the green constituents 
and to the production of highly colored pigments by the ox- 
idization of previously existing very pale or colorless sub- 
st nces. It is, in fact, due toa more or less complete loss 
of the vitality which previously counteracted these chemi- 
cal changes, and the order in which the tints are developed 
can be easily explained, if we assume that the death of the 
leaves takes place somewhat gradually. The first visible 
effect of the reduced vitality is the change in the green pig- 
ments. In many cases they appear to be converted into 
colorless products, since the resulting bright yellow leaves 
differ from the normal green in the absence of chlorophyll, 
and merely contain the usual previously existing yellow 
pigments.”’ 

He says the chlorophyll does not always disappear, but 
remains to be changed by the presence of certain acids 
under the action of sunlight into a “‘ brownish green” or a 
bright red. ‘* Thus, according to the character of the sea- 
son and the nature of the plants, the first effect of the re- 
duced vitality in the leaves is that the chlorophyll is removed 
so as to show their normal yellow color, or is changed into 
a red pigment, or is altered into a comparatively stable dull 
brown-green product. These are the three extreme changes, 
but in many cases intermediate mixed results give rise to 
such less perfect and well-marked tints as dirty yellows and 
reds.”’ 

In the case of those leaves which in the first instance turn 
to a bright yellow the writer thinks that they ‘‘ depend 
mainly, if not entirely, on the production of deeply colored 
pigments by the oxidization of tannic acid and other more 
or less colorless substances.’’ As examples he states that 
the ‘‘tannic acid in the yellow oak leaves changes into a 
brown substance, whereas the quino-tannic acid in yellow 
beech leaves changes into the fine orange-brown color which 
makes those trees so ornamental inautumn. On the contrary, 
the bright yellow poplar leaves rapidly pass to a dark dirty 
brown by the alteration of another constituent. Other 
kinds of leaves give rise to tints of an intermediate and less 
well marked character.”’ 

To this student, then, ‘‘ it appears clear that all the bright 
and beautiful tints of autumn are really the earliest stages 
of decomposition, and are due to the more or less consider- 
able triumph of chemical forces over the weakened or de- 
stroyed vitality of the living plant.’’ 


Will you pleasé answer in your column for Hints, Questions, 
etc , these questions: 1. Has the Chautauqua a course in jour- 
nalism? 2. Will you give me the address of a journal devoted 
exclusively to botany? 3. Have you ever seen or used a patent 
moplike the drawing I inclose? 

We have had one we bought of a peddler. We broke it, and 
all the hardware merchants we’ve asked about it say they've 
never seen such athing. It isa great help to any one who has 
all the dirty work in housework to do, as well as the dainty. By 
meaus of the little crank by the handle, which I do not attempt 
to draw, the mop-cloth can be wrung dry without putting the 
hands in the water 

If you can answer these questions you will greatly oblige con- 
stant readers. 

1. Yes; Mr. H. W. Mabie is at the head of it. 2. We do 
not know of any journal devoted exclusively to botany. 
‘* Vick’s Magazine ’’ would be found a valuable assistant to 
the student of botany. 3. We have heard of a similar mop, 
but do not know where it can be obtained. The scrap which 
our correspondent inclosed indicates that the mop-cloth is 
drawn by means of a crank up into a framework in sucha 
way as to twist it and squeeze it so that the water would be 
pressed out. 

To your columnof Questions, etc., I sent last year to ask for 
the whole poem or where it might be found—* Spinning.” 

A correspondent replied, kindly giving the poem, that it was 
one of H. H.’s verses. I was very much delighted to know this, 
but a few weeks afterwards I found the same thing in a friend’s 
scrap book as written by a reverend gentleman ; indeed, I have 
seen it twice with his signature. Now I find it quoted among 
other verses as written by Mrs. H. H. Jackson. What shall I 
understand ? Mrs. J. R. H. 

You may understand that the poem entitled “Spinning” 
was written by “H. H.,’? who was Mrs. Helen Hunt at the 
time of the writing, who used only her initials as her pen 
name, who afterwards married Mr. William Jackson, and 
who has recently died. There is no doubt about the author- 
ship of this poem. 


But recently, Dr. Troitski, a pbysician of undisputed 
authority, has given his opinion on the bad effects of 
tobacco after years of closest investigation; he says, as a 
result of a number of observations, in every case, varying 
according to the condition of the individual, there is an 
exhilaration of the pulse-rate and a slight elevation of 
temperature from smoking. If the average temperature of 
non-smokers were represented by 1,000, that of moderate 
smokers would be 1,008; while the heart in the former case 
was making 1,000 pulsations, in the latter it would beat 
1,180 times—hence the harm of tobacco-smoking. 


Please give me the name of the author of the poem commenc- 
ing— 
“If I were a voice, a persuasive voice, 


That could travel the wide world through,” ¥F.T. P, 
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Our Youna Forks. 
MY CRUISE IN THE “CAROLINE.” 


By Marruew Woairte, JR. 


CHAPTER V. 


YA7 E were now a shipwrecked crew in every sense 

of the word, bit still nobody had that “ wild, 
haggard look of despair” on his face the authors write 
about. We hada good supply of water and provisions, 
and the prospect of seeing a ship any minute besides, 80 
we sat down to the breakfast Martin dished up for us 
about eight o'clock with very good appitites for cast- 
aways. 

‘“ We've got everything but a table,” I said, as we 
were eating with our plates in our laps. 

*« And napkins,” put in Ralph, wiping his mouth with 
his handkerchief. 

** And a flag of distress,” added Mr. Trippe, glar 
up to where the *‘ Caroline’s” matnmast had towered. 

“We must inveut one right off,” replied Captain 
Cullen. ‘‘ And the next thing will be to see what we 
can do toward rigging up some sort of shelter for our- 
selves in case of a storm.” 

We had nothing to work with but some charred tim- 
bers and scorched pieces of sail-cloth, but before sun- 
down the sailors had managed to build what Ralph 
called an ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the middle of the 
island. The longest spar the flames had left us was 
taken for a flagstaff, planted in the sand, and the red 
table cloth tied to the top of it. 

Ralph and I worked with the rest, not so much be- 
cause our help was really needed as because we wanted 
something to do besides sit on the sand and look out 
over the waves for that ship. 

So we tugged away at the half-burnt timbers, getting 
our hands black and our clcthes smutty. But—‘‘ We 
don’t mind that, do we, Felix ’” Ralph would say, with 
a queer kind of laugh ; ‘‘ there’s plenty of water to wash 
in.” 

That night, after our supper of dried beef, crackers, 
and cheese, Captain Cullen stood up and made us a lit- 
tle speech. He told us that even although we bad lost 
our vessel and were cast away on a mere sandbank out 
in the ocean, we still had a good many things to be 
thankful for. One of them was that we had been 
wrecked in the Atlantic, and not in some parts of the 
Pacific or Ind‘ax Oceans, where the chances of being 
taken off by passing ships were only one in a hundred, 
while the possibilities of being roasted and eaten by can- 
nibals would be about one in ten. Then he put it to 
vote whether or not we should limit ourselves in the 
amount of proyisions daily served out tous. He said 
that i? we would do this in the way he proposed there 
would be enough to last us a month. 

Well, we all voted in favor of his plan, and the next 
morning at breakfast nobody left anything on his plate. 
For we had not only plates, but knives and forks as 
well, and this was one of the things that made our 
situation seem almost funny to Ralph and me, some- 
times. 

“* Tt isn’t like any other shipwreck we ev:r heard or 
read about; do you think it is, Felix ?” he said, that 
morning, as we sat side by side on the north beach, lazily 
digging holes in the sand, and lifting our eyes every 
five minutes or so to take a good look all around the 
horizon. 

“We've got lots of conveniences,” he went on, “‘al- 
most the same as if we were at home. But I do wish 
papa and mamma knew where I was.” 

This set me to wondering if my father and mother had 
begun to worry about me yet. The earliest date at 
which the “Caroline” could have been expected to 
reach Havana was that very day, and, oh! how I 
hoped that some vessel would take us off soon, so 
that I could telegraph from somewhere to Chicago in 
tlme to keep them from suspecting what had really 
happened. 

But the morning and the afternoon of that third day 
on Hope Sandbar went by with clear skies, bright sun- 
shine, and a refreshing breeze, but no faintest sign of 
steamer’s smoke or ship’s sail. 

Of course there was not room for all nine of us to 
sleep in the cabin, but the weather was so pleasant that 
the sailors said they preferred the open air. Only Cap- 
tain Cullen, the two mates, Martino, Ralph, and I slept 
inside. We two boys usually went to bed before the 
rest, but that everlasting breaking of the waves on every 
side used to keep me awake for hours after Ralph had 
dropped off and was dreaming beside me. We got up 
about eight o'clock, and young Wilson and I always 
raced each other three or four times around the island 
before breakfast for exercise. 

On the morning of the fourth day I began sorting 
over the thinzs in my trunk, hunting up some clothes 
to lend Ralph while his own were being washed in the 
sea. Wehada good deal of fun about the way they 
fitied him. Thesleeves of tLe shirt came clear down over 





his hands, and he looked asif he were going to drop 
right through the collar, till I punched another hole in 
it for his collar-button. 

That night I suddenly recollected that the next day 
would be Sunday, and Easter Sunday, too. 

“* Oh, good !’ Ralph exclaimed when I toldhim. ‘“ Per- 
haps our Easter present will have masts and sails.” 

But we woke up the next morning to find a severe 
northeast gale raging. This was the first rain we had 
had since the storm on the night we struck the sandbar, 
and as I listened to the water splashing into the water- 
cask, I made up my mind that I ought not to grumble 
at it. 

In honor of Easter, the Captain ordered that extra 
rations be served for breakfast, and then we all sat 
around the cabin in a circle—so as nobody should be 
under the hole in the roof—and talked about eggs and 
holidays, New York and Havana, till dinner-time. 

Late in the afternoon, while Mr. Trippe was telling us 
of a voyage he had once made to the Sandwich Islands, 
I carelessly picked up the Captain’s glass, which was 
lying on the ground beside me, and, chiefly for the 
sake of having something with which to occupy my 
hands, rested the barrel across Ralph’s shoulder, pointed 
it out through a chink in the wall, and put my eye to 
the smallend. The next minute I let the whole thing 
fall, and sprang to my feet crying, ‘‘ A sail, a sail !” 

Captain Cullen at once snatched up the glass to look 
for himself, while Ralph jumped up and grabbed me 
around the waist, with a shout of, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you it 
would come to-day ?” 

Oh, how excited we all were! The sailors rushed 
out of the cabin and stood on the beach in the pouring 
rain, trying to make out for themselves the ship for 
which we had all been waiting so anxiously. 

She seemed to be coming nearer, but it was growing 
dark so fast that we were afraid the men on board would 
not be able to see our red table-cloth. 

‘* We must take the timber from the cabin and make 
a signal fire,” was the Captain’s first order, and then we 
all set to work with a will, tearing down the only shel- 
ter we had on the island. 

‘But how are we going to make such wet wood 
burn ?” somebody asked all of a su iden. 

“It’s stopped raining,” cried Ralph, as a partial an- 
swer. 

But we couldn’t afford to wait till the damp timbers 
had dried off, and now tbat we had pulled the cabin 
down we didn’t seem to have anything that wasn’t damp. 
All of a sudden, though, I remembered a certain tin box 
in the bottom of my trunk. My mother had given it to 
me the morning I came away, filled with cookies and 
New Year’s cakes. I had eaten the last of them before 
we were out of the Hudson, and now I recollected that 
I had dropped my diary {n the box the night of the first 
big storm. It was quite a fat one, for I had expected 
to write lots about my voyage and the sights in Cuba; 
but I badn’t made an entry since the one in which I told 
of finding Ralph on the raft. 

‘Tin sheds water,” I said to myself, as I opened my 
trunk with fingers fairly trembling. 

Yes, the diary was as dry as punk; and, putting it 
under my coat, I ran to the spot where the rest were 
standing in awful suspense, watching Mr. Trippe’s 
attempts at kindling a blaze. 

It seemed that Andy had split up an old box, which, 
from having been underneath the others, was compara- 
tively dry. But something of a more tindery nature 
was needed to give the flames a start, and this want was 
met by my diary, which | was only too glad to sacrifice 
for the chance of soon being able to tell my adventures 
by word of mouth. 

Almost breathlessly we waited for the flaring up 
after the match had been dropped among the loose 
pages, and then what a sigh of relief went round when 
we finally saw that the flames had taken a firm hold on 
the wood ! 

But there was no danger that this second bonfire 
would prove as dangerous to its makers as the first had 
been. Indeed, after the paper and light kindling mat- 
ter had been consumed, we were a)most afraid it would 
die out. But it didn’t, and pretty soon some quite 
respectably long, yellow tongues were shooting up- 
wards into the murky air. 

“*Do you think they see it, sir ?” 

It was ‘‘ Kriss Kingle,” the second mate, who put this 
question. We were all standing on the beach, with the 
spray sometimes flying over us—for although the rain 
had stopped, the wind was blowing harder than ever— 
gazing steadily in the direction where the ship had last 
been seen. Before the Captain could reply, Ralph, who 
had turned his head to see how the fire was coming on, 
cried out: *‘ Oh, look there !” 

He was pointing to the other side of the island, where 
we now beheld a vessel tossing almost in the breakers. 








The first petition that we are to make to Almighty 
God is for a good conscience, the next for health of 
mind, and then of body.—([Seneca. 


JUMBO DEAD. 


HERE will be general regret among the children 

when they hear that Jumbo is dead. He was 
killed at St. Thomas, Ontario, Wednesday evening, 
September 16. The circus had arrived at St. Thomas 
in the morning, and the usual afternoon performance 
had been given. During the progress of the evening 
performance the thirty one elephants were being placed 
on board of the cars. As Tom Thumb, the trick ele- 
phant, and Jumbo were walking along the track, to 
reach their special cars, a freight train approached from 
the East. The engine was so close to the animals before 
the engineer discovered them that the train could not be 
stopped in time. The keeper of Jumbo, when he saw 
the danger, tried to save him, urging him to a run; but 
in spite of every effort, the locomotive struck both ele- 
phants, throwing Tom Thumb into a ditch, and then 
striking Jumbo, cutting great gashes in his body. He 
lived fifteen minutes after the train struck him. Tom 
Thumb was £o severely injured that he was shot the 
next day. The force of the collision was so great that 
five cars were derailed and the locomotive damaged to 
such an extent the it will be necessary to send it to the 
repair shops to be rebuilt. 

It is probable that no animal inthe world was seen by 
so many people as Jumbo; it is said that over 1,000,000 
children have had rides on his back. He was par- 
ticularly gentle to little children, and exceedingly fond 
of the cakes and buns which they freely gave him. 
Jumbo was born in Africa, and was twenty-five years 
old. He was captured py some Arabs when about two 
years old, and carried on camels across the desert tu 
Zanzibar. He was then sold to an agent of the Jardin 
des Plantes of Paris. The price paid for him was small, 
for at this time he gave no promise of being the giant 
that he became. A few years after his arrival in Parts, an 
exchange of specimens was made between the Jardin des 
Plantes and the Zodlogical Gardens in London, Jumbo 
being one of the animals sent from Paris. He was given 
into the keeping of a Mr. Scott, who has had charge of 
him from that time, and was with him st the time 
of his death. When Jumbo was taken to London his 
keeper was 8 head taller than the elephant. There isa 
photograph in London of Jumbo and his keeper that 
was taken at thistime. Jumbo’s kind and gentle dis- 
position made him a great favorite with children, and 
he seemed to enjoy as much having them on his back 
as they enjoyed being there. He grew so rapidly after 
he arrived from England that in a short time the other 
elephants in the Garden were liliputians in comparison, 
but his gentle disposition never changed. He never 
became proud, although he had received visits from the 
crowned heads of Europe, and always seemed to under- 
stand that the interest he aroused was not Cue to any 
circumstances that+he controlled. His immense size 
soon became known to that great collector of animals 
and friend of the children, Mr. P. T. Barnum, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., who in 1882 began to negotiate for the 
purchase of Jumbo. 

About this time a fear had arisen in England that Jum- 
bo, in time, would become insane, as did all the captive 
elephants, and mothers were less willing that children 
should ride on his back. The directors of the Z dlogical 
Gardens, for these reasons, concluded to sell Jumbo, and 
Mr. Barnum paid them $10,000 for the animal. Great 
was the indignation through all England when It wag 
known that Jumbo was to go to America. Even the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales protested against it. 
The little children cried, and there was general mourn- 
ing and protestations that the great pet should ever be 
removed from the Zoological Gardens. At last a suit 
was begun in the Court of Chancery ; at the expiration of 
five weeks the case was decided in favor of Mr. Barnum ; 
after which Parliament passed a law forbidding any 
passenger of a steamer to be on the same deck with 
Jumbo on his trip across the Atlantic, and Mr. Barnum 
had to pay as much money for the passage of Jumbo on 
the ‘‘ Assyrian Monarch”—the steamer that brought 
Jumbo to America—as would have been paid if all her 
staterooms had been occupied by passengers ; that is, 
it cost $30,000 to bring Jumbo to America. Buying 
Jumbo was one thing ; prevailing upon Jumbo to leave 
the scenes of his youth and the home where he had 
received every attention and courtesy was quite another. 
After all arrangements had been made Jumbo utterly 
refused for five days to go on board the boat. When 
the keeper tried to drive him from the stable, he refused 
to move. When he did start for the steamer, the whole 
route, from the Gardens to the dock, was crowded with 
men, women, and children who had lost all fear of 
Jumbo when they saw they were forced to part with him. 
He was placed in a strong, iron bound box, which 
with himself weighed twelve and one half tons. This 
was swung on board the steamer by the aid of a derrick. 
It is said that the scene at the dock on the day that the 
‘* Assyrian Monarch” sailed for America was like that 
of the ealling from home of some great man. Mr. Bar- 
num on that day agreed to bring Jumbo back to Eng- 





land at some future time. When Jumboarrived at New 
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York, April 9, 1882, he was welcomed by a crowd, who 
escorted him from the steamer to the Madison Square 
Garden. He was removed from the steamer in the box, 
by a floating derrick. The box was placed on a platform 
ou wheels, and then drawn to Madison Square Garden 
by sixteen horses, Within three days it is said that 
the cost of Jumbo’s removal from London to New York 
was paid by the receipts at Madison Square Garden. 
Jumbo found as many li'tle friends in America as in 
England, and many little children of both countries will 
have a common sorrow in the thought that they will 
never see that big, gentle animal again. Mr. Barnum 
has almost decided to have Jumbo stuffed and mounkd 
and exhibit h!m with his other curiosities, 








THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


HE power of kindness over animals has been fre- 

quently shown, but never more clearly then in the 
instance given by a correspondent of the New York 
“ Ledger :” 

“One of the most thrilling scenes ever witnessed in 
the amphitheater at Cadiz transpired in the autumn of 
1871. It will be understood that the really thrilling 
scenes on such occasions are not of blood. _ Blood is too 
common a thing at a bull-figbt for rivers of it, be it 
brute or human, to thrill the ordinary audience. Notice 
had been posted on all the public plices that on a certain 
day the bull called ‘El! Moro’ (the Moor) would be in- 
troduced into the arena, and that when he should have 
been goaded to the uttermost fury a young girl would 
appear and reduce the animal to quiet subjection. The 
people of Cadiz had heardof ‘ El Moro’ asthe most mag- 
nificent bull ever brought into the city, and it soon be- 
came known that the giri thus advertised to appear in 
so strange and daring a part was a peasant girl of Espara, 
who had petted the buli and fed it and cared for it dur 
ing the years of its growth. On the appointed day, as 
might be expected, the vast amphitheater was filled to 
overflowing with an anxious, eager crowd. Bulls had 
been killed and dragged away, and then the flourish of 
trumpets announced the coming of the hero of the day. 
With a deep, terrific roar ‘ El Moro’ entered upon the 
scene. He was truly magnificent—a bovine monarch— 
black and glossy, with eyes of fire, dilating nostrils, and 
wicked-looking horns. The picadors attacked him 
warily, and hurled their banderillos (small dart-like 
javelins, ornamented with ribbons, and intended to goad 
and infurlate). The bull had killed three horses off- 
hand, and had received eight banderillos in his neck 
and shoulders, when, upon a given signal, the picadors 
and matadcres suddenly withdrew, leaving the infuri. 
ated beast alone in his wild paroxysm of wrath. Pres- 
entiy a soft, musical note, like the piping of a lark, was 
heard, and directly afterward a girl, not more than fif- 
teen years of age, with the tasteful garb of an Andalusian 
peasant, and with a pretty face, sprang lightly into the 
arena, spproaching the bull fearlessly, at the same time 
calling his name, ‘Moro! Moro! Ya voy!’ 

“* At the first sound of the sweet voice the animal had 
ceased his fury and turned toward the place whence it 
came, and when he saw the gir! he plainly manifested 
pleasure. She came to his head and put forth her 
hand, which he licked with his tongue. Then she sang 
a low, sweet song, at the same time caressing the animal 
by patting him on the forehead, and while she sang the 
suffering monarch kneeled at her feet. Then she stooped 
and gently removed the cruel banderillos, after which, 
with her arms around ‘El! Moro’s’ neck, she led him 
toward the gate of the torril.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
E are fairly back again at our work. School 
has commenced for most of us. I doubt 
whether your “long vacation” gave you any more 
pleasure than a short one I have had gave me. A party 
of young people invited me to share one of their ‘‘ good 
times,” and I enjoyed it so much that I was almost un- 
happy to be enjoying so much wi'hout having all my 
friends share it with me. I belicve these young people 
mean to repeat the same frolic another year, but I think 
I shall not let out any of their secrets if I tell you some- 
thing about it. They went to the bank of a broad 
river—perhaps I would better not tell you what river— 
and found there a little sailboat with a cautious and 
skillful ‘‘ skipper.” 1 think they called the boat a “ cat- 
boat.” What there was about it to give it such a name I 
cannotimagine. There were two wee little cabins and a 
‘*galoon.” The saloon bad no roof but the sky, but the 
little cabins could be shut up quite tight. To be sure, 
we could not stand up in them; no, nor even sit up 
straight, unless we sat on the floor; but that did not 
matter. There were cushions on which I could take a 
nice rest when I was tired, and while lying on them I 
could still look out of the tiny open windows and watch 
the shore as we sailed along. Wecould not sleep on 
board ; the looking about for some place to spend the 





night added greatly to the delight of the excursion, The 


wind was not always in our favor; sometimes we 
tacked, and once, even, they took the two great oars and 
set the young men to work with them—but that was 
only for a little while. 

The young people were so full of merriment that it 
spilled over in all sorts of ways ; once in a prolonged 
whistle, which, to our surprise, brought a little fruit and 
grocery storeto our side. Did you know—yes, I think 
you must have known it, because there was once astory 
written about it in The Christian Unfon—that there are 
grocery stores, and fruit stores, and, for aught I know, 
dry-goods stores, that sail about in the water, and have 
for their customers the people on the long ‘‘ tows” that 
goup and down the river? We had laid in our store of 
provisions just as families who live on the canal-boats do, 
but we were glad, for the ‘‘fun of the thing,” to buy a 
melou and some pears, and they were pronounced a great 
addition to our dinner that day and the next. 

Crocheting, reading aloud, singing, but principally 
doing nothing, were our occupations. We found a 
great deal that was new in the scenery, which we had 
supposed was very familiar to us; for I assure you 
things look very different to the spectator who views 
them from a little boat down low on the water, and to 
one who looks from the deck of one of the large steam- 
boats or from the railroad on the opposite shore. I 
thought all the adjectives of the English language 
would be exhausted before the first day was over, our 
young people used them so freely. We landed to fill 
our cups from a well which had the most ‘‘ delicious ” 
water, and we found the most ‘‘charming” ledge of 
rocks, and the ‘‘dearest” little house, and the 
‘‘ prettiest” mosses. There were never such “ grand” 
clouds before, nor such ‘ beautiful’’ colors on the 
water and ia the sky. And when at night our anxious 
skipper urged us to land, there was almost a rebellion, 
it was ‘‘so lovely” out under the stars. But when 
through the darkness we came to a comfortable little 
inn, ‘‘so English,” some of our party sald, we were all 
glad that we had passed the busy cities, and walted to 
find a lodging-place till the wind had carried us to the 
quiet spot we found at last. 

The next morning there was a buzz of voices again 
over the queer shops, the smajl baker shop presided 
over by a bright little nine-year-old girl, who, though 
she had to jump from her tiptoes to reach the paper 
bags from the shelf, tied up the parcels, and counted 
out our change in the most satisfactory and accurate 
fashion, her bright eyes scarcely coming up over the 
counter. The ‘‘country store” keeper was some- 
what surprised to see a party of seven file in to make 
two purchases, both together amounting only to four 
cents ; and the postmaster and the druggist opened their 
eyes wide at our frolicsome party. 

The second day’s sail was even better than the first. 
There was plenty of wind, but it was fortunately a head 
wind, and we had to do a great deal of sailing to get 
over the few miles which lay between our resting: place 
and our final destination. 

We conclude there is no better way to have a ‘‘ good 
time” than to sail on a beautiful river in a safe boat ; 
always providing there is as pleasant a company and 
as good a skipper as we had. 


Minneapouts, Minn, August 19, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write to you before school commences, be- 
cause after it begins I don’t like to do anything that interferes 
with my play. There are more than thirty school buildings in 
this city, and all of them are named after distinguished men. I 
am so sorry the summer is so nearly gone, for though we can 
slide down bill, and make forts and snowballs out of the snow, 
in winter, I ike summer the best, for we can go out to the lakes 
and the falls on picnics. I think Minnehaha Falls is one of 
the nicest places there is for picnics, though it is prettiest in win- 
ter. On the outside it looks like a hill of ice, but if you go 
around behind you will enter a beautiful ice cave filled with 
columns, niches, and statuary, looking like a fairy palace 

We have the largest flouring mill in the world here, and the 
tallest electric light mast. 

I heard a young lady, who has traveled a good deal in the 
East, say that our large elevators, towering up to the sky, all 
over this part of the country, seemed to her the most impressive 
of anything she saw. I suppose she was thinking of the large 
wheat fields it must take to fill them. 

I am having a good many blooms from the flower seeds you 
sentme. Thank you for them and for your kind letter. 

We hope to have a visit from you and Uncle Perseverance 
sometime, and don’t forget to bring Trixie. 


Affectionately, your niece, Heen fl. 


I know how hard it is to do any work out of school 
hours, after school once begins, and I do not wonder 
that you do not care to leave your letter-writing until 
then. Iam glad your flowers have done so well. Wh: t 
do you do with the blossoms ? Sometime I hope to see 
your city, with all its wonders, and then I shall surely 
look for you. 





Does Aunt Patience know that lavender can be taken up and 
kept indoors, ¢nywhere, to keep from freezing, like salvia, tea 
roses. etc , and another season it will be a large bush, and bloom 
very freely, and is much more satisfactory? It a'so grows readily 
from cuttings in sand, while the seed {fs sometimes uncertatn. 

A Reaver or Tue C. U. 


No, Aunt Patience did not know it, and thanks you 
for, the telling. 








DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WILL SEND YOU MY PAPER MATS WHICH 
I WOVE AT SCHOOL. ARE YOU HAVING A 
TIME? 

MONDAY MA AND HARRY AND I WENT IN 
BATHING. GOOD BY. FROM SALLIE. 

Thank you very much for your mats. They are beau- 
tifully woven, and are made of very pretty colors. I 
am having avery busy time, if you call that a good 
time ; and it is better to be busy than it is to be idle, I 
know. Give my love to Mary and Harry and the others, 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I would like to see you very much. I havea little sister six 
years old, and I am seven, and almost elght, years. 

I live jn Westboro’, Mass. Thank you for the pretty Christmas 
card you sent me. 

I wrote to you long ago, but have not seen it in the paper, so I 
thought I would write to you again. Every Sunday Bertha, my 
little sister, and I have a Sunday-school for our dolls as soon as 
we get home from ours. We have them say verses and the 
golden texts 

I hope you will print my letter inthe paper. I go to school. 
My teacher's ame is Miss Pond. I like her very much, and I 
like to go to school too. Good-by. From Miriam A. T. 

It is a good thing to have Sunday-school for your 
dolls on Sunday if you do not make too much of a play 
of it. I have known Sunday-school teachers—real, 
grown-up Sunday-school teachers—who, I think, took 
their Sunday-school work more as play than as real 
serious work. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have no relations in America excepting father and mother, 
sisters and brothers, and I would like to be one of your nieces 
and write to you sometimes. 

We have been in America nearly two years. I was born in 
England. We went to Africa when I was three years old; we 
stayed there five years, then came back to England, where we 
stayed four years, then we came to America. 

I take music lessons of my older sister. Westudy at home; 
our father teaches us. I study Bible history, Lknoglish history, 
American history, Circle of Knowledge, grammar, geography, 
and arithmetic. 

We have a cat’; her name is Tiger. My mother has been very 
{ll since last winter; she isa little better thissummer. We hope 
we shall not have such a cold winter this next as we had last. 

Good-by, with love from MILLicent W. 


You have been a great traveler. I hope while your 
mothker is ill you are able to help her very much. Young 
people can do very much more sometimes than they 
think they can to ease the burdens of their parents. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

We grown people often wish ourselves children, with the 
pleasure they must have tn writing to you. To-day finds us covet- 
ing your place, with so large an audience of little folk, that we 
might repeat to them th’s touching incident, awaking in their 
hearts a desire to carry the good tidings to children who have 
not heard of the Loving Saviour. 

A missionary passing an Indian tent where lay a sick boy, re. 
quested that he might see him. ‘* You must not preach to him,” 
suid the father. “No,” replied the good man, ‘I shall only 
talk to him of Jesus." The boy was apparently past all con- 
sciousness, but the missionary, hoping he was not too late, bent 
over him and spoke in tender tones those words which give the 
whole Gospel in one verre, ‘*God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son, that whosoever believeth in him shall not per- 
{-h, but have everlasting life.’ Once, twice, three times he re- 
peated it, but the eyes of the boy were closed, and apparently he 
heard nothing. The fourth time, the fifth and the sixth the 
beautiful words were whispered in the ear of the dying one, and 
then the lips moved and faintly came these words, ‘' How good ! 
I thank Him most kindly. I am only a poor gypsy boy,” and 
after another pause, ‘* Nobody ever told me before.” 


That night he passed quietly away. LES 


And to think there are people who have heard that 
good news a thousand times who never once said, ‘‘ How 
good,” nor even once thanked the dear Lord kindly |! 
And these very people, too, think it not worth while to 
pay the money to send the men and women to the 
poor ‘‘ Indian” and ‘‘ gypsy” boys who are so thank- 
ful. How sad! We are not of those who are so un- 
grateful, are we? Let us be sure. 


Prairie Hiv, Iowa, August 8, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought I would write and tell you what I know about the 
flowers. The pansies begin to blossom about the 1st of May, 
and there are so very many that the ground fairly looks blue. 
Then there are buttercups, which grow mostly in the low, motst 
piaces' Then come red and yellow sweet-williams. The first of 
June brings the roses in great abundance. The last of June and 
the first of July we gladly welcome the lilies. There are two 
kinds of these ; we call them meadow and wild tiger lily. About 
this same time come what we call the orchis ; they are of a dell- 
cate creamy color, aud very fragrant in the evening. The min- 
eral-weed flower comes out about now. At the present time 
there is the go'den-rod, and soon there will be the wild asters 
and later still comes the gentian; and I guess that is about all I 
know about flowers. I must close now. 


Good-by, from Dora E. B. 


You have given us quite a list. I found some very 
bright flowers by the roadside last week, but I do not 
know their name. It wasof a sort of deep orange-color. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY’S REPORT. 
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SuNDAY CAFTERNOON. 
THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 


ND is there care in heaven? And is there love 

“ In heavenly spirits to these creatures base, 
‘That may compassion of their evils move ? 

There is ; else much more wretched were the case 

Of men than beasts ; but, oh! the exceeding grace 
Of highest God ! that loves his creatures so, 

And all his workes with mercy doth embrace, 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe! 


How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 
To come succour us that succour want! 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying pursuivant, 
Against fowls feendes to ayd us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward, 
And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 
And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 
Oh, why should heavenly God to men have such regard ? 
—[(Edmund Spenser. 








PRAYER. 


THOU, who art the God and Father of all men, we 
less thee for thy goodness to all, for the providence 
which watches over all nations, and the love to which every 
individual of our race is dearand precious. Wetbank thee 
for the steadfast order and the unfsiling beauty of nature, 
for the earth bringing forth abundantly its yearly harvest, 
and the sea yielding its treasures to the dwellers on its 
shores and affording a bighway to nations, and for the 
heavens above us filling our souls with awe and wonder. 
As in the reviving life of spring, so also in the fullness of 
autumn, we desire to trace thy hand and to acknowledge 
thy goodness. We thank thee for the bread of life which 
cometh down from heaven, whereof if a man eat he shall 
never die ; for that eternal harvest of grace and truth which 
has been given to us in the fullness of time in Jesus Christ. 
O thou, *hose mercies cannot be numbered, whose per- 
fections cannot be uttered, grant that we may be enabled 
by thy grace so to use all thy mercies that we may be 
changed more and more into thy likeness, and that our im- 
perfection may put on the image of thy glory. Help us to 
know and to believe with open heart and mind what is re- 
vealed by thyself in thy works and in thy word, and to dis- 
tinguish between the letter which killeth and the spirit 
which maketh alive, between the commandments and 
traditions of men and thy ever-enduring law, and give us 
faith and patience to do according to what we know. May 
we account our days opportunities to serve thee and know 
thee. May we who know that thou art good account it our 
meat and drink todo thy will. Help us, as good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, to be steadfast in striving for what is right, 
and in searching for the truth, and in doing what is good 
and kind. Strengthen us by thy might to live not unto our- 
selves but unto thee, and to walk as pilgrims and strangers 
looking for a city whose builder and maker is God. 

O thou without whom nothing is good or profitable, be 
pleased to shed abroad thy love in our hearts, and teach us 
thy fear; and to thee, the Father, be glory forever.—[John 
Service, D.D. 


ELISHA AT DOTHAN.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 








“ Fear not ; for they that be with us are more than they that 
be with them.’’—2 Kings vi., 16. 

OD has sometimes drawn aside the thin but un- 

pierced veil which conceals this world from the 

other. We are as those on shipboard approaching an 

unknown harbor in a dense fog. Now and then God 

suffers the fog to lift, and shows us the land close at 

hand. Then it closes in around us again, and the har- 
bor is utterly concealed. 

The lesson of to-day is such a disclosure. The story 
is a very simple one. 

The state of society in that age allowed what modern 
civilization forbids—predatory warfare. The King of 
Syria sent bands of troops to make forays on the Israel- 
itish country, and carry off their cattle and goods. It 
was probably in some such predatory excursion that the 
little maid was taken captive who became the prophet 
and herald of good tidings to Naaman.’ Similar were 
the excursions of the Highlanders on the Lowlanders 
of the aorthern tier of English counties, and the Nor- 
man band of plunderers who, before the Norman inva- 
sion, were accustomed to swoop down on the coast of 
England, to the great terror of the inhabitants. Elisha, 
who lived at court, and was in favor with the king, 
informed him of these predatory bands before they made 
their appearance ; forewarned was forearmed ; and the 
Syrians, however secretly their marauding excursion 
was planned, always found the point guarded by a troop 
of Israelitish soldiers. 

The Syrian king became angry. He suspected, not 
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without apparent reason, that there was & ttaftor in his 
camp ; he called a council of war; laid his suspicions 
before his advisers. One of them responded by a 
sbrewd and correct surmise : ‘‘ Elisha, the prophet that 
{is in Israel, telleth the King of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bedchamber.” Is it possible that the 
suggestion came from Naaman, who had reason to 
know the marvelous powers of the prophet ? 

The Syrian king resolved to capture this prophet. He 
therefore organized a large force to proceed to Dothan 
for that purpose. 

Dothan, where Elisha was residing, first appears in 
sacred history in the story of Joseph, as the place where 
his brethren were feeding their flocks when he carried 
to them his father’s message. About twelve miles north 
of Shechem there is a large plain of very rich pasturage, 
which still bears the name of Dothan. Though no 
village is now found here, this is undoubtedly the site 
of Joseph’s calamity and Elisha’s deliverance. The 
probable site of the city is identified by ruins upon an 
isolated hill in the midst of the plain. On the eastern 
side it is encircled bya row of hills, where doubtless 
the Syrian army encamped. 

Elisha’s servant—whether Gehas! or not the account 
dots not tell us—coming out of the city, saw the Syrian 
encampment and hastened back in alarm to tell his 
master. Elisha assured him with words, but as these 
were not enough he asked of God to give his servant 
some visible evidence of protection. ‘‘ And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw, and, 
behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots of 
fire round about Elisha.” Fire was a symbol of the 
divine presence. This fiery host was an assurance of 
divine protection. This, however, was all. It was 
but asign. The host were not called into actlon. As 
the Syrian army came down from the hills toward the 
town, Elisha went forth to meet them. At his request 
the Lord smote them with judicial blindness. Stupidity 
was inflicted on them. The man whom they had sought 
as a prisoner they accepted as their guide. He led 
them unsuspecting to the very capital of Samaria, in 
the very presence of the Israelitish army. They were 
at his mercy. With a chivalry unlike the spirit of the 
age, the prophet forbade the king from smiting them. 
With a liberality which was as politic as it was gener- 
ous, he set food before them and dismissed them. And 
this was the end of their predatory excursions. 

The lessons of this narrative are simple, and may be 
very briefly suggested : 

1. Gop Is THE PROTECTOR OF HIS PeopLE. Gather 
the Old Testament instances: Lot, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Gideon, David, Elisha, Jeremiah. Secular his- 
tory contains illustrations almost as marked. 

2. He Protects Vicartousty. He would have pro- 
tected Sodom and Gomorrah if there had been ten 
righteous men in it; he protects Dothan because there 
was one righteous man in it. A good man is a defense 
to a community, to a nation. 

3. THERE ARE NO SECRETS FROM Him. What 1s 
spoken in the corner shall be proclaimed on the house 
top. For there is nothing covered from his eye ; noth- 
ing whispered so low that his ear does not hear; noth- 
ing that shall not be revealed; nothing that is not 
already revealed to him. See Psalm cxxxix.; Heb. 
iv., 13. 

4. Tue Reauity or THE SPrritvaL Wor.tp. It is 
testified to by the dull and the obtuse ; by Jacob, the 
worldly, practical, bargaining Jew (Gen. xxviil, 12; 
xxxil., 2); by Thomas, the skeptic among the twelve 
apostles (John xx., 24-28); here by a servant who saw 
because God opened his eyes to see the before unseen. 

5. THE NEARNESS OF HEAVEN. The hosts of God 
ever encamp about the just. The songs are sung; but 
our ears are full of the whirl of life, and we hear 
not. The chariots and horses are there ; but our eyes 
are dull, and we do not see. The father, the mother, 
the child, are not far away. Heaven is not remote. 
The glory is all about us. If it is but a step between 
us and death, it is also but a step between us and the 
immortal host. We have already come to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born (Heb. xii., 22-24). 
The harbor is at hand ; the day of entrance into it is 
not distant. From the story of Jacob’s dream in the 
Old Testament to the story of John’s apocalyptic vision 
in the New Testament, the Bible is full of illustrations 
of this truth, that the eternal world is both real and 
close at hand. 

NOTES. 


Verse 8. My Camp.—Some commentators suppose that 
an ambuscade is intended. But the language of verse 10 
shows that the interpretation adopted above is preferable. 
The King of Israel sent a troop to guard the proposed en- 
campment of the Syrians. 

Verse 13.—** Dothan, which was twelve Roman miles to the 
north of Samaria, has been preserved under its old name, in 
a well covered with ruins, tothe southwest of Jenin, on tte 
caravan road from Gilead to Egypt.””—[Keil. 

Verse 18.—The blindness is ‘‘ mental blindness here, as in 
the similar case mentioned in Gen. xix., 2; that is to say, a 
state of blindness in which, though a man has eyes that can 
see, he does not see correctly.”’—/[ Keil, 
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QUESTIONS. 
1. Was not Elisha’s prayer, ‘* Lord, open his eyes,” a proof 
of his own consciousness of God’s constant protection ? 
2. Were not Elisha’s directions to the King of Israel a lit- 
eral carrying out of Matt. v., 44? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ELISHA AT DOTHAN. 
By Em1ity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 

Py you remember a king who sent his servant Naa- 

man to be ctired of his 1eprosy ? He was the 
King of Syria; his country was close by the country 
of the King of Israel, and he took an army of soldiers, 
and went out to try co get his beautiful city of Samaria 
away from him. Ile came very secretly, for he wanted 
to take the King himself a prisoner; but wherever he 
encamped the King found it out at once, and kept out 
of hisway. The King of Syria could not understand 
this; he thought some of his servants must have warned 
the King of Israe], and he called them together, and 
asked them about it. Then one of his servants said : 
‘‘Plisha, the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the King of 
Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber.”’ 

This was true. God knew not only the most secret 
words that the King of Syria spoke, but the very 
thoughts of his heart, and he had shown them to his 
prophet Elisha, so that he might tell the King of Israel. 

The King of Syria thought he would like to have a 
man who could do such wonderful things as to cure a 
man of leprosy, and tell the words that were spoken in 
setret so many iniles away. So he said: ‘Go and spy 
where he is, that I may send and fetch him.” 

They found that he was in a little town called Dothan ; 
and at night the King sent a great host of soldiers, with 
horses and chariots, to camp silently all around the hill 
on which the town was. Early in the morning Elisha 
and his servant wakened from sleep, and went out, and 
saw the great army shutting in the city on every side. 
The servant was frightened, and said: ‘‘ What shall we 
do?” But Elisha answered: ‘‘ lear not; for they that 
be with us are more than they that be with them.” 

What did Elisha mean? Did he think that the peo- 
ple of Dothan would all be on his side, and would come 
out to defend him ? While the servant was wondering 
Elisha prayed, ‘‘ Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that 
he may see.” 

Was the young man blind? No; hecould see the 
soldiers and the chariots and the horses of the King of 
Syria; but when Elisha prayed, the Lord opened his 
eyes to see a great deal more. ‘‘ He saw that the mount- 
ain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elisha”—God’s great shining host keeping watch about 
his servant, just as they always are, only our eyes are 
not right for seeing them. Some day God’s children 
will have eyes that can see everything, and eara that can 
hear everything ; and now when our Father says he has 
given his angels charge over us, to keep us in all our 
ways, we know they are about us, even though we can- 
not seethem. ‘‘ Fear not” is just what Jesus said to his 
disciples ; ‘‘ 1 am with you always.” ‘‘ Fear not; I will 
be with thee,” was what God said to Joshua, and that 
is what he says to every one of his children. Paul said: 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?’ Why 
should we be afraid of any danger or any enemy ? 

The soldiers saw Elisha, and they knew him by his 
long, rough garment. They came down around him; 
but Elisha prayed again that the Lord would smite them 
with blindness, and all at once everything seemed to 
grow strange about them. They did not know where 
they were, or woo Elisha was; and when he offered to 
be their guide, they followed him right into the city of 
Samaria. Then the Lord opened their eyes again, and 
there they were with the King of Israel before them, the 
army of Israel all about them, and Elisha looking at 
them. The King of Israel was delighted to get so many 
of his enemies in his power. He was a cruel, wicked 
king, and he wanted to put all these men to death ; but 
he was afraid to doit unless the prophet bade him. He 
said: ‘‘My father, shall I smite them? shall I smite 
them ?” 

Elisha knew a better way to conquer enemies than by 
killing them. He told the King to feed them, for they 
were hungry and thirsty with their long march, and 
then to send them away to their master. I do not know 
whether the King had ever heard that Solomon sald, 
‘If thine enemy hunger, give him bread to eat ; and if 
he be thirsty, give him water to drink ;” but he did as 
Elisha bade him. He prepared great provision for 
them, and when they had all they wanted, he sent them 
away safely to their master. Perhaps the King of Syria 
was ashamed to fight against a king who had treated 
him so generously, and perhaps he only thought it was 
of no use to fight a people who had such a wonderful 
prophet to help them; but for some reason he went 
away with his soldiers to his own country, and left the 
people in peace. 

God sent them away for that time, to teach the King 
of Syria and the King of Israel that he was stronger 
than armies, and could protect his prophet against any 
host, 
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THE REVERSAL OF SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 
BY CHRISTIANITY. 
By tHe Rev. H. P. De Forest.! 


‘These that have turned the world upside down are come 
hither also.”—Acts xvili., 6. 


HAT was the cry of a mob ina commercial and 
seaport city of Macedonia in the year 52 .p, 
The case was this: Three men from the remote prov- 
inces on the eastern coast of the Mediterranean had quite 
recently crossed the A/gean Sea and begun to teach in the 
Macedonian towns a form of religion that was new to 
the people. They claimed to be Jews, and always 
sought out the resident Jews as the first hearers of their 
message. But they were not, as a rule, disposed to 
receive the new teaching, being too much enslaved to 
form and ceremony to feel the force of a spiritual relig- 
fon. And in Philippi, the first town they reached, they 
had unfortunately interfered with the business of certain 
magicians, who in their rage had caused their arrest and 
temporary imprisonment. So, coming here to Thessa- 
lonica, their reputation as disturbers of the peace fol- 
lowed them, and those Jews who were disposed to 
quarrel] with the truth they taught made use of it to be 
rid of them altogether. Lowering their dignity and their 
usual exclusiveness, they made an alliance with a num- 
ber of the city roughs, and went roaring through the 
streets, drawing the crowd as they went, until they came, 
a full-grown mob, to the house where these men were 
supposed to be, intending to drag them out to be roughly 
handled. To their discomfiture, they found the men 
gone. 

Foiled in their scheme, they seized the owner of the 
house and certain men who were with him, and dragged 
them before the officers of police with this cry, to which 
the cheers and howls of the mob gave hideous emphasis : 
‘‘These that have turned the world upside down are 
come hither also, and Jason has received them ; and 
these all do contrary to the decrees of Cisar, saying that 
there is another king, one Jesus.” The officials, 
frightened at the mob and the tumult, deemed it best to 
put Jason and his friends under bonds to keep the peace ; 
but as the three missionaries were quietly sent away by 
their friends that night, the matter ended there. 

Now, what I wish to emphasize in this narrative is 
the significance of this mob cry, which, as is sometimes 
the case with such watchwords, gave expression to a 
deeper truth than wasintended. These rioters had little 
basis for their sweeping charge. The extent to which 
these men had thus far ‘‘turned the world upside 
down ” was that they had spoiled the game of one of the 
very numerous bands of necromancers who prowled the 
country to make money out of the credulous, and had 
quietly taught in the Jewish synagogues and praying- 
places of two towns that the Jews’ Messiah had come, 
and God was offering pardon and life to sinful men. 

But, to an extent of which the mob little dreamed, 
these three men and their comrades were turning the 
world upside down in that generation. They were 
beginning a movemént which was not to subside in 
eighteen centuries, nor forever. They’ were declaring 
truths which would inevitably revolutionize soclety in 
due time, and cause all that was strongest and most 
enduring in the life of that day to pass away forever. 
Fifteen years more, and Rome itself would be agitated 
from the Palatine to the hovels, and the adherents of 
the new faith would be slain by the hundreds in the 
vain hope of destroying the revolutionizing truth. 
Twenty years, and Jerusalem would fall, and all the 
gorgeousness of its ritual and the glory of its history 
would be quenched fn fire and blood. Three centuries 
would go by, and the imperial power would proclaim 
Christianity the religion of the Empire. And then for 
twelve centuries more it would extend its dominion,’and 
become a great, impregnable, corrupt world- monarchy, 
holding the kingdoms of the world in subjection, until, 
in its sixteenth century, it should come forth in a new 
resurrection, mightier than ever in the sway of its prin- 
ciples, working on toward an absolute overturning and 
reorganization of human society. These men had not 
yet turned the world upside down, but they were laying 
the trains of hidden forces that would accomplish that 
result as certainly as the suns continued to rise and 
set. 

I. Wefind here, then, a hint, firat, of this great truth, 
that a revolution, not sudden and violent, but none the 
less radical, is the inevitable outcome of the planting of 
the kingdom of heaven in the world. There is a cer- 
tain fitness in calling the real disciples of Jesus Christ 
‘those who turn the world upside down.” The count 
against them in Thessalonica urged that they proclalmed 
a new King, “one Jesus.” Certainly, in a sense, that 
was true; and ‘‘one Jesus” has been, from that day to 
this, gaining in real sway over the world, The Cwsars 
were dust long ago; but ‘‘one Jesus” has gained an 
empire reaching ‘‘ from sea to sea, and from the river 
unto the ends of the earth.” And alike Caesars and 
popes, statesmen and diplomatists, confederacles and 
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leagues, who stood in the way of truth have found their 
most serious troubles and defeats aad overthrows from 
the growing influence and sway of ‘‘one Jesus.” And 
so it will be till on the human drama the curtain falls. 
His dominion {s to override all other dominion. 

And yet the revolution thereby effected is neither sud- 
den nor violent. His followers are not riotous disturb- 
ers of the peace. They do not carry the red flag of 
revolt. They are not loud-mouthed agitators. The old 
picture drawn by the prince of the prophets so Jong ago 
still portrays the true servant of Jesus Christ. ‘ He 
shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
in the street. A bruised reed shall he not break, and 
the smoking flax shall he not quench; he shall bring 
forth judgment untotruth. He shall not fail nor be dis 
couraged till he have set judgment in the earth; and 
the isles shall walt for his law.” If the world is turned 
upside down by him, it is not with nofse and shock and 
violence, nor after the manner of men. 

As evidence of this, let us remember how far Jesus 
and his followers were from seeking to overturn existing 
institutions in their day. Judia was writhing, with no 
attempt at patient endurance, under the Roman yoke. 
Jesus never lifted a finger or uttered a word against the 
Roman oppression. His aposties incited no political re- 
volt; never refused allegiance to Roman authority ; 
actually invoked its protection repeatedly, and urged 
all disciples to be loyal to the last to the powers that be. 

Soin regard to social wrongs. Slavery was every- 
where. Its spirit and essence were wholly contrary to 
Christianity. Yet not a hand is lifted against it. Mas- 
ters are urged to be just, and slaves to be obedient. 
Not for eighteen centuries did Christianity slay this 
gigantic wrong, and tlen only by the growth of its own 
principles among men. 

So of all the ‘‘turning upside down ;” it is by slow 
training and molding ; not, save in special crises, by re- 
volt or force. Yet just as truly is this revolution radi- 
cal to the last degree. It sets in operation principles 
which are directly contrary to the governing principles 
of the world, and which, as they come to have more 
and more sway, absolutely reverse social laws, and laws 
of trade, and principles of government. They make the 
last first and the first last. In place of subserviency to 


-men and powers they bring in loyalty toGod. In place 


of self-interest they enthrone love. Instead of tempo- 
rary policy they put uncompromising truth in action. 
Gradually they undermine old and deep-founded wrongs ; 
slowly they wear away the crumbling walls of supersti- 
tion and cruelty ; inch by inch they encroach on the do- 
main of selfishness; and thus, with what sometimes 
seems to the faithful incredible and unendurable slow- 
ness, they build up a Christian civilization which is in 
absolute contrast with the old and the earthly ; a turn- 
ing upside down of the habits and life of men. 

Very far is this revolution yet from its fulfillment. As 
we look to-day at government and politics, at corpora- 
tions and unions, at business methods and social eti- 
quette ; nay, even at church management, with its sectar!- 
an jealousies and local quarrels and selfish policies, we see 
worldly principles still in the ascendency. Yet, looking 
deeper ; trying to estimate the reai power and efficiency 
of that great body of men and women who are not con- 
spicuous, but are true and unselfish in their lives ; look- 
ing back to see how many abuses of days gone by have 
quietly died ; seeing, now and then, how the true heart 
of Christendom, under all outward forms and intellectual 
narrowness, beats as one; looking at the alleviation of 
human miseries and the growth of peace and good-will ; 
watching the white sails that carry the Christian glad 
tidings to every land under the whole heaven, without 
hope of earthly gain or reward—we know that the revo- 
lution moves on, the kingdom advances, the reversal 
of worldly principles proceeds. The nineteenth cent- 
ury goes out amid a light and glory that never crowned 
its predecessors. 

II. Let us now look a little more closely at the char- 
acteristics of this revolution, and the nature of the prin- 
ciples which are so gradually yet surely turning the 
world upside down. 

1. First, the Christian revolution introduces into all 
human affairs the devout and filial recognition of God. 
If he is recognized at all, apart from the influeuce of 
Christianity, it is either formally, for decency’s sake, or 
superstitiously, under a misconception of his relations 
to men. Christianity, revealing him as Holy Father, 
having personal relations with every man, redeeming 
from sin, quickening into spiritual life, abiding in the 
silent depths of the heart as the Light of Life, calls for 
a devout and filial reference to him in all affairs what- 
ever; lifts up obligation to him to the first place; 
brings in this new element into every plan and act and 
institution as the supreme consideration. ‘This {s a rad- 
ical change. God counted in, or God left out, in all 
affairs of men, makes absolute contrasts. 

2. Then the Christian revolution takes into account 
supernatural forces in all lives and all affairs. Beyond 
the simple recognition of God as the one supreme Fact, 
and of our obligation to him, it assumes the constant 
action of influences and powers coming from him and 





from the invisible realm, affecting our action, our 
thought, our character, our capacity ; moving on so- 
clety as social forces; operating in the onward progress 
of all human history to carry out the divine purpose. 
This modifies our study of man, recognizing in him 
something more than the product of his birth and en- 
vironment, inasmuch as the spirit in him is moved upon 
by the Divine Spirit. It requires a new science of soct- 
ology, which shall recognize other factors in social 
progress than climate and customs and traditions. It 
calls for a philosophy of history that shail measure the 
action of powers that transcend man’s foresight and 
intention. This, too, is revolutionary. Between the 
science of man and of society which takes into account 
only ascertained physical and social laws, and that 
which includes ever-acting forces of divine and super- 
natural origin, is a difference often amounting to a re- 
versal. 

3. Christianity also bases all its estimates on immor- 
tality. Worldly policy looks forward seventy years, or, 
when related to social affairs, to the coming generations 
of men with whom we shall not live to share the earthly 
life. Christianity looks into infinity, and makes its cal- 
culations of expediency and of results with that in view. 
This, too, is revolutionary of ordinary methods, and 
must often radically change the actions of men and the 
enterprises of communitics and States. It is not diffi- 
cult to see that with this single principle in full sway 
there would be a new earth, if not a new heaven. 

4. And then, Christianity introduces a wholly new 
and revolutionary motive of action, to be the controlling 
principle of individuals and of bodies as well—the law 
of love. ‘‘This is my commandment”—my one su- 
preme law for the new community—‘‘that ye love one 
another.” The principle itself is hardly understood yet. 
Love is thought to be a spontaneous going forth of emo- 
tion, like a natura] affection. It is, rather, an intelli- 
gent, deliberate, unselfish seeking of the highest ends 
for one’s self and for all others, at whatever cost. It is 
the highest possible expression of manhood, calling into 
action all powers of intellect and feeling and will. And 
herein is the most absolute reversal of common methods 
—a complete turning of the world upside down. Self- 
interest is the world-principle that pervades all life, all 
business, all social relations, and strives to lay its grasp 
on all matters of State and of Church. Self-protection 
and self-advancement lie at the basis of human affairs; 
they constitute the spring of energy that sets in opera- 
tion all enterprise. A state of society in which unself- 
ish love is the controlling and constructive principle is 
still looked upon’as chimerical. We hear of it with an 
incredulous smile even nineteen centuries after it was 
announced by ‘‘one Jesus” as the law of his kingdom ; 
nevertheless, it is slowly coming to take its place as tha 
governing principle in society, succeeding just in pro- 
portion as the kingdom truly advances, 

Now, by such principles as these—the recognition of 
God, the taking into account of supernatural forces, the 
basing ali estimates on immortallty, and the adoption of 
a radically new principle—love in place of selfishness—~— 
the power represented by the disciples of Christ is 
slowly turning this world upside down; making’ the 
first last and the last first ; constructing the new heaven 
and the new earth. 

It has been working long; it has made great ad- 
vances. One step after another has been gained; one 
abuse after another corrected. Each age has its smaller 
or greater work to doin the progress. Now it is to 
contend against the fierce assault of paganism ; anon to 
organize the growing body of disciples for better facility 
in work ; again, to formulate the truths that lie at the 
basis of the new kingdom for gieater distinctness of un- 
derstanding ; or, in due time, the great duty of the hour 
is to meet and answer skepticism and unbelief, to restate 
former immature statements of doctrine ; or, again, to 
rouse with burning eloquence the slur gish souls of men, 
to mass them in great gatherings and play upon convic- 
tion and emotion till great tides of revival sweep com- 
munities ; or, yet again, to pour out men and money 
and carry missionary enterprise to the ends of the earth 
And one very important end is accomplished when a 
generation has looked at the principles of the kingdom 
and surveyed the field that is ix mediately before it, and 
has come to see and know where its own work lies. For 
no generation can work at all points. The kingdom 
moves slowly; it conquers one area at a time. No 
question can be more vital to any generation than that 
which regards its own place and work. 

III. In view of this truth we are led to inquire 
whether there are any clear indications pointing to a 
special line of effort for us of to-day. I believe we shall 
not search in vain for such distinct intimations. It 
seems to me that the time has come, in the history of 
our own country, when the idea of the text is specially 
suggestive to the thoughtful Christian. It is getting to 
be time to test the real power of Christianity to reverse 
the governing principles in human affairs, and, not 
with force and noise, but silently and slowly, domi- 
nate society with its own principles. 

Let us realize that this land, taken together asa whole, 
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is, in one sense, evangelized, since there is a Protestant 
church to every 500 inbabitants, and every fifth man Is 
acommunicant. I do not put this forward as a fact of 
very high importance, remembering how much of this 
visible Christianity is only nominal, and how unevenly 
these churches are distributed. It furnishes not a 
feather-weight of argument for resting our home mis- 
sionary endeavors. Yet let us take it for what it is 
worth : Christianity has come to possess, at least nomi- 
nally, a very large percentage of society. Revivals 
have been frequent in the past ; institutions of religion 
face one everywhere, and Christianity is a well-known 
and recognized power. 

So much having been accomplished through the 
labors and prayers of our fathers and of this generation 
thus far, 1 submit that the time has come when the 
p int of special and emphatic effort needs to be changed, 
and the supreme aim directed toward making the vital 
principles of Christianity the actual ruling principles in 
all the affairs of our new-forming civilization. Having, 
in the era of revivals and denominational propagation, 
gathered such a host of followers, the next step is to 
secure the persistent and combined endeavor of this 
Christian host to salt society with Christian principles ; 
to leaven all life, from center to circumference, with the 
vital forces of the kingdom of heaven. Occupted as 
we and our fathers have been with religion as a matter 
of personal and individual salvation, we have not suffi- 
ciently seen the other and broader aspect of it, as a liv- 
ing force in civilization, whose aim is to bring all social 
forces ultimately into harmony with itself. 

Now, however, two insistent facts thrust this phase 
of Christianity upon our attention: first, the fact that 
our former methods and successes are not repeating 
themselves with their old vigor. Older and more con- 
servative minds see only cause for dejection in this. 
They long to hear sgain the old arguments and persua- 
sions, stated in the old way; forgetting that they could 
not now produce the same effect as in the simpler state 
of life and society a generation ago. Revivals are less 
frequent and less demonstrative, save where, by question- 
able methods, they are based on physical excitements. 
The failure of the churches to receive large accessions 
by conversion has for some time heen the occasion of 
deep sorrow, and many and conflicting theories have 
been proposed by way of accounting forit. Now, there 
are two ways to meet this undoubted fact: either to be 
content with lamenting the failure of the old experiénces 
to repeat themselves, or to look carefully to see if 
Divine Providence be not pointing to a fresh line of 
effort, adapted to the new developments in society and 
elvilization. And if we do thus scan the horizon we shall 
very speedily find fruitful suggestion in the second fact 
to which I have alluded ; viz, that there is just now 
thrusting itself upon the attention of every American « f 
intelligence a great problem of civilization, in view of 
the rapidly changing composition cf society in all cities 
and towns, and of the heated questions in politics and 
business, in the relation of labor and capital, in moral 
reforms and practical charities. A new phase of nation- 
al life and character is forming out of heterogeneous 
elements in our land. It is forming with a good deal 
of agitation and ferment. There are ugly possibilities 
looming up in moral questions and questions of labor 
and government. There are expiosives hidden in the 
mass that threaten to make havoc here unless some 
organizing and harmonizing force can reduce confusion 
to order. 

The contest is largely in the cities. They are coming 
to be under control of the worst elements in their popu- 
lation. Purity of government is becoming next to im- 
possible. The business agitations add a peril ; great cor- 
porations increase; monopolies are becoming simple 
measures of self-defense. Inevitably they produce dis- 
advantages, struggles for life, hard feeling, bitter hatred 
among those who are too ignorant and incapable to 
compete in the struggle for wealth. ‘‘ The bitter cry 
of outcast London” is echoed all through the cities of 
the New World. And unscrupulous men and selfish 
enterprises take advantage of all the uneasiness to lead 
great masses of men into wild and bad measures. The 
problem is becoming serious for a Republic ; it is threat- 
ening fundamental morals ; it is becoming a formidable 
hindrance to the reign of Christianity. 

What can be done without it? is the most pertinent 
question. For it must be met, and met vigorously, and 
met soon. If we leave it to our children it will be too 
late for the best results. But what shail we do’? To 
attempt merely to evangelize our cities in the old way, 
by preaching the Gospel to the masses, or building 
mission chapels, is well enough, but wholly insufficient. 
To attempt to leaven the ignorant mass by such shame- 
less caricatures of Christianity as the Salvation Army, 
and the like, is madness. The people have heard of 
religion ; it is not news to them, as it was to those ad- 
dressed by the Apostles. But very largely they have 
sickened of some phases of it which have been forcibly 
thrust upon them. And what they need is to have 
Christianity in practical control of all the forces ~f 
society with which they come in contact, ae well as 





administered in an edifying manner in the churches 
they will not enter. 

A few specifications will indicate more clearly just 
what I mean. 

1. Suppose every Christian man should act on the prin- 
c!ples of Christianity in his civil relations. We are 2x- 
perimenting with a new form of government, {n which 
the individual is the important factor. Christianity never 
had so full an opportunity to bring its principles to bear 
in government. The Christian principle is that govern- 
ment exists in order to foster and secure the highest 
social ends. In order to that, it simply demands that 
private ends and party ends shall, by Christian men, be 
absolutely subordinated to the attainment of the highest 
social good. Let Christian men thus apply their princi- 
ples unanimously, whether in franchise or in office or 
in influence, and a power enters forthwith into political 
affairs which will go far to transform them, and avert 
the worst of our threatened dangers. 

2. Then suppose every Christian business man apply 
the Christian principle in business. Let him recognize 
God and unseen powers ; let him base his estimates on 
the issues of endless life; let him adopt the Jaw of love 
and deal with employees and dependents according to 
its spirit. What right, indeed, has he to call himself a 
Christian and not do this ? But how it would transform 
business ! It would reduce the necessity of defensive 
unions and monopolies ; it would still the war between 
labor and capital by making each unselfish ; it would 
give corporations what they are popularly supposed to 
lack, a soul ; it would check speculation and stock gam- 
bling ; it would make men content with a modest suffi- 
ciency, instead of nurturing a few great capitalists at the 
expense of all the rest of the nation ; it would hush the 
mutterings of the restless and vicious poor who want to 
prey on honest industry. It would simply turn the busi- 
ness world upside down, not with shock and slaughter, 
but by silent transformation, to the great advantage of 
all concerned. It would put the Christian principle of a 
broad and wise and unselfish consideration of the com- 
mon good in place of the self-defensive principle of per- 
sonal interest. Do you say this would take years—gen- 
erations? All the more is it high time to begin. 

3. So, again, let Christian men try the experiment of 
applying their principles fully to the great moral issues 
of the day : the preservation of home and marriage from 
their threatened perils; the cure of drunkenness ; the 
suppression of pernicious literature; the abolition of 
pauperism, and all the rest. We have not merely to keep 
ourselves pure; we are bound by our law of love to seek 
the highest ends for others and for the common weal. 
The growing evils of our civilization may be checked by 
law and penalty ; they can be cured only by the infusion 
of Christian principles into the civilization itself. An 
applied Christianity is the need of the hour, penetrating 
private life, home life, social life, business activity, and 
the sffairs of state. We want a transfusion of Christian 
blood into all the arteries of our common life. The su- 
preme end before us is the realization of the ideal of a 
Christian community and a Christian State ; made such 
not by the pious inanity of inserting the name of God 
in the Constitution, or stamping it on nickel coins, nor 
by the fact that we can count a church spire for every 
five hundred inhabitants of the whole land, but by the 
interpenetration of our whole area of life—personal, 
social, commercial, political—with Christian principles 
in active operation. 

Here is our work. To accomplish it we need no new 
enginery, no costly device ; only a strong spiritual life 
in individual men and women, mastering their whole 
being, applied in every relation in which they stand in 
the world. For it is the prerogative of that which is 
truly born of God to overcome the world. It is the 
mightier force. It revolutionizes. Such a practical 
application of Christianity would rouse opposition. The 
old cry would be heard again, ‘‘ Those who have turned 
the world up:ide down are come hither also ;” but it 
would be the harbinger of a long, bright day for this land 
of our fathers’ devotion, and for the wide kingdom of 
God in the world. And under such a sway of Christian 
principles the worst obstacles to evangelization would be 
removed, personal renewals would multiply, churches 
would fill up, missionary enterprise would rise to the 
grandeur of its calling. I solemnly believe that this, 
above all others, is the next work to which God is call- 
ing us with no uncertain sound, and that broader issues 
than we can at present comprehend depend upon our 
calm and sober acceptance of our commission. 








JOY IN HARVEST. 


BOUNTIFUL harvest is (1) @ sign of God's ac- 

tivity. Very beautiful is the harvest festival 
hymn which David wrote and sang. Everything is 
there attributed to divine agency. ‘‘Thou visiteth the 
earth and watereth it; thou greatly enrichest it with 
the river of God which is full of water; thou preparest 
hem corn, when thou hast so provided for it; thou 
waterest the ridges thereof abundantly; thou settlest 
the furrows thereof; thou makest it soft with showers; 





thou blessest the springing thereof. Thou crownest the 
year with thy goodness ; and thy paths drop fatness, 
They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness ; and the 
little hills rejoice on every side. The pastures are clothed 
with flocks ; the valleys alsoare covered over with corn ; 
they shout for joy, they also sing.” (Ps. Ixv , 9-13). 
Here, you perceive, every step in the process of corn- 
growth is attributed to God’s loving care. It is he who 
sends the sunshine ; it is he who watches over the seed 
when hidden from the eyes of man. It is he who 
causes it to germinate, sending one fiber downward for 
the root, and another upward for stalk and ear. It is 
be who assists it in collecting together the various ma- 
terials from the earth and air, and transforming them 
into stem and blade and golden grain. Is is he that 
causes the apparently empty field to put on her beautiful 
garments, that flutterand wave inevery breeze. So felt 
the Psalmist. Is it strange, then, that the first note of 
the Psalm from which we have just quoted should 
read : ‘‘ Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion; and 
unto thee shall the vow be performed ’’? 

Now, we are apt to forget sometimes how much we 
really owe to God. We talk of the lawsof Nature until 
we seem to lose sight of the Law-maker. The regular- 
ity of the seasons and the constancy with which our 
wants are supplied, instead of awakening heartfelt grat- 
itud», often lead to thoughtlessness and indifference ; 
and thus, though in a formal manner they affirm their 
belief in God’s superintending providence, many men 
are practical atheists. The world is not governed by 
blind laws. There are abundant indications in nature 
of the presence of a living God. The more closely we 
examine the wenders that surround us, the stronger will 
be our conviction that there is some Mighty Power at 
work, superior to man, by whom the various operations 
of Nature are conducted, and the movements of all crea- 
tion are controlled. It is easy to say that the corn grows. 
But what is growth ? It is, as one has described it, “the 
increase of a living body according to a fixed pattern, 
and by materials derived from without—materials 
changed into its own substance or substances. Here, then, 
aie three miracles or wonders—the power of absorbing 
fresh materials from the earth and air; the power of 
changing them into iiving and vegetable substance; and 
the power of arranging these new materials according to 


‘a fixed pattern.” But how does all this come to pass ? 


How is it that the air-particles, eart»-particles, water- 
particles all come together, and, under the stimulus of 
the sunbeams and the warmth of the earth’s bed, are 
changed into corn-roots and corn-leaf particles, and be- 
come alive, and possess the power of changing and 
drawing other particles from the earth and air in the 
same manner? How is it that each particle knows 
where to go, that it never makes 8 mistake, and that, at 
last, the ear is perfectly formed, and stands ready for 
the sickle? It ischance work ? Has the plant a mind ? 
The more we reflect, [ say, the stronger is the conviction 
that there is some intelligent, powerful Agent at work, 
to whom all nature is subject, and whose will it readily 
obeys. And for whom does God carry on these wender- 
ful operations’ For whom does he make this yearly 
provision of golden grain? For us who so constantly 
forget him, and who, at best, serve him in a half- 
hearted way. The husbandman casts seed into the 
ground, anc sleeps and rises, night and day, and the 
seed springs and grows he knoweth not how. But while 
he sleeps God is busy, and his faith aod patience are re- 
warded at last. My brethren, we think too little of these 
things. We do not accu tom ourselves, as we ought, to 
include God’s work in nature among the topics that oc- 
cupy our serious thoughts. We fail to see his hand in 
the various phenomena around us, and we do not recog- 
nize his wisdom and goodness in thus providing for our 
returning wants. Alas! men too seldom recognize the 
presence of God in hisown world. There is, in fact, a 
spirit abroad, the tendency of which is to wither our 
thanksgiving at its root—a positive repugnance to admit 
that God takes any part at all in the affairsof our daily 
life. Aud this tendency we, as Christians, must endeavor 
to resist and counteract. Let us learn more and more to 
see the hand of God fn all things ; and as we look upon 
our well-stored granaries, and gather in, at the close of 
every summer, the precious fruits of the earth, let heart 
and voice ascend together in adoration and praise.— 
[Frederick J. Austin. 








** Are you sure you are converted ?” asked Mr. Spur- 
geon of a devout housemaid. ‘‘’Deed, sir, I think I 
am, for 1 sweeps under the beds, and in dark corners.” 

A light heart lives long.—[Shakespeare. 

To live long it is necessary to live slowly.—[Cicero. 

It matters not how long we live, but how.—[Bualley. 

So long as we believe ourselves made for duties, we 
work like slaves; but when we wake to the truth that 
duties were made for us, we come into the liberty 
wherewith the Lord makes his children free. The soul 
grows in stature and beauty and grace by the doing of 
duty ; just as the body grows in health and strength 
and skill by the exercise of its members,—[Mrs, Ware, 
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HERE AND THERE. 
WRINKLES SCIENTIFICALLY CONSIDERED. 


An Italian scientist, M. Mantegazza, has recently 
written a study on the sclence of wrinkles. He belleves 
that a man’s history can be written from his wrinkles. 
Entering into a description of the different varieties and 
their meanings, he says that those across the forehead are 
found even in children who are rickety or idiots. Going 
in the sun with the face insufficiently covered brings 
them on prematurely. But they are in every case nor- 
mal at forty, or even earlier, Vertical wrinkles be_ 
tween the eyes come quickly to men who study or who 
worry themselves. This can readily be imagined : the 
eyebrows contract naturally when in deep thought ; 
grief or worry produces the same action, which, when 
repeated frequently, produces a fold in the skin, mark- 
ing emotion undergone many times. One of the rules 
of the Jesuits was that the eyebrows were not to be con- 
tracted. This was excellent from a moral point of view, 
and it was also excellent to prevent wrinkles bet ween 
the eyes. Between these and the straight lines on the 
forehead already mentioned, come the arched wrinkles 
of the forehead, found above the roof of the nose. 
These often tell of long and cruel physical suffering, or 
of still more puinful mental torture. They arise from a 
great development of the vertical wrinkles and the re- 
sistance of the skin above, The crow’s-feet mark the 
fortieth year. They are especially detested by ladies, 
says M. Mantegazza; and he forthwith relates an anec- 
dote of a lady whosncceeded in keeping off the dreaded 
visitation long after it was due by the expedient of using 
springs to keep the skin stretched at night at the corners 
of the eyes. These wrinkles are characterized by fur- 
rows which diverge from the external angles of the eye 
in all direc'ions, like the claws of the bird from which 
they are nained. The wrinkles of the nose are less fre- 
quent and less noticeable, and appear in old age. Those 
which descend from the nostrils down each side of the 
mouth (the rides naso labvales) are perhaps the first to 
appear. Thereazon is simple. These furrows are cre- 
ated in laughing or mastication ; a simple smile is suf- 
ficient to produce them ; so it is not surprising the repeti- 
tion of the commonest acts should soon be graven on 
the face. They are also hereditary. M. Mantegazza 
had them when he was twenty-two years of age, and his 
children had them from their earliest years. The 
wrinkles of the cheeks and chin follow the oval of the 
face, and sre caused by a diminution of the fatty sub- 
stance under the skin, which then falls into folds. The 
smaller wrinkles which form a network in the lower 
part of the cheeks near the ears have the same origin, 
and only appear in old age. Those found in the upper 
eyelids, and sometimes in the lower, which give the eyes 
an air of fatigue, are the results of hard living, grief, or 
worry. 

FACTS ABOUT BEES. 


It is often assumed, says a writer in ‘‘ Longman’s 
Magazine,” that bees possess the power of communicat- 
ing to exch other ideas of a complex nature ; for instance, 
it has been stated that if a bee finds a store of honey, 
she will return with the news to her companions, who 
soon accompany her to share in the find. This is un- 
doubtedly true of ants, but in their case the explauation 
is obvious, and observation and experiment leave no 
doubt that ants are guided principally by the sense of 
smell {n following up the traces of a companion to the 
source from whence she has brought the food. This 
explanation, however, cannot be accepted in the case ot 
bees, for it {s not to be supposed that they could follow 
the track of a companion through the air by scent. It 
has not, however, been proved beyond doubt that a bee 
will lead her companion to a store of food in this way, 
though the experiments of Sir John Lubbock and others 
point to the conclusion that bees can bring friends, 
though they have not the power of directing them, to 
treasures at a distance. 

As we owe to the bees’ taste in colors most of the 
artistic arrangement of tints in our bright-colored flow- 
ers, Sir John Lubbock’s experiments on the color-sense 
in bees have attracted considerable attention. His ex- 
periments show that blue is essentially the bees’ favorite 
color, after which come, in order of preference, white, 
yellow, red, green, and orange. That there are not so 
many blue flowers as might be expected is explained by 
the probability that all plants with blue flowers are 
descended from ancestors with green flowers, which, 
under the influence of what may be cailed bee culture, 
have passed through stages of white, yellow, and gen- 
erally red before becoming blue. Although the vision 
of bees is very good in some respects, they show little 
intelligence in finding their way in certain circum- 
stances. Sir John Lubbock experlmented with a bee 
which he put into a bell glass, turuing the closed end to 
the light, only to find that she generally buzzed about 
for a long time in a vain endeavor to get out at the 





closed end, while flies placed in the glass in the same 
way soon made their escape. 

Bees d> not seem to possess the feeling of affection or 
attachment ; even the respect for their queen savors of the 
coldest utilitarlanism, and when through either accident 
or circumstances she ceases to be of use to the colony for 
the one purpose for which she is maintained, she is 
abandoned or sup:rseded apparently without the slight- 
est compunction or regret by her so-called subjects. 
Bees never seem to help each other in difficulty or dis- 
tress, as is often done by ants. If you hold a bee cap 
tive by the leg the others take no notice of her struggles, 
and do not attempt in any way to assisther. If you go 
further, and crush her to death, they quietly crowd 
around, and in the most callous fashion show their utter 
indifference by helping themselves to the sweet juices 
expressed from the body of their unfortunate com- 
panion. Yet if bees are fed regularly they often exhibit 
a kind of selfish friendliness somewhat akin to that dis- 
played by the cats of the neighborhood towards the 
cat’s-meat man on hisround. During several attempts 
which I have made to keep alive during the winter the 
queens of coionfes of humble-bees, I have particularly 
noticed it in those bees. 

UNPLEASANT NEIGHBORS IN QUEENSLAND. 

Mr. Harold Finch-Hatton, in his new book, ‘‘In 
Queensland,” tells of some of the pleasant things diver- 
sifying life in the colony : The scrub, as the forests of 
Queensland are called, is beautiful; but ‘‘the monot- 
ony of the endless timber is appalling, and it is easy to 
realize the terrible madness that so often comes over 
those who get lost in the bush. The only change is 
from white gum trees on the flats to black fron barks on 
the ridges, and one ridge and one flat is so like another 
to an inexperienced eye that it seems incredible that 
any one can ever find the way about.” The author went 
to his brother's cattle station, and was put into a ‘slab 
hut,” ‘‘ through the spaces of which, as he lay in bed, 
he commanded a fine view of the surrounding country, 
while when it rained five little streamlets of water de- 
scended on his bed.” On going to bed he found a huge 
snake coiled up in it, which turned out, luckily, to be a 
tame one belonging to his brother’s partner, But in 
Queensland ‘‘ there are five deadly kinds,” one eight or 
nine feet long; ‘‘ but by far the worst is the death ad- 
der. It has this peculiarity : it does not attempt to move 
out of anybody’s way, but lies quite still until it is 
touched, when it fastens with a spring upon its victim. 
I have never known a well-authenticated instance of 
recovery from it, except in the qase of one Underwood, 
who used to let any snake bite him, and by means of an 
antidote never suffered harm. The Victorian Govern. 
ment foolishly refused to give him £10,000 for his secret, 
and as he one day let a snake bite Lim when he was 
drunk, and had forgotten where he had put his antidote, 
this all valuable secret died with him. Then there are 
other cheerful beasts, ‘‘ A small black spider, about 
the size of alarge pea, with a brilliant crimson mark 
upon its back, frequently takes up its abode in an inhab- 
ited house, and dces not wait to be provoked before at 
tacking... . Death is by no means an uncommon result, 
but more frequently the victim becomes hopelessly in- 
sane, or is paralyzed.” And there are centipedes and 
scorpions, and the ‘‘ real pests of the bush,” worse than 
mosquitoes, the files. Then there are the blacks, who, 
‘*even when half tame in the settled districts, cannot 
resist the temptation of spearing a traveler,’’ to say noth- 
ing of lifting the cattle. Mr. Finch-Hatton’s partner 
was digging one day inthe garden. Suddenly he be- 
came aware that half a dozea of these ‘‘ myalls,” as they 
are called, were creeping at him through the long grass, 
armed with spears and boomerangs. He waited until 
they got about fifty yards off, and then, as they stood 
up, ready to sling their spears at him, he suddenly 
pointed his spade at them likea gun. Two warriors 
fell flat down on the spot from sheer fright, upsetting a 
third who was just about starting to flee. Two of the 
remaining then tried torun away so fast that they hardly 
made any progress at all, and the last one, while scat 
tering a Parthian glance at the object of terror in his 
rear, ran with awful violence against a gigantic gum 
tree.” 

MUST DOCTORS TELL THE TRUTH? 


The ethics of the medical profession as regards the 
duty of a physician in answering questions subout his 
patients are thus discussed in the ‘‘ Medical Times :” 

“It is only, we presume, with reference to prognosis 
or predictions as to the issue of an illness that any ques- 
tion as to the justifiableness of deception by a medical 
man can possibly arise, and here there seems to be con- 
fusion between deception and professional reserve. A 
medical man, although bound to speak nothing but the 
truth to his patient, is not bound to speak the whole 
truth. Todo so would often be impossible, owing to 
the patient’s ignorance, or undesirable, owing to his 
temperament, and when a doctor sees that his forecasts 
would be misunderstood or exert a prejudicial effect, he 
is perfectly entitled to keep them to himself. No doubt, 
as medical science advances, our power of precise predie- 





tion is increasing vastly, but with this our power of 
affording rellef is also increasing, so that the number of 
cases in which a practitioner is confronted with the 
difficulty supposed by the Bishop of Carlisle are not 
more numerous than they were. And when that diffi- 
culty does arise, wheu acase occurs in whicha prognosis 
seems certain, and in which a knowledge of that prog- 
nosis would in al) likelihood be injurious, the medical 
man has simply to choos? between two courses. He has 
either to decline to say anything orto tellthe truth. He 
need never deceive by word or deed. And in a large 
majority of cases of this kind a candid statement of the 
truth is best. To that candid statement the patient, if 
of mature years and sound mind, is almost invariably 
entitled if he directly demands it, for it is what he is 
actually purchasing of his medical advisers. And by 
that candid statement he {js often far less injuriously 
affected than it was imagined he would be. Sometimes 
it positively does him good. Under a knowledge of the 
inevitable he becomes tranquil to a degree that was im- 
possible while he was harassed by alternating hope and 
fear, and instead of his days being shortened they are 
actually prolonged by the announcement which was 
ma‘!e perhaps with so much dread and reluctance.” 
TIME AND ELECTRICITY. 

Here is a paradox which our readers may explain as 
best they can : 

On a certain Tuesday morning a telegram was re- 
ceived per night message by the New York house from 
a San Francisco correspondent asking the price of an 
article sold by the New York firm The New York 
house cabled at 10 am to London for the price, and 
the same was received in London about 3 p.m the same 
day, five hours later than New York. The London 
house wired to Worcestershire for the price from a 
manufacturer, and received the same per wire at 5 P.M. 
the same day, Tuesday. London then cabled the price 
to New York at 5 pr M., and the dispatch was received 
in New York about 12, noon, the same day, Tuesday, 
or five hours earlier than London. New York then 
wired to the San Francisco correspondent (five hours 
earlier than New York), who received it when he came 
down to business on the morning of the same day, 
Tuesday. San Francisco wired to New York accept- 
ing the price, which dispatch was received in New York 
at 3 p.M., the same day, Tuesday, five hours later than 
San Francisco. Now note the results : 

San Francisco to New York (inquiry) ..... . 83.000 miles 
New York to London (for price)................ 3,000 miles 
London to New York (giving price) ............ 3,000 miles 


New York to San Francisco (giving price) . 3,000 miles 
San Francisco to New York (accepting price)... 3,000 miles 
MUNIN sR s SONS ea ad Sate ered 15,000 miles, 


not counting the dispatches which passed between Lon- 
don and Worcestershire. And yet, at the hour of 3 
pM, Tuesday, when New York received the dispatch 
from San Francisco accepting terms, London was wiring 
Worcestershire for the said terms. New York stood 
between the ten hours between San Francisco and Lon- 
don, and hence the surprising results. 


WHAT MAKES THE GENTLEMAN, 

There is a class of persons to whom indifference is 
the test of high breeding. According to their idea, if 
you educate a man to the insensibility of a post, you 
make him a gentleman; if you cultivate the heart 
out of a young woman, and make her seemingly as 
pulseless as a turnip, she is the lady to perfection. Some 
people have strange ideas of what constitutes a lady ora 
gentleman. A woman was brought before a police court 
one day, and said : ‘‘ Me and another lady was a-having 
a few words, and she called me a ‘ hindewidual,’ and I 
ups with a pailof water and chucked it all over her ; and 
that began the row.” Meand another lady! The fol- 
lowing notice was once put up over a show: ‘‘No lady 
or gentleman admitted to this exhibition in a state of 
intoxication.” Once when I was in St. Louis I saw a 
handbill on the wall: ‘One hundred rats to be killed 
by one dog in ten minutes. None but gentlemen are 
expected to be present on the occasion.” —[J. B. Gough. 








Currous Men.—‘‘ In my room,” relates Mr. Joly, the 
Canadian Liberal, who was the guest of the Duke of 
Westminster, ‘‘was a curious, old-fashioned Swiss 
clock. Below it was a printed notice. ‘ Please do not 
touch.’ The longer I looked at the clock the more I 
wondered at the reason for the strange request. Next 
day I ventured to ask my hostess the reason for the pro- 
hibition. ‘ You are about the twentieth gentleman who 
has put the same question, and I find that you are just like 
the rest of your sex. Women are said to be proverbi- 
ally curious. That Jabel was put there to test the ex- 
tent of the same weakness in men, and my experience is 
that men are just as curious as women. I keep a list of 
all the gentlemen who ask me the same question you 
have just put, and I find there is only one exception. 
‘ Indeed,’ I replied ; ‘and may 1 be permitted to ask who 
he was? ‘He was Mr. Fawcett, the late Postmaster 
General, and he, poor man, was blind,’ ” 
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MR. CABLE AND THE CREOLES. 


N a most enjoyable paper on this subject in ‘‘ The 
Critic,’ Edward Everett Hale writes as follows : 

‘““There is something a little pathetic and very amus- 
ing in the faint protest which a few of the old Creoles 
make against Mr. Cable—as if he had dishonored a race 
to which, in fact, be has paid most loyal and noble 
tributes. But we may see the same sensitiveness any- 
where. The perfect Knickerbocker of New York never 
saw the fun of Irving's ‘History of New York, from 
the Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty.’ And at this moment, whoever is fortunate 
enough to sit at an old-fashioned Boston dinner-\able 
will hear it explained by his next neighbor at some 
length that Mr. Howells, in his exquisite portraiture 
from Boston life, does not understand the limits of the 
Back Bay, nor know the true Bostonian when he sees 
him. Butthe world of American readers, on the whole, 
will remember Irving and Howells and Cable together, 
and will remember them very gratefully. Mr. Cab'e 
has revealed a new world to most American readers, 
and he hus done it so truly, and with such thorough 
sympathy, that he might have been sure of the gratt- 
tude and applause of the Creole race. It seems as if 
his books, with such aid for the moment as the Exhi- 
bition has given, might at last teach the great multitude 
of frozen people who hibernate in New York, New 
England, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and other countries 
which are warmed by the North Star, what a wonder- 
ful and beautiful and fascinating region they have close 
under their lee, for semi-tropicai travel, and—which is 
so much better—semi tropical rest. The happy end of 
the Rebellion made it possible for a Northern man to go 
into a Southern State without losing his self-respect. A 
vigorous effort to colonize Florida from the North 
helped on a certain languid flew, every spring, to St. 
Augustine, Jacksonville, and Magnolia, of a few thou- 
sand people with delicate lungs and their sisters—with 
occasionally a brother or a father who could be spared 80 
long from the grinding. But, let us confess it in the still 
secrecy of this reading, the resources of Florida for the 
adventurer who wishes four months’ relief from galoshes 
and splashes are somewhat limited. One cannot make 
sketches in St. Augustine for two months in every year, 
and shoot alligators fortwo more. It is, then, a benefac- 
tion to America at large—certainly to all that part of 
America which prefers living in plenty, gladness, per- 
fume, and sunshine, to dying in labor, wretchedne:s, 
cold, and thaw—a benefaction when Mr. Cable opens 
the portals of Louisiana, shows us its charms, and 
tempts us, perhaps, to follow a lead so attractive, and 
carry tne great adventure further, even to ‘San An- 
tone,’ to El Paso, and to the Halls of Montezuma. Up 
to his time there were twenty Northerners every winter 
in Pau, in Mentone, in Nice, and on the rest of the 
Mediterranean coast, for one who escaped a wintry 
spring by going to our own Gulf of Mexico. In future 
years, as, with Mr. Joseph Jefferson, we eat the sunny 
side of an orange and hear legends of Lafitte, or as, 
with Mr. Robertson, we compare 8 Fire Rose against the 
old Solfaterra, we shall all thank Mr. Cable who showed 
to us a way so excellent. 

“ It is fair to say that all the readers of ‘The Critic’ 
have read Mr. Cable’s stories. The exceptions are so 
few and so insignificant that they need not be counted. 
Now they all want to know how much is historically 
true and how much is imaginary in this; ‘also espe- 
cially ’"—as our dear transplanted German friends say so 
nicely—they want to see exactly the frame in which 
such charming pictures are to be hung. All their ques- 
tions are answered by Mr. Cable in his book on the Cre- 
oles. He was a historical student before he was a novel- 
ist, as every one knows who in the old days had the good 
fortune to consult him on any matter which bore on the 
French occupation of the great valley of the great 
River. And what a marvelous story all this is which he 
has to tell of that occupation! The old slow-coach line 
of Phi Beta Kappa orators and other heavy-weights used 
to tell us fifty years ago that there was going to be an 
Augustan Age of American poets and novelists who were 
going to write about ——, about —— ‘ our magnificent 
prairies, our immeasurable rivers, and our pathless for- 
ests.’ Nay, some of us can remember a bookseller’s 
advertisement of those days which said, day after day : 
‘A supply of the ‘“‘ Yamoyden” kept constantly on 
hand’—as you might say of scullcap, or any other native 
sedative. But, to tell the truth, this unbounded prairie 
literature had in it but few of those broken lights which 
the carnal eye longs for. They were like the gigantic 
landscape representations which the artists of that pre- 
historic time used to bring down from the White Mount- 
ains in October. All the same, when a man of genius 
appears it proves that every fascinating scene for 
romance and every critical moment are ours. Take 
this beautiful book of Mr. Cable’s, and read his sketch 
of the history of the first planting of Louisiana. Why, 
really, it was only the turn of a straw that D’Artagnan 
and Aramis and Porthos in their old age did not look in 
on the ‘coast,’ and shoot alligators, and crack pecan 





nuts, or feast on pompano, with their frlends D'Iberville 
and the youngster Bienville. Who shai say that you 
could not still find in Paris the hostelry where those 
dear old heroes fought their battles over to the delight of 
their Canadian friends, a hundred and fifty years before 
Dumas spun on the threads of the old story ? Why, here 
was an establishment maintained by those gorgeous, 
fatuous, indolent, and elegant courts of Louis XVI. and 
XVIL., and of the Regency between. None of them 
knew what they maintained them for. If they had in- 
quired and looked up among their own papers, they 
would have found that there was a certain wax tree 
there, and that the King expected some day or other to 
have some candles from it. Was there cotton or sugar ? 
Not an ounce. Silk? Not a fiber. Wheat? Nota 
grain. What was there? A steady outgo of crown 
expenses, for a hundred years, to maintain a colony 
where a handful of gentlemen held the mouth of a great 
river. At the end of the hundred years the King gives 
away this costly colony to his cousin, the particular 
idiot who at that moment fills the throne of Spain. At 
the end of a hundred years more, the valley which that 
river waters, supplies food, not to say clothing, to the 
people of half the world. Beginning with the days of 
Louis XVI., and coming down to the Civil War nearly 
two hundred years after, think what romance is woven 
in with this Creole history. Blenville’s matchless leader- 
ship, the mysteries of interlor adventure, the Natchez 
massacre. All of a sudden we areceded to Spain ; then 
we are at war with England ; this Yankee, Oliver Pol- 
lock, begins sending powder to Pittsburg. Meanwhile 
we have insurrections at home and bloody suppressions of 
the same. Then the English get a foothold in Florida. 
They are very disagreeable neighbors. Down the river 
come these dirty-shirt people from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky—“‘ half horse and half alligator.’ Here is Philip 
Nolan one day, bothering the Governor about a pass ; 
and he shows John James Audubon a gull he shot yes 
terday. All of a sudden we find ourselves Americans ; 
and here is the rascal Wilkinson, with his rascal friend 
Burr, crossing the Place d’Armes. A little later and 
here is Andrew Jackson ; and yonder, alas ! are Packen- 
ham and Gibbs and Keane. A short hour, and before 
nine o’.lock in the morning an English army is driven 
away from New Orleans, and 2,000 brave men are dead 
or wounded ; and this sixteen days after the two nations 
were at peace, had they only known it. All through 
this wilderness of romance survives this sturdy scion of 
the French race which celebrates the carnival with un 
heard-of display, which eejoices on the fourth of July, 
and ten days later, with far greater enthusiasm, com- 
memorates that great Fourteenth that saw the fall of 
the Bastile. 

“Mr. Cable has carefully followed out the lines of this 
fascinating history in his book on the Creoles. Exqui- 
site engravings, and the perfect descriptions wrought in 
by this pen of his, so ght and so firm, make real the 
actors in the varied scene. If his Creole friends are not 
satisfied this time, both with the historian and the his- 
tory, they must indeed be hard to please.” 








Rooks AND Qutuors. 


’ THE FRIENDLY EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE.’ 
It was a happy suggestion of one of the oldest living 
Shakespearean scholars, Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke, as 
the successive volumes of Shakespeare edited by Mr. 
Rolfe came over the seas to her home at the Villa No- 
vello in Genoa, that they should be styled ‘* The Friend- 
ly Edition ;” a happy suggestion because s0 admirably 
descriptive of its adaptation to the needs of a majority of 
readers. The twenty volume Shakespeare now issued 
by the Messrs. Harper is the result of Mrs. Cowden- 
Clarke’s timely thought. As itis not quiteclear to every 
one whether the new edition is the same as the school 
edition or a different one, a few words of explanation 
may be not out of place. Each volume of the “ Friend- 
ly Edition” contains two plays, with the exception of 
the last, which comprises the sonnets and the poems, 
thus bringing the number of volumes to twenty instead 
of forty, as in the earlier or school edition, as it was in- 
tended to be. In the preparation of this, the later edition, 
the editor has gone carefully through each play, and 
whatever misprints or inaccuracies have been detected 
in the search have been corrected. Among the new illus- 
trations inserted are copies of the most famous Shake- 
spearean portraits, while a number of imperfect cuts, as 
in Richard II. for irstance, have been replaced by others 
of a more satisfactory character, the intention being to 
have the general nature of the cuts strictly illustrative. 
Some of the notes have been rewritten for this edition, 
and additional matter has been inserted, including time 
analyses of all the plays, a very valuable feature to the 
student. The plates of the Merchant of Venice, Julius 
Cwsar, Tempest, and Henry VIIL are entirely new, and 





1 The Friendly Edition of Shakespeare's Works. Edited by W. J. 
Rolfe. In 20 volumes, Illustrated, cloth, $80. Paper, 40 cents 
per yolume, 





the editor has taken advantage of the occasion thus af- 
forded to thoroughly revise the notes to these plays and 
insert Ine numbers in the text and notes, which these 
four plays did not have before. 

It is many years since Mr. Rolfe began his labors in 
the field of Shakespearean annotation and study, and he 
then contemplated editing not more than half a dozen 
plays for school use ; but when this limit was reached, 
the excellence of the notes was so generally acknowl- 
edged that he was persuaded to make the edition com- 
plete. With such encouragement he has gone on with 
his task from year to year, without haste, as his careful 
workmanship shows, but almost without rest, as any one 
acquainted with his unwearying diligence can testify. 
It might have seemed, when he entered upon his work, 
that editions of Shakespeare were already sufficiently 
numerous, and yet no one of them could be safd to meet 
all that might be desired by student and general reader 
alike. Some were too costly for wide circulation, and 
others too inaccurate or too liberal in their emendations 
and renderings of disputed readings. Mr. Rolfe’s aim 
has been to supply a popular rariorwm edition, which 
shall be serviceable to the great ms jority of readers and 
students of Shakespeare. As an editor he has furnished 
a conservative text, and, in the annotations, sufliciently 
varied readings of important or disputed passages to en- 
able any reader to form his own conclusions as to the 
preferable one, should the text not be deemed satisfac- 
tory. Oneof many evidences of his extreme carefulness 
is worthy of mention just here. All the quotations from 
Johnson, Steevens, Malone, Warburton, and other eigh- 
teenth century editors are in every case as conscientious- 
ly credited to their proper sources as are the references 
to more modern commentators ; the editor very justly 
considering that those early workers in this field of criti- 
cism should have the honors that are their due as well 
as their successors, In this particular Mr. Rolfe is 
almost if not quite alone amongst recent editors. Be- 
tween the variorum edition of 1821 andthe great vario- 
rum work upon which Mr, Furness is engaged, but which 
no ordinary lifetime is sufficient to complete, there is 
no other edition that attempts to give variorum citations 
to the extent furnished by the work of Mr. Rolfe. But 
the notes by no means consist entirely of variorum mat- 
ter. The original portion is much larger than might at 
first be supposed, and any careful reader of the notes 
will find a large amount of clear, discriminating, and 
helpful comment and criticism at first hand. Di fticult 
passages are not passed over without explanation and 
illustrative comment ; nor, on the other hand, is a pro- 
fusion of words ever suffered to darken the meaning of 
a sentence that was clear before. The Rev. Edwin 
Abbott, one of the most noted English Shakespeareans, 
says on this point: ‘‘I have not seen any other edition 
that compresses so much necessary information into so 
small a space, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commentators on Shakespeare—need. 
less repetition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar- 
like ignoring of difficulties.” Very often the editor has, 
by abundant references and by the quotation of parallel 
passages, made Shakespeare explain bimself ; an admi- 
rable method, the importance of which may not easily be 
overestimated. The localities mentioned by Shakespeare 
have been frequently noted, and his references to con- 
temporary manners and customs are explained in a way 
likely to help to a better understanding of the life of that 
day. Inthe notes to‘‘ Lear” he quotes largely from phy- 
siclans who have written upon the insanity of Lear, 
and this special kind of illustrative quotation will be 
found in the notes to very many of the plays. Mr. 
Rolfe’s conservatism has led him to retain archaisms like 
moe and the possessive ct, not from mere reverence for 
the letter alone, but because they are distinct words, not 
forms of words ; a conservatism which he ably, and to 
our thinking satisfactorily, defends in the preface to 
“Cymbeline” and also in the notes to ‘‘The Winter's Tale.” 
Where the question is one of orthography only, and not 
of the word itself, he has in most instances followed, and 
very properly, the modern spelling. ‘With regard to the 
modern possessive is it may be mentioned in passing 
that in a work written so long after Shakespeare’s time 
as was the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” i/s occurs but twice, and 
the editors of Shakespeare who change it to its, which 
form was rarely used by Shakespeare or his contem- 
poraries, are quite probably falsifying the poet. 

It appears difficult for some Shakespearean editors to 
avoid at all times intolerance in the expression of their 
views, but Mr. Rolfe, it seems to us, is neither dogmatic 
nor intolerant. He does not, like an eminent English 
Shakespearean, Mr. Aldis Wright, assert that :esthetic 
comment is needless and impertinent, nor, like an 
American scholar to whose enthusiastic approach of 
the subject from the wsthetic side the present genera- 
tion of Americans owes much of its interest in the 
Stratford bard, does he think it advisable to severely 
reprove those who believe in the importance of judicious 
textual criticism and comment, Carefully avoiding 
these extremes, he has made his work eclectic in char- 
acter, dealing, so far as is needful, with differences of 
text, metrical constructions, and kindred matters, while 
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at the same time he has pafd equal attention to cesthetic 
criticism, and has embodied in his annotations {llustrat- 
ive comments gleaned from the works of many English, 
American, and Continental scholars whose studies of the 
poet from an wsthetic point of view have been peculiarly 
valuable. The popularity of Mr. Rolfe’s school edition 
has been very great, and that of the Friendly Edition is 
likely to equal it. Practically the same as the former 
in all the admirable qualities that possesses, it has been 
subjected to yet one more inspection by its careful editor, 
and the reduction of the number of volumes by one- 
half will be to many readers a positive advantage. The 
close student of Shakespeare will, of course, surround 
himself with several editions, but he whose purse or 
whose desires limit him to one, yet who nevertheless 
would have at hand the critical conclusions of many 
editors, will find his wishes most nearly met, according 
to our judgment, by the Friendly Edition. 





RECENT FICTION. 


There is nothing more delightful than to discover ina 
young writer of natural gift the power of growth—that 
best of all possessions which can fall to the lot of men. 
When every new work marks a distinct advance of 
thought and method, there is not only the most encour- 
aging of all facts to be reported, but there is the further 
pleasure of reawakened anticipation for the future. 
Such reasons as these make the task of the reviewer of 
Miss Blanche Willls Howard’s latest story, ‘‘ Aulnay 
Tower ” (Boston : Ticknor & Co.) a very agreeable one. 
It is several years since that clever story, ‘‘One Sum- 
mer,” won Miss Howard her earliest readers, and secured 
for her a brief and perilous popularity ; the story was 
bright, even brilliant at times, but there was an element 
of artificfality in it which made it doubtful whether the 
writer was to hold her talent under the laws of a true 
development or was to fall into the fatal error of 
‘making points” and forcing a play of wit that had no 
touch of nature in it. That question was answered 
decisively in her beautiful story of ‘‘ Guenn,” a piece of 
work not without faults, but full of a rare freshness of 
spirit, a genuine insight into character, and a true spirit 
of workmanship. In ‘‘Aulnay Tower” Miss Howard 
deals with characters and an environment less alluring 
to the poetic and ideal side of one’s nature than those 
which gave ‘‘Guenn” such an illusive charm; but she 
manifests a still more decided advance of skill and 
strength. There fs a more evident mastery of all the 
materials which enter into the story; and, as a result, a 
plece of genuine, wholesome literary work which it is a 
pleasure to study. The quietness of tone, the delicacy 
of characterization, the touch of imagination softening 
all outlines and giving a warm, gracious atmosphere to 
the whole—all these are evidences, not only of a rare 
and true gift in the writer, but of progress and promise. 
The story is too good to be spoiled by any description 
of its plot; it is sufficient to say that it has a plot, and 
that it moves toward an end, and not in a circle of futile 
struggle and uncertainty. 

Whatever Mr. Howells’s limitations may be, it is clear 
that he works under a high sense of responsibility, and 
that he spares no effort to widen his scope and enrich 
his native talent by close observation and the most con- 
scilentious workmanship. In ‘The Rise of Silas Lap- 
ham ” (Boston : Ticknor & Co.) this indefatigable novel- 
ist hus given us the closest realism and the most skill- 
fully directed art of which he is capable ; a story of more 
solidity and substance than he has before written, and 
one which discloses most fully his method and his con- 
ception of his art. No other story has made so clear 
Mr. Howells’s strength and weakness—his painstaking 
and minute observation, his close attention to details, his 
faculty of adroit expression ; and, on the other hand, his 
coldness of temper, his exterfor and, consequently, arti- 
ficial method, his lack of imaginative range and dramatic 
power. It isnot a pleasant duty to record the limitations 
of a writer so highly trained, so resolute to make the 
most of his gift, andsoantagonisticinthe whole range of 
his work to the unwholesome and careless fiction of the 
day ; but itis a duty, nevertheless, for the reason that, 
in the absence of a more original force among our novel- 
ists, Mr. Howells fs likely to be followed by the younger 
writers who come upon the scene, and who may miss 
some of the possibilities of larger outlook upon life, and 
portraiture of it, in consequence. In ‘‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham ” Mr. Howells is at his best ; indeed, he has 
surpassed all his later work in it, both as regards skill 
and strength. He has made a new “study ;” he has set 
the man of inherited fortune and culture in striking con- 
trast with the self-made man, and the self made man has 
never before been so carefully described. The real 
defect of the story is that it is a study, a work made up 
of carefully collected memoranda, and not a true evolu- 
tion within the mind of the writer. As a study this latest 
work of a writer to whom we are indebted for so many 
hours of keen delight will rank high ; as a story it seems 
to us lacking in some very essential particulars. . 

The critical readers of ‘‘Called Back” and ‘‘ Dark 


in ‘“ A Family Affair” (New York : Henry Holt & Co.). 
It is not without the element of lurid tragedy which 
made the early work of Hugh Conway attractive to one 
class of readers and repellent to another, but there are 
other and better qualities in it; qualities which give 
ground for the predictions of his future which not a few 
of Mr. Fargus’s friends were making at the hour of his 
untimely death. He knew how to tell a story, and to 
tell it with the natural intonation and expression, and 
he always had a story to tell ; this was undoubtedly the 
secret of his astonishing popularity. In ‘“‘A Family 
Affair” the art of narrative is not sacrificed, but there 
are present qualities of skill, of humor, and of delicate 
characterization of which the earlier stories gave little 
promise. It is not a great story, but itis an uncom- 
monly good one, and the man who wrote it revealed in 
it a capacity for growth which promised much in 
several directions. 

A story which has certain resemblances both in style 
and plot to the best work of Mr. Fargusis ‘As It Was 
Written : a Jewish Musician’s Story,” by Sidney Luska 
(New York: Cassell & Co.). This is, we believe, the 
author’s first novel, and it unquestionably exhibits ex- 
traordinary talent. The present taste for stories of 
crime and mystery, that has made the novels of *‘ Hugh 
Conway ” and Miss Warden so phenomenally successful, 
is here catered to with a plot startingly original. We 
will not attempt to outline the story, but will only ob- 
serve that we think Mr. Luska has made a mistake in 
allowing the supernatural element to govern the plot so 
completely. Readers do not object to a certain infusion 
of this, as witness ‘‘ Called Back,” but from the artistic 
standpoint it should be incidental and not the main 
motive. But with all its faults of construction the plot 
holds one with an intenseness quite impossible to shake 
off. Itis safe to say that few readers who have perused 
the first chapter will be content to lay down the book 
without finishing it. The style is clear and forceful, 
free from vulgarity, and showing notable self-restraint 
where the plot affords temptations for fine writing. The 
musical element is used with excellent effect. Alto- 
gether the story is a streng one, and gives great promise 
of even better things to come from the same pen. 

‘““A Wheel of Fire,” by Arlo Bates (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons), is a rather clever story, with 
two very grave defecis. The first is that the main 
thread of the plotis painfully morbid. The history of a 
girl who knows that insanity is in the blood of her family, 
who longs and yet fears to marry, and whose brooding 
on the subject ends in madness on her wedding day, is 
so horribly tragic that only a novelist with absolute 
genius could handle it with effect. And we do not 
think that Mr. Bates has genius. The other defect is in 
the characters of the sub-plot. To offset the tragedy of 
his main story the author introduces a second and 
sprightly love affair. The heroine of this affair he pre- 
sumably intends to make a willful, coquettish, spoiled 
girl, with plenty of fun and a spice of temper. What 
he actually presents is simply the worst-bred and most 
ill.mannered young woman we have lately met with in 
fiction. Her assumption of social superiority over her 
lover would be ludicrous if it were not positively vulgar. 





The Life and Letters of Emory Upton, Brevet Major-General, 
U.S.A. By Professor Peter 8. Michie. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) General Upton’s name was perhaps best known 
tothe general public as that of the author of the well-known 
treatise on military tactics. But he was also a regimental, 
brigade, and division commander of great ability ; and the 
higa record of his command for courage and coolness under 
fire at Fredericksburg, Cold Harbor, and elsewhere, was in 
great part due to his personal influence and character. Said 
one of his old soldiers, ‘‘ The regiment went everywhere, but 
he was always in advance.’’ On one occasion, though seri- 
ously wounded, he called for a tourniquet and insisted on 
remaining on the field until the battle was decided. His 
method of securing the obedience and love of his men is 
illustrated in a letter from Major Campbell, who says that on 
one occasion he met a sentinel coming from the Colone]l’s 
tent crying as if his heart would break. When asked what 
was the matter, he replied through his tears, ‘‘ The Colonel 
has been talking to me about allowing my gun to be taken 
away on post. He spoke of the danger that might come to 
the army from neglect of duty like that, and spoke in such a 
way that I felt as if I were unworthy to be a soldier. He 
said he would not punish me; but I would rather spend a 
month in the guardhouse than have him talk and look so.”’ 
‘« That soldier,’’ adds Major Campbell, ‘‘ never after failed 
in his duty.’’ The story is a characteristic one. Outside 
of General Upton’s merits as a military writer and com- 
mander in the field, his observations on military systems 
abroad, and his interesting letters on the war (commenting 
sometimes very freely on its conduct), there was that about 
his personal, family, and religious life which fully justifies 
his memorialist in believing that the young men about en- 
tering the military profession may draw from this record 
many salutary lessons. The end of (ieneral Upton’s life 
was a sad one. One of the objects ot this memoir is to 
present clearly the fact that his suicide was the result, not of 
aconscious and deliberate decision to escape long-continued 
pain, but of actual mental derangement caused by excessive 
and prolonged suffering. 


Labrador: a Sketch of its People, tts Industries, and its 





Days” will find a very pleasant surprise awaiting them 


Natural History, By Winfrid A. Stearns. (Boston: Lee & 





Shepard.) Mr. Stearns is rather a minute and intelligent 


observer than a pleasing writer. He has visited a country 
still comparatively unknown—though the magazine litera 
ture of the season has, we believe, furnished some light 
illustra‘ed articles on the subject—he has made original and 
careful investigations into the geography, climate, occupa- 


tions, hunting, fishing, home life, and amusements of Lab- 
rador and its natives, and he has recorded conscientiously 
the results of his observations. But he seems to lack alto 
gether the literary skill which, in the case of such a writer 
as Lieutenant Schwatka or Mr. W. H. Gilder, would bave 
made a bright and entertaining as well asa a-.uable study 
of the country and people. Yet there is such an abundance 
of new and important information comprised in the volume 
that its deficiencies in proportion and style are readily over 
looked. To any one searching in a serious way for a reli- 
able and thorough study of the subject rather than for 
amusement for an hour, Mr. Stearns’s volume can be hear 
ily commended. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Stoddard has declined to go to Athens as Unite 
States Consul. 

—The second volume of Mr. Blaine’s history will be 
printed in November. 

—Mr. F. Darwin’s biography of his father, Charles Dar- 
win, will be published this winter. 

—Sampson Low, Marston & Co. are to be the English pub 
lishers of General Grant’s biography. 

—‘“‘ Marigold Garden ”’ is to be the attractive title of Kate 
Greenaway’s Christmas book this year. 

—Baker & Taylor are about to publish a new edition of 
the Waverley Novels in twenty-five volumes. 

—Cassell and Co. have just published another new novel 
by G. N. Fenn, entitled ‘‘ The Parson o’ Dumford: a Story 
of Lincoln Folk.”’ 

—Edward Greey has translated another Japanese romance, 
and will shortly publish it through Lee & Shepard, with the 
title ‘‘A Captive of Love.”’ 

—A number of the friends of Walt Whitman, the veteran 
poet, surprised him the other day with the present of a 
handsome horse and phaeton. 

—‘* Wonderful Christmases of Old” is a holiday book 
just published by D. Lothrop & Co. The textis by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth, and the illustrations by Mr. F. H, Lun- 
gren. 

—Mr. T. H. Ward is preparing a biographical dictionary 
of notable personages of both sexes who have died during 
the reign of Queen Victoria, under the title of ‘* All Men of 
the Reign.’’ 

—D. Appleton & Co. have added to their series of Popu- 
lar Novels, in paper covers, ‘‘ A Vagrant Wife,’’ by Flor- 
ence Warden, the author of ‘‘The House on the Marsh,” 
and ‘‘ The Old Doctor,’’ by John Vance Cheney. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published Dr. Philip 
Schaff’s ‘‘ Christ and Christianity,’’ Mr. W. F. Hornaday’s 
‘Two Years in a Jungle,’’ Mr. T. A. Janvier’s (lvory 
Black) *‘ Colored Studies,’’ Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s ‘‘ Winter 
Fun,” and a new edition of the Saxe Holm Stories. 

—Correspondence of great historical value has been dls- 
covered by & French savant in the State Library at Monaco, 
In the archives are many documents of the greatest interest, 
as well as some 20,000 letters, including many written by 
successive kings of France, and by Richelleu, Mazarin, 
Catherine de Médicis, Louvois, Colbert, and Montaigne. 

—Mr. Arthur Gilman, Secretary of the Longfellow Memo- 
rial Association, writes to the Cambridge ‘‘ Tribune,’’ con 
tradicting the statement that contributions to the fund arg 
limited to a dollar from each person. Many larger sums have 
been received, and the Association would be glad to receive 
others. 

—‘* What I Believe” is the title of a book by Count Leo 
Tolstoil, which has just been issued in France and Germany, 
though its publication in Russia was prohibited. A trans- 
lation will soon be published in this country. It is an at- 
tempt at an exposition of the Christian life in relation to 
social duties. 

—The new editions of the ‘“‘ Scarlet Letter’ and ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’’ just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are 
in excellent taste so far as binding and printing are con- 
cerned, and are good illustrations of what can be done in 
the way of publishing the best books at a iow cost to the 
purchaser. 

—The October number of the ‘ Brooklyn Magazine”’ 
contains a discussion on the question, ‘‘ Has America Need 
of a Westminster Abbey ?”’ in which Secretary Bayard, 
Senator Edmunds, Hamilton Fish, Julian Hawthorne, Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, General Sherman, President Eliot, and 
others take part. 

—Mr. George 8. Merriam’s ‘Life and Times of Samuel 
Bowles’ will be published on October 1 by the “ Cent- 
ury’? Company. It comprises two volumes. The same 
publishers will also have ready this Fall ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of William Lloyd Garrison,’’ by his sons, Wendell 
Phillips Garrison and Francis Jackson Garrison. The lat- 
ter work will be fully illustrated with portraits and other 
engravings. At present only two volumes covering Gar- 
rison’s career during its most eventful period are offered to 
the public. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have put into a single 
volume, very attractively bound, a selection from the essays 
included in ‘‘ Prose Masterpieces from the Modern Essay 
ists,’? the very successfal selection made by Mr. George 
Haven Putnam two years ago. ‘‘ Representative Essays’”’ 
is the felicitous title of this volume. The same publishers 
have pat in very neat library form ‘‘The Histories of 
Herodotus ’’? and ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ from their ‘ Old- 
Time Classics,’’ selected and edited by Mr. John 8. White. 
Each work fills two compact and very convenient volumes, 
and has the advantage of admirable printing. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


We have already given our readers extracts from the 
English press notices of Gounod’s new oratorio, ‘* Mors 
et Vita,” recently performed for the first time at the Bir- 
mingham Musical Festival. While it was the greatest, 
it was by no means the only, novelty of the festival, 
the new work by Anton Dvorak fairly challenging the 
oratorio in point of interest, although differing from it 
entirely asa composition. Dvorak’s cantata was an im- 
mediate success. The London “Standard” says of it: 
‘* Never did a composer win a more richly deserved tri- 
umph. The choize of such a lugubrious, repellent sub- 
ject as the Bohemian version of the ancient fable, wherein 
the dead lover comes to claim his living bride and forces 
her to journey with him to the place of his sepulture, ap- 
pears to me oddly at variance with the ostensible purpose 
of a “ festival.” But Herr Dvorak has made so splendid 
a work of his musical interpretation of the poem that 
all sense of repulsiveness is lostin admiration of the 
wonderful gift the Bohemian artist shows in his embodi- 
ment of the supernatural. He stands upon a level with 
Weber as a writer of unearthly music, and reveals also 
a certain individual character in method, design, and 
treatment, which places his work beyond comparison 
with his compeers and predecessors.” 

The ‘Telegraph :” ‘‘Antonine Dvorak is now more des- 
tined than ever to be the composer who combines in him- 
self the highest qualities of his art. What his sympho- 
nies and his ‘ Stabat Mater’ proclaimed, the ‘ Specter 
Bride’ affirms and proves beycnd possibility of cavil 
I remember saying of the ‘Stabat Mater’ that it was 
absolutely original and absolutely great. Now we have 
another composition of the same character to demon- 
strate that the first was no ‘fluke,’ and that the qual- 
ities named are really an outcome from the absolute 
originality and greatness of the author.” 

The ** Times :” ‘‘The difficult subject selected by him, 
Herr Dvorak has attacked with the conscientiousness 
of a true artist. He accepts all the consequences of his 
gruesome tale. Character is his first object, beauty a 
secondary consideration ; for all the incidents of the 
spectral night march he endeavors to find musical 
equivalents, not avoiding even those effects of bold real- 
lism where the terrible borders onthe comic. The bells 
of the midnight chime and of the funeral knell resound 
in the orchestra, and when the cock crows in the morn- 
ing we hear his voice as plain as possible in the flute 
and the oboe. A musician nurtured in the school of 
Brahms and the classics could not well go further than 
this. Further emancipating himself from the traditions 
of the school, Herr Dvorak adopts the leitmotif. The 
scheme of the m"sical] design is briefly this: The narra- 
tive is carried on by the baritone and the chorus, the 
latter generally repeating what the former has said. At 
intervals the characters are introduced, speaking in their 
individual persons, the maiden being a soprano, the 
specter a tenor. That the succession of horrors—dogs 
howling, owls screeching, specters dancing, the bride 
groom dragging on his weary bride to an open grave— 
should produce a certain feeling of monotony was un- 
avoidable under the circumstances. That such a feeling 
is never allowed to continue for long together speaks 
highly of Dvorak’s power asa musician. His instru- 
mentation more especially is “ull of the most startling 
surprises, which defy description. There are some fine 
effects of declamation, although in this respect Herr 
Dvorak is less careful than might be expected, repeating 
words and parts of sentences where it suits his musica] 
design. Very impressive is the maoner in which the 
weariness of the maiden—‘ She reeled along, yet fain 
would wait’—is emphasized by the music. The con- 
trast to the ghastliness of the tale is afforded by the two 
songs assigned to the soprano, and the duets in which 
that voice is joined with the tenor. The first of these 
songs, dealing with the maiden’s thought of her long lost 
lover, is extremely charming. In its quaint rhythms 
and graceful fioriture, the Bohemian element, so impor- 
tant in Dvorak’s music, will be easily recognized. The 
second solo, embodying the maiden’s prayer in her 
highest need, rises to a fine climax of religious fer 
vor.” 

The novelties of the festival, in addition to Gounod’s 
** Mors et Vita” and Dvorak’s ‘‘ Specter Bride,” were Vil- 
lers Stanford's oratorio, ‘‘ The Three Holy Children ;” F. 
H. Cowen's cantata, ‘“‘ The Sleeping Beauty ;” T. Ardes- 
ton’s cantata, ‘‘ Yule Tide ;” a symphony by E. Prout; 
a violin concerto by C. A. Mackenzie (solo part by 
Sefior Sarasate) and a setting of William Gladstone's 
Latin version of *‘ Rock of Ages,” by Dr. Bridge—with 
one or two exceptfons an array of British composers, as 
the reader wil! doubtless have noticed. 


The name of Carlyle Petersilea, the veteran music 
teacher and director of Boston, is well known through- 
out the country, and we lately saw cis name in connec- 
tion with a scheme which recalled the student days «f 
Robert Schumann. Mr. Petersilea desires to call the 
attention of pianists to his mute piano “‘ as a means of 
rapid and perfect technique, and for the development 





of the physical and mental powers required in execut- 


ing all the higher and more exacting pianoforte music. 
It promotes the power of interpretation, and conserves 
the nervous system of the performer ; it saves time, and 
the wear of a fine piano. Weight about forty pounds; 
keyboard, seven and one-third octaves. Compendious 
circulars sent on application. (Petersilea Academy, 281 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass.)” It will be remem- 
bered that one of the ‘‘fads” of Schumann’s student 
years was his dumb keyboard, which he carried with 
him everywhere, and gave up finally when the strain 
caused by an unwise use of it in connection with some 
special contrivance for the strengthening of the third 
finger caused an irreparable injury to the tendons of 
that finger. We fancy the Petersilea instrument is not 
designed for £0 heroic a devotion to practice as this, if, 
indeed, there were students to be found who would imi- 
tate Schumann in this respect ; but we believe we can 
see where many advantages would accrue to the student 
from the use of this mute piano, and if not to him, then 
certainly to his neighbor. 


We lately made allusion to a fresco in the Capitol at 
Washington by the Italian artist Brumidi, and printed 
an extract from a Southern journal describing in detail 
the work and the reasons for its disfavor in the eyes of 
the South. Quite recently we came across further in- 
formation in this connection, which adds interest to the 
account already printed. The story goes, according to 
the Washington correspondent of the New York 
‘* World,” that ‘‘ while Brumidi, the Italian artist of the 
Capitol, was engaged in his labors, he met a very beau- 
tiful girl here; boarded in the same house, I believe. 
Miss Jennie Germon, or Lola, as her family called her, 
was without exception the handsomest young lady in 
Washington. Although without a trace of Italian blood 
in her veins, she possessed all the perfecting features of 
beauty which poets choose to accord their heroines of 
that race, and, in addition, was grandly tall ant as 
faultless in physique as a sculptor’s ideal. Brumidi 
grew young again in his intense love for her, courted and 
married her. He was then at least sixty, and as aged in 
appearance as if he had passed the allotted threescore 
and ten; she was scarcely twenty. 

‘* She admired his artistic powers and also herself, and 
with a pardonable vanity suggested to him that he per- 
petuate herasthe goddess in his masterpiece. He acqui- 
esced, and went considerably further than her suggestion. 
It opened to him a fresh idea which he proceeded to act 
upon, and which, completed, furnishes the peculiar bit 
of history associated with the painting. 

“‘*Treason’ and ‘Discord’ are represented by five 
human figures fleeing into chaos before the Goddess of 
Liberty with upraised sword and preceded by the Ameri- 
can eagle. Brumitdi chose in his art allegory five of the 
most prominent fac s in the just then dead Confederacy 
with which to characterize the quintet in process of 
being cast into the outer darkness: Jefferson Davis, 
Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson, Alexander Stephens, 
and Robert Toombs. Jackson’s is the most prominent. 
He is helmeted and in black armor, with a white cloak 
covering his right arm, which is raised as he is falling 
to escape the uplifted sword of the Goddess. Partly 
under him and to the left is Davis, with a face resem- 
bling one of Macbeth’s witches in a bysterical condition 
of fear; and beyond him is Alexander Stephens, the 
best portrait of the let. To the right, and almost side 
by side with Jackson, is Lee, with disheveled white hair 
and King Lear beard, a tattered, brick-colored garment 
scantily covering his body, in terror-stricken flight ; 
while Bob Toombs, who is making the best time of all, 
is about two laps ahead, with hands outstretched toward 
Georgia. 

** None of the men so caricatured ever saw the portrait 
or knew of the fact. The only one of them who was 
ever in the Capitol subsequent to the war was Stephens, 
and he never entered the rotunda. Brumidi, the artist, 
is dead, yet this work will continue, no doubt, as long 
as the Capitol stands, and a generation from now, when 
every other relic of old and bitter sentiment will have 
passed away, will continue intact.” 


The Boston ‘‘ Advertiser” recently printed the follow- 
ing items concerning the Western trip of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. The dispatch was from Chicago, and read : 
‘** Sir Arthur Sullivan has returned from Southern Cali- 
fornia. He put his nieces and nephews, six in number, 
on a good business footing before he left. They were 
his brother’s children, and their business ventures un- 
profitable. The brother died, and shortly afterward the 
mother also, and the children were alone in a strange 
land. When Sir Arthur was here a short time ago he 
said he would have remained longer but for the fact 
that Rosenfeld’s ‘Mikado’ was being produced here. 
He believed if he witnessed the plece it would sicken 
him. Now that the city is free from this pirated edition 
of the composer’s work, Sir Arthur will lengthen his 
stay, but the various versions of ‘The Mikado’ in New 
York will hasten his departure from that section. Sir 
Arthur is fetter than ever, and fully determined to prose- 





cute all unauthorized adapters of his musical composi- 
tions ” 


We have not ourselves yet seen the transformation 
described in the following extract, but we are sure to 
sympathize heartily in the emotions of the writer when 
we shall see it, and to ponder gloomily over the art 
decadence of a city which allows a noble music hall and 
organ, consecrated to the hijrhest ideals of the musica] 
art, to be lowered to the ignoble level of a German 
American beer-garden. Says this disheartened corre 
spondent : 

‘* With what painful emotions I write of Boston's 
Music Hall and its transformation! The great organ— 
world renowned, once Boston’s pride—the organ that it 
took six years to build at Wurtemberg, has departed. 
Those brawny, sinewy ‘ Atlantes,’ who with stooping 
shoulders have for almost tweaty years upheld the organ 
front ; those cherubic faces, with parted lips that seemed 
as though giving voice to those massive p!pes, will be 
seen no more in thelr wonted place in this hall. That 
majestic statue of Beethoven, the greatest composer of 
the present century, standing in listening attitude in 
front of the manuals, the sight of which inspired both 
player and listener—what an attractive feature it was 
—a sort of Boston idea! You have heard of the coun- 
tryman who, sojourning in Boston, and visiting Music 
Hall to see the great organ, asked whose figure it was, 
and being told it was the great Beethoven, innocently 
inquired, ‘ Was he a Boston man ?’ 

‘“What could have induced Bostonians to part with 
the organ? Was it an elephant? I bate to write it—but 
this once renowned Music Hall, with its capacity of 
3,000 persons, has become a beer garden. Think of it! 
I should as soon have expected a Bostonian to sell Bun- 
ker Hill Monument for removal to New York Central 
Park, to stand alongside the obelisk ! 

** But Music Hall is still a popular resort, and it pays, 
as the world goes. The audience {is not that of olden 
times, and you miss the highly cultivated musical 
critics who once worshiped here, and to whom Bach’s 
Fugues were both meat and drink. The hall is now 
devoted to promenade concerts. Some of Boston’s best 
musicians, if haply to retain its prestige as a musical 
center, devote their unoccupied summer season to dis- 
pensing fine orchestral music to the multitude, for a fee 
of twenty-five cents, and the populace can listen to good 
music, under the leadership of Boston’s great conductor, 
Nuendorff. The place is furnished with incandescent 
lights, cooler than gas. Plants beautify and banners 
adorn. Refreshment tables take the place of the chair 
rows, and the Bostonians have adopted beer-drinking in 
common With other cities. Smoking prevails, of course ; 
and somehow the devotees of music endure it all for the 
sake of hearing a really fine orchestra. Boston people 
a'e sensitive, and dislike to talk of the great change, 

“R21. 








THE DISCOVERY OF CALIFORNIA GOLD. 


The recent death in California of James W. Marshall 
recalls the story of his discovery of gold in that State. 
It is thus told in the ‘‘Sun:” ‘‘1t was on January 19, 
1848, that Marshall made his discovery. He was en- 
gaged with two Mormons in repairing a race for a saw- 
mill at Sutter's mill on the American fork of the Sacra- 
mento River, near the town of Coloma, about thirty-five 
miles east of Sutter’s Fort. The spring freshets had 
injured the mill race, and Marshall was overseer of the 
gang engaged in repairing it. The story goes that 
Marshall's little daughter picked up a lump of gold and 
showed it to her father as a pretty stone. Marshall 
knew nothing of chemistry or gold mining, and yet 
could not get rid of the idea that he had secured a nug- 
get of gold. Every day he went searching through the 
mill race for other bits of the precious metal. The men 
at the mill laughed at him, and called him crazy, and 
they kept at work repairing the race, sowing wheat, and 
planting vegetables. The fierce current in the mill-race 
had washed a good deal of the ore out, and Marsball 
found no difficulty in securing a number of specimens 
of what he believed to be gold. Then his associates 
began to think he might be right. About the middle of 
February one of the party went to San Francisco with 
specimens of the ore, for the purpose of learning whetler 
it was really gold. The first man who examined the 
specimens was an old Georgia miner, wro at once rec- 
ognized the precious metal. He at once went to the 
spot where Mr. Marshall had got his specimens. The 
old mill was going, and no gold had been thought of by 
anybody else. Ina short time the Georgia miner dug 
out a fine lot of specimens of gold ore, richer than any- 
thing that had been found in Georgia. He got the men 
at the mill to make rockers, and they all easily rocked 
out an ouncea day. The news spread rapidly, and by 
the end of the year miners were at work on every large 
stream of the Sierra Nevada, also in the Sacramento val- 
ley. Tae result was the discovery of the most prolific 
gold region of the world, and the creation of one of 
the greatest States of the Union.” 
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AN ESKIMO ILLUMINATION. 


The first snow of the winter does not 
make good, strong snow-blocks for the 
igloos, however deep it may fall, and from 
the time there is enough of it, the Eskimo 
often have to wait three or four weeks 
before it is fit for building. As it gets too 
cold in their summer sealskin tents before 
this time comes, the natives genera'ly 
build preliminary houses of ice, which, 
singular as it may seem, are much warmer 
than the tents, but not as comfortable as 
tlhe houses of snow. When the ice has 
formed to about six inches in thickness 
on some lake close by, they cut out their 
big slabs of ice for the sides of the house. 
Imagine an ordinary-sized house-door to 
be agslab of ice about six inches thick ; 
then take a half-dozen to a dozen of these 
doors, and place them in a circle, joining 
them edge to edge, but leaning in slightly, 
and you will have formed your curious 
house of ice. Over this circular pen of 
ice—which you can imitate on @ small 
scale with a circular row of upright domi- 
noes on their ends and joined edge to edge 
—the summer sealskin tent {s lashed across 
poles for a roof, and the ice house is com- 
plete. By and by, this roof, sagging with 
snow, may be taken off and a dome of 
snow put on, which gives mo.wv height, 
and consequently more comfort. 

Before these houses get covered inside 
with the black soot from the burning 
lamps, and before the snow outside has 
drifted up level with the roof, a night 
scene in 4 village of ice, and especially if 
the village be a large one and all the lamps 
be burning brilllantly, is one of the pret- 
tiest views a stranger can find in that 
desolate land. If you could behold a vil- 
lage of cabins suddenly transformed into 
houses of glass, and filled with burning 
lamps, it might represent an E.kimo {ce vil 
lage at night.—[Lieut. Frederick Schwat- 
ka, in St. Nicholas. 


HINDU GIRL-WIDOWS. 


As the custom of early marriage, or 
rather infant marriage, is widely preva- 
lent in India, there is seen a vast number 
of virgin widows here. You might fre- 
quently see girls »f two or three years 
married to boys of seven or eight, and 
many of them becoming widows soon 
after their marriage. So the number of 
virgin widows under fifteen is very large. 
In the last census taken in 1881 the num- 
ber of such widows in India was estimated 
to be about two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of widows, Itis the presence of this 
large number of infant and girl widows 
that makes the custom of perpetual wid- 
owhood the more appalling. 

The life a widow lives is very misera- 
ble. She is not allowed to wear orna- 
meots or to put on fine clothing. She 
must not take fish or flesh. She bas to 
cook her own food, which generally con- 
sists, in middle-class families, of a small 
quantity of boiled rice and vegetables and 
milk. Twice every month she has to fast 
the whole day, taking no food or drink. 
A widow in most cases depends for her 
subsistence on her brother or some other 
such near relative, at whose house she 
resides, and where she has to perform all 
the work of a housewife. In many a 
Hindu home the widow is both the cook 
and maid-servant. In certain homes she 
is subjected to hard treatment, but in 
many others, be it noted, her sad lot is 
most sincerely sympathized with, and 
care is takyn ne not to hurt her feelings. 


THE PONY EXPRESS. 

Twenty years ago settlers starting for 
the far West, with their heavily-laden 
wagons, knew that the journey would 
occupy six months of hard travel, and 
might involve many dangers of varied 
character—chiefly from hostile Indians, 
prairie fires, and rattlesnakes. Once 
started on that far journey, many a weary 
month must elapse ere any tidings could 
reach them from the home they had left. 

Great was the excitement when a com- 
pany of fearless, determined men an- 
nounced their resolution to carry letters 





from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Pacific in fourteen days. The 
feat was deemed impossible. Neverthe- 
less, the Central Overland California and 
Pike’s Peak Express was duly organized, 
the vast expanse of country right across 
the great continent was divided into runs 
of sixty miles, and at each terminus rude 
log huts were erected as stations and 
stables for men and beasts, 

The latter were strong, swift ponies, se- 
lected for their hardiness and great 
powers of endurance, and the riders were 
all picked men, experienced scouts and 
trappers, noted—even in that region of 
keen, hard-ridiog men—for courage and 
good horsemanship ; and many a time 
must both have been tried to the utter- 
most in the course of those terrible long 
and awfully lonesome rides across the 
trackless prairle, continually in danger of 
attack, by day or by night, by wild In- 
dians or highway robbers. 

Once a week an express messenger 
started from either side of the great con- 
tinent. From the first moment to the 
last, not a second must be lost. As long 
as the pony could gallop, gallop he must ; 
and the eager beasts seemed as keen as 
their riders, and scarcely needed the cruel 
spurto urge them on. For sixty miles at 
a stretch they must keep up their utmost 
speed; and when at length the goal was 
reached, where the next messenger was 
waiting in the saddle, ready to start with- 
out one minute’s delay, the precious letter- 
bag was tossed from one postman to the 
other, and, ere the wearied incomer had 
even dismounted, his successor had 
started on his onward way. 

Then pony and man might rest and 
feed, and rest again, till the return of the 
messenger with a refilled letter-bag, 
which was warranted to accomplish its 
journey of upward of 2,000 miles in 240 
hours. (The railway on the New York 
side being already constructed as far as 
St. Joseph, that station was the eastern 
point to which the Pony Express had to 
run.) 

This pony express was continued for 
two years, accomplishing its work with 
amazing regularity, sud involving many 
a feat of splendid riding and wild advent- 
ure. It proved, however, a ruinous fail- 
ure from a commercial point of view, 
and the company collapsed with a deficit 
of $200,000.—{Cassell’s Magazine. 





A CURIOUS BUSINESS. 


An old-coin man visits the offices of the 
elevated railroad every few davs to pur- 
chase the worn and plugged coin taken 
in at the stations, and refused at the banks, 
as well as the foreign coin. He aleo buys 
up the mutilated silver, pickels, and cop- 
pers that are dropped by absent-minded 
passengers into the gate-boxes. There are 
many persons who, on getting their change 
with a ticket at the window of the ticket 
oftice, will carefully put the ticket in their 
pockets, and will drop their change in the 
toll collector’s box. Some ladies drop 
their pocketbooks in, while they hold thetr 
ticket with great care. Inside of each 
box there is a cylinder full of teeth, and 
when a piece of coin gets into the recep- 
tacle below, it has two holes in it or is 
clipped at the edges. Every day the mass 
of mutilated tickets is overhauled in the 
main oflice before being sent into the 
waste, and these coin are sifted out. From 
five to fifty dollars a day have been picked 
out in this way. The money is so muti- 
lated that it cannot be passed, and it is 


cents on the dollar. 

This curious speculator sometimes car- 
ries away six or seven hundred dollars’ 
worth of such coin. He calls himself a 
‘*money dresser,” a business which he in- 
sists is just as legitimate as that of a 
‘* coffee polisher,” or a dry-goods dresser. 
He beats out the twisted and bruised coin, 
cleans the soiled copper, brightens the 
foreign coin, and goes on his tour to dis- 
pose of his goods. The foreign money is 
sold to the stewards of foreign vessels, and 





the poor American coin is worked off at 


sold to the old-coin man for about seventy | ing 





the cattle yards and sent out West. Much | 
of it finds its wi y into the hands of the} 
cowboys, who spend it as freely as thongh 
it was fresh from the mint. The ‘‘ money 
dresser” searches his purchases very care- 
fully, and occasionally finds an old coin 
that pays him several hundred per cent. 
profit when resold to collectors of rare 
coins. 

‘*Do you make a living in this way ?” 

“Indeed I do, and a very nice living, 
too.” 


The poison of the contagious disease is 
never destroyed. The body of the man is 
rather made poison-proof ; the premises 
are cleaned of poison-food. So of the 
communist’s roarings. They cannot be 
destroyed, and tr attempt it will only be 
to infect additional thousands with mild 
types of the same distemper. But the 
sanitation of better reasoning faculties will 
prevent the spread of vicious envy. Edu- 
cation will vaccinate the masses. Men 
cannot all be ricb. The ignorant dupe of 
the Sunday orator thinks such a state of 
things may be brought about. His son, 
however, taught in the public school, will 
never believe this nonsense. Life has more 
equitable adjustments than the agitator 
conceives. More of the ‘privileged 
classes’ commit suicide than of the road 
makers and street-sweepers. Life is 
sweeter to the dull brood of care than to 
Jay Gould or William H. Vanderbilt.— 
{The Current. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Just Issued. 
SWINTON’S 


SIXTH or CLASSIC ENGLISH 
READER. 


An Advanced Number in the well-known 
Series of School Rea‘ing Books 
by Wm. Swinton. 


Designed for the Upper Grades of Grammar 
Schools, and for High Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Seminaries. 


CONTAINING representative selections from the 
writings of ten British and ten American authors, 
chronologically arranged, with critical sk tches 
of the Life and Works of each, wiih annotations. 


By ite method and scope the Classic English Reader 
not only provides a manual for advanced classes 
in ke*ping with the high character of the general 
series, but also forms, with its biographical and 
critical notes, a sterling text-book of English liter 
ature, Cloth. l6mo. 8 pages. 


Sent, postpaid, for eramination with a view to 
introduction, on receipt of @1. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


Publishers, 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





PRICES RED UC ED. 


PIRITUAL SONGS 


FOR THESUNDAY-SCHOOL 
By the Rev. CHAS, S, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


Send postal card for specimen pages and 
testimonials. You can get 100 copies of 
this book for $17—part with tunes and 
part without. ‘‘ The best book of the sort 
within our knowledge.” —[ Congregational 
ist. THe Century Co., New York, N. Y 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Avcient and Modern Works of embrac 
reproductions of famous oe "blstings 
fey ee pare ete. Send 10cent in stam 
for catalogue and supplement of over 7,000 su 
jecta. Mention thts paper 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO,, 
338 Washington &.. B 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of these languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business conversation, by Dr. Rich $8 
Rosenthal’s celebrated »Meisterschaft Sys*| etc, 
tem. Terms, $5.00 tor books o languave 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Herald Building, 














Boston, Mass, 





Music Books for the Fall and Winter, 


THE MODEL SINGER, | sivcivs 
SINGING 
‘HOOLS, if the be ality Ky Perkins and 
Towner. 192 pag 44 Grade d Exercises and 
Sones; 57 Glees an a P art sx 29 Hymn Tunes; 
IS Anthems. Supplies every thi ng needed for thor 
ough and “2, islustie practice and enjoyment. 
Price 60 cts., $6 per dozen 


|CHORAL WORSHIP. cote A large 


and complet H \ é 
om “third eee Tunes and 
ne third ilees and Harmor ized 


mgs For Choirs Classe 3s, and Conventions. 
Price $1, or $9 per dozen 
nt The mot tasteful 

SONG GREETING. and — satlefactory 
collect f vocal music extant, for HiGH SCHOOLS, 
ac -ADEMIES, ae. J m. Price & cts., 
$6 per dozen 

T collection em- 

COL LEGE SONGS. taavine tne very 
juintessen f refined wit and Jo lity, with good 
music ar aaa ypular mnelodies. For all social 
songs. By H. R Waite Price WD) cts., $4.50 per 
dozen. 

Piano Classics, T! at new collection of Piano 
Music of medium alte ulty $1. 

Gems for Little *ingers, (30 cts., $3 doz.) A per- 
fect diamond of a picture song book for the ulttle 
ones, 

Any book mailed for the retail price. 
‘ 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
©. BH. Dirson & Co . 567 Broadway. N. Y. 
Send to JOHNC HAYNES & CO, Boston (branch 
house of O. Ditson & Co.\, fo grand ilu strates 1 Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instrume ‘nts, Strings, and Trim 


mings. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE 


GOSPEL CHOIR. 


A COMPANION BOOK TO 


GOSPEL HYMNS. 
By SANKEY and McGRANAHAN, 
Containing new and select Gospel Songs, now 
being used in the meetings conducted bs Mr D.L 
Voopy and his co-workers. comprising -olos. Duets, 


Choruses, and Anthems that promise to 
very popular 
Masic Edition, Paper, 20¢.: 
Cloth, 50c. 
Add 6 cents per copy if ordered by mail. 


BIGLOW & MAIN 16 East Ninth St., New York, 


81 RanDoLpH St., Cuicaco 


A NEW BOOK. 


CHURCH CHOIRS 


Mc Phail’s Anthems 


Y M. L. McPHAIL. 

The aim nis author has been to provide music 
for choirs of every degree of pr oficiency, and for 
all the various uses of the church serv ice, and to 
this end, beautiful and original compo ations have 
been inters persed with choice selections and ar- 
rangeme nts from the works of Moz: att, Concone, 
Bellini, T potas Barnby, Smart, Cost a, Barri, Lind- 
Say, etc., 


become 
Boards, 40¢.; 





The type. “throughout the book is !_ rge, clear, 
and legib e; the printing 1s well done ; the bind- 
ingis strong and durable; and taken all in all, this 


new work is by far 


THE BEST ANTHEM BOOK 
that has been offered to the public in many years. 
Price, $1.00 each by mail, pe ostp aid ; $10.00a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


‘CHURCH & C0., 55 East 13th Street, New York city 


// The Best! 
LLHIOMIRL 


Doushe ELAstic PENS, 
Sold by Stationers in U. S. & Canada 











Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


— tne ee 


00K AGENTS w ANTED tor 


“PLATFORM ECHOES, or ‘ uy ING Li aly y 


Head and Heart.” Now selling by thousands. 


er dOohn B. Gough. 


The grandest he | of the age. Ministers say ‘* Godspeed it’, 


Everyoue laughs and cries over it 6-44 e nn 2375 en did 


Engraving:. Introduction by Rev. LYMAN AB 
D. D. It sells at 


%, FF ait Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, 
D, WORT HING@TON & OV.. Hartford, Conn. 





Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th 
Advertisement in The Christian Union,® 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A steamship lately left New Orleans with a cargo 
consisting of 315 tons of standard silver dollars—in all, 
$10,000,000. ie 

The average salary of the Missouri Conference is $500, 
just the pay of colored porters in clty hotels and ware- 
houses.—{ Richmond Advocate. 


Statistics show that in thirteen countries there were 
brewed, in 1884, 3 934 281,087 gallons of beer, on which 
a tax of very nearly a million dollars was collected. 


A clergyman at Mount Desert is said to have recently 
closed his prayer by saying: ‘‘O Lord, now that our 
summer visitors have departed, wilt thou take their 
place in our hearts ?” 


A glass bedstead has been made ata Birmingham (Eng- 
land) factory fora Calcutta millionaire. It is of solid 
glass, the legs, rails, etc., belng richly cut. The King 
of Burmah also has one. 





An English railway ‘‘guard” has just refused pro- 
motion, on the ground that he couldn’t afford to vacate 
his humble position, which yielded him $500 a year in 
‘* tips,” besides his wages. 





The signature of Richard II., who reigned in the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century, is the earliest auto- 
graph of an English king extant. Most of the others 
simply made their “‘ mark. ’ 





The meanest man lately made famous by the papers 
is that Weymouth farmer who charged a neighbor 
twenty-five cents for taking refuge in his house during 
a thunder storm, because of the lightning-rods. 





The old postal cards bore on the front the legend, 
‘‘ Nothing but the address can be placed on this side.” 
So much fun was made of this palpable untruth that 
Uncle Sam changed the new cards, and they now read, 
‘‘ Nothing but the address to be on this side.” 





One of our American missionaries in Armenia had a 
lot of Moody and Sankey hymn-books come through 
the mails, but the eagle-eyed inspector of the Turkish 
post office decided that ‘‘ Hold the Fort” was intended to 
encourage rebellion, and expurgated that inoffensive lyric 
from every copy. 





A club of 4,800 members, in Berlin, recently adver- 
tised for six medical officers to attend them, at a salary 
of $375 per annum each. This would make the contri. 
bution from each member of the club about 75 cents a 
year for medical attendance. More than 400 doctors 
applied for the places. 





Technical schools, reading-rooms, a winter garden, a 
gymnasium, and a swimming bath are to be built in the 
most wretched quarter of East London, at a cost of 
nearly half a million dollars. Nearly half the money 
has been subscribed already. The enterprise is said to 
be the result of the fashionable diversion of swimming. 





We earnestly hope there is no truth in the statement 
of an English paper that the worst-paid working-girls in 
London are those engaged in the work of sewing and 
binding Bibles. A London journal remarks that “for 
every heathen abroad who can be induced to use the 
sacred volume for anything else than gun-wadding a 
dozen of these girls are driven to perdilion at home.” 





The late Mr. Thoms, the antiquarian, had the right 
idea about lending books. ‘‘ I remember once wishing 
to borrow a couple of volumes of Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes,” writes one of his friends, ‘‘ but Thoms 
would not hear of it. ‘No, my dear ——,’ he said, 
‘ you must take them all; then, when you return them, 
I shall nave the work complete; and (smiling good- 
naturedly) if you forget to return them, you will have a 


>” 


complete set. y 


Some statistician asserts that among the ’verts to Ro- 
manism—a “‘’vert”’ may mean a “‘ convert ” or a ‘‘ per- 
vert,” and is adopted as an ambiguous and satisfying 
term for general use by British conversationalists—that 
have gone over since the beginning of the Oxford move- 
ment are enumerated 36 lords, 25 baronets, 302 gradu- 
ates of Oxford, 149 graduates of Cambridge, 142 army 
ofticers, 92 lawyers, 48 doctors, and 1,010 ladies of aris- 
tocratic stations. 


Says a religious exchange: ‘‘ A small church in Penn- 
sylvania, whose pastor recently resigned to accept a call 
to a larger field, but who has not yet removed, has al- 
ready enrolled eighty applicants for the vacant pulpit. 
We pity the preachers and people alike. It is a gloomy 
outlook for the candidate who has only one chance in 
eighty ; and we tremble for the church, which is in 
danger of being torn into eighty fragments.” 








A statement has just appeared in the Cologne “‘ Ga- 
zette”’ of the cost of restoring and completing the great 





cathedral, from 1823, when the work was resumed after 
a neglect of nearly three-quarters of a century, down to 
the Ist of April of the present year. The amount, in- 
cluding a contribution of 250,000 marks from the cathe- 
dral tax, was 21,000,000 of marks, or £1,050,000. This 
is quite independent of gifts of valuable objects for the 
religious services or the decoration of the building, and 
of a large number of private donations and funds for 
pious foundations. 





An old railroad engineer writes to the Atlanta ‘‘ Con- 
stitution :” ‘I can remember when a passenger train 
was almost as troublesome to manage as an ox cart on a 
hilly road. I was one of the first engineers that took a 
train over the State road. The engine was about the 
size of an ordinary stationary farm engine, and the cars 
were almost as small as those used on narrow-gauge 
roads. There were no brakesin those days. When the 
train drew near a station speed was gradually reduced, 
and when the station was reached, railroad hands, armed 
with blocks of wood, would jump off and chock the 
wheels.” 


A certain kind of argument not infrequently used by 
some politico-economists is burlesqued by Mr. W. 8. Gil- 
bert, who, in a letter to the London ‘‘ Times,” says: 
‘*For my part, I could never quite understand the preju 
dice against burglars. An unarrested burglar gives 
employment to innumerable telegraph clerks, police offi- 
cers, railway officlals, and possibly also to surgeons, 
coroners, undertakers, and monumental masons. As 
soon as he is in custody the services of a whole army of 
slicitors, barristers, judges, grand and petty jurymen, 
reporters, governors of jails, and prison warders are 
called into requisition. Really, the burglar does more 
good than harm.” 





Dr. Worcester once said that he had been told by a 
returned missionary that after reading the first chapter 
of Romans to a heathen congregation, they came around 
him at the close of the service, and said: ‘‘ You wrote 
that chapter for us.” The ‘“ Watchman” says: ‘* We 
have heard the Rev. Dr. Dean, of China, relate a sim- 
ilar fact. He had been conversing with an intelligent 
Chinese respecting our sacred books, assuring him that 
they are veryold. He gavehimaspecimen. Soonafter 
the man came to Dr. Dean, and, with a look of triumph 
and accusation, exclaimed : ‘ You toldme your book was 
very ancient ; but that chapter,’ pointing to the first of 
Romans, ‘you have written yourself since you came 
here and learned all about Chinamen.’ ” 


POURING OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 


— several months, says the ‘‘Sun,” the Hydro- 

graphic Office has been collecting facts to aid it in 
determining under what circumstances ofl can be most 
advantageously used to decrease the perils from high 
seas ina gale. In its Pilot Chart of the North Atlantic 
Ocean for September it presents some new and striking 
evidence on this subject. 

The sieamer ‘‘ Polynesia,” bound from Hamburg to 
New York, was struck by a cyclone on the 10th of Au- 
gust. Heavy seas swept the vessel from stem to stern, 
carried away the companion hatch, flooded the saloon, 
and injured several persons. A tank of paint ofl was, 
as soon as possible, placed on the starboard side of 
the steamer, and the oil allowed to leak out. ‘‘ The 
effect,” reports Captain Kuhn, ‘‘ was marvelous, It 
gradually spread over a large space around the vessel 
and quelled the waves entirely. The cyclone lasted 
eight hours.” 

Captain Matthews, of the bark ‘‘ Ella,” makes this 
report to the Hydrographic Office : 

“Several times, while lying-to in a gale off Cape Horn, I 
have used oil with perfect success. By filling a gunny-cloth 
bag with oakum saturated with liaseed oi], and placing it 
over the lee bow, so that it was dipped in the sea by the 
motion of the vessel, I found that, as we drifted to leeward, 
the oi! covered the surface on the weather bow and pre- 
vented the seas from combing and breaking.”’ 


Captain Matthews says that he has seen the same 
effect produced by oil slowly dripping from the lee 
scuppers, and that he has used kerosene with success 
for this purpose. Chief Officer John Swartz, of the 
‘« Prinz Leopold,” reports a case in which he put canvas 
bags filled with paint oil over the quarter, near the 
stern, while the ship was running before a violent gale 
in a heavy sea. ‘‘ The of] prevented the waves from 
breaking over the ship, and she rode quite easily.” His 
vessel now always has oil in readiness. 

Captain Moore, of the bark ‘‘ Siddartha,” recounts a 
like experience in heavy seas on a voyage from Cadiz. 
“My chief officer,” he says, “‘who had not seen oll 
bags used previously, was simply amazed.” He sug- 
gests the use of small tanks for this purpose. A New- 
buryport gentleman gives an example of the successful 
use of oil poured from a common kerosene can to check 
a heavy sea in which a yacht found herself. Captain 
Hcldich, R.N.R., writes that on a voyage from Mei- 
bourne in the ship “British Envoy,” off New Zea- 





land, seas came aboard, but the application of fish oil in 
bags was successful in quelling them. 

In short, it is clear that the use of oil under such cir- 
cumstances, which was the subject of jest only half a 
dozen years ago, is now making great headway. Be- 
yond doubt its successful employment is limited. Ex- 
periment has shown that it cannot subdue very high 
breakers off shore. But {t has asphere of its own which 
cannot fail to be a great aid to navigation. Even as a 
matter of comfort this use of ofl is of importance ; and 
the evidence of its actual relief from great perils in some 
instances is conclusive. 

The ease, too, with which contrivances for carrying 
the oil can be arranged is worth noting. All that is 
needed, evidently, isa box or tank so perforated as to 
allow the oil to trickle away slowly. It would seem 
from the foregoing instances that paint ofl, kerosene, and 
fish ofl all answer the purpose, and the inference is 
that other oils will also be effective. The Hydrographic 
Office will soon have an overwhelming quantity of 
Statistics ready of this use of oil, and when these are 
brought together, tabulated, and the proper inferences 
drawn as to the best appliances for carrying it and em- 
ploying it, a great service will have been rendered to 
navigation. 








ENGLISH “AS SHE IS SPOKE” IN 
JAPAN. 


APAN was never more wonderful than it is at 
present; two-sworded men and happy-dispatch 
Tycoons and good curios have all disappeared, but the 
manner in which she adapts the products of advanced 
civilization makes her as marvelous as ever. Her 
latest ‘‘anaexation” is that of ‘‘ English as she is 
spoke.” A certain Mr. Hara Shusal, having in mind the 
importance of the English language to his countrymen, 
and deploring the lack of proper elementary works for 
this purpose, has compiled a parase-book which is a 
monument of ingenuity, and which promises to become 
as classical as its prototype. Itis styled ‘‘ The Letters 
Book in the English Language.” It is constructed on 
true scientific principles ; it travels from the particular 
to the general. Under the first class come ‘‘ a weather,” 
“a ant,” ‘‘a stuff,” ‘‘a feleet,” ‘a rark” (lark), ‘‘ the 
sward,” “‘ the puall,” ‘‘ the ruddea,” ‘‘ the cavaley,” ‘‘ the 
bookseffer,” ‘‘ the sum subject,” *‘ the bran cat’s price,’’ 
‘the rend money,” *‘ the jastice of pace,” ‘‘the am- 
brera,” (umbrella), ‘‘the glad.” The exercises on 
verbs then follow in true logical order: ‘‘To mat a 
friend,” ‘‘compeny’s speaks,” Polite letter-writing is 
a difficult accomplishment in any language, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Hara addressed himself to the subject with 
great care and fullness. Letters in English, it appears, 
should commence, inter alia, with ‘My lody” or 
‘*Gentleman,” and should conclude with, ‘‘I have the 
honor 1o be most obediant humble servants,” and their 
contents should be after the following models : 

‘Ts this very hot per day, and how do you do? but 
I am very well.” 

‘‘Thissummer woud bs going to begin the harvest, 
as you said, therefor I beg your take care of it.” 

‘*T will go to the tea house at Somida to cath the 
plesant with some preind in you pleace.” 

**I will be performed my father’s compliments from 
after noon to-day, and I prupose that your come catch 
this glad.” 

‘*T did the recelved your, begs wihch you pleased to 
me, yesternight, ani! I will go to justice of pace to- 
morrow.” 

If one wants to write on domestic occurrences, the 
following will doubtless serve the purpose : 

“My wife got the babe now, but they are very well.” 

** My father’s sick is very heavy, therefor I beg your 
come.” 

‘*T sent into you this sorry letter which the inform 
my mother’s dead.” 

Merchants writing on business should do so in this 
way : 

‘Does you comeing to auctioner, at to-morrow, for 
would be sold oil, cloth, and toy ?” 

** What is the bran cat’s price? And I will buy that 
goods if that price is very low,” 

Why people should be so anxious to buy cats, and 
‘bran cats,” as the frequent recurrence of the phrase 
suggests, would be buried in obscurity if we did not 
recollect that this is the ingenious way in which 
Young Japan is expected to spell blankets. Whca 
business is done, payment of course comes, and here 
is the form of a bill of exchange : 

‘for pound 2,000. 

A please to pay by this bill exchange to Mr. Tsur.la, 
for 2,000 pound.” 

There is no need to recommend the work, for the 
author does that in his concluding phrase : 

“*This book is very useful for the world, therefor I 
will buy this book, and you do buy it too.” On the 
whole, English as she is spoke in Japan is not a bad 
imitation of the original.—[Pall Mall Gazette. 
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DR. TALMAGE. 


HE return of the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage from 
Europe was made the occasion of general rejoicing 
by the members of the Tabernacle and the citizens uf 
Brooklyn generally, on Wednesday evening of last week. 
The church was beautifully decorated with flowers, 
and all that could make the occasion memorable was 
done. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher presided in his 
most felicitous manner, and was greeted with round 
after round of applause. Mr. Beecher began his address 
by saying : 

‘* Things are often done quietly, with a good faith behind 
them, that would hardly bear close scrutiny or exposure. I 
was notified by several dispatches and letters to be present 
here this evening, and was further informed that I was to 
preside upon this very joyous and happy occasion. The first 
message said that 1 would not be called upon to make a 
speech. That was pleasant news, as I did not want to make 
@ speech. The second, which was a telegraphic message, 
also said that I would not be importuned to speak. This 
was also gratifying to me; but it occurred to me that per- 
haps the Board of Trustees had met in secret session, and 
had unanimously decided that it would be best for all con- 
cerned if I did not speak, and they took this somewhat covert 
and novel, but ncne the less forcible, manner of expressing 
their decision, However, I am in a very amiable mood this 
evening. When the gentleman who has had charge of this 
meeting up to this time was leading me down the aisle 
awhile ago, he kindly remarked to me, by way of commiser- 
ation, | presume, ‘ Dr. Talmage will take the tall chair; you 
take the one by the flowers.’ It certainly is very proper that 
he should have ihe high chair, and I am contented at any 
time if 1 can sit where there are flowers.’’ 


He closed as follows : 


‘« Brother Talmage has served a long time in this city, and 
he has found this true, in practical experience, no doubt, as 
I have. Year by year he has gained, and he was never so 
strong as he is now, and never was he so widely read, in his 
printed sermons, as he is to-day. They are printed in nearly 
all the languages on the face of the earth. And who isso 
inconsiderate as not to have been moved in pity at the jeal- 
ous criticisms that have been heaped upon one who has 
lived so good and useful a life ? I join you heartily in 
tbe meeting which your trustees have called together to- 
night, and extend to Dr. Talmage the right hand of Chris- 
tian fellowship, and cordially greet him, on his happy 
return to his beloved people.”’ 


In introducing the Rev. Charles H. Hall, rector of 
Holy Trinity Church of Brooklyn, Mr. Beecher sald : 

‘““We have present with us a distinguished citizen of 
Brooklyn—a man not born in the North, but converted in 
the North, without at the same time losing that generous 
and impulsive nature which belongs to the Southern char- 
acter ; a good, sound man (I was going to say Democrat, 
but that would never do in this audience) ; one who in his 
own denomination stands second to none; an honest, fear- 
less, upright, Manly man, against whom men can lean as 
against a granite column, and woe be to the man on whom 
that column falls! I need not say that I am speaking of 
the Rey. Dr. Charles Hail.” 

Dr. Hall congratulated Mr. Talmage on his safe 
return, and poicted to the audience gathered to welcome 
him as an indication of the powerful influence he 
exercised over the people of Brooklyn. He closed by 
saying : 

‘Your earnestness, Brother Talmage, we all take pride 
in, and when}I say that you are one of the two or three 
preachers in Brooklyn, I do so in no spirit of flattery, but 
as recognizing che fact that the Master has selected you to 
do a great and mighty work, not only in this city, but 
throughout the world. In Georgia, last spring, a gentleman 
said to me, referring to Dr. Talmage: ‘ Whenever that man 
comes within twenty miles of where I can hear him, I am 
bound to take the chance and go.’ In Brooklyn people 
have too much preaching. It might be well to starve you of 
it for a while, and then you would not go to Coney Island 
on Sunday. The truth is, that you are not aware of the 
blessings you enjoy ; and I might add that these words have 
particular reference to this congregation. In conclusion, 
I have but one word to say. However much your pastor 
and myself may differ on some things, I believe that my 
heart beats with his. May God grant him in this return 
voyage a symbol of his future in Brooklyn. He has had 
smooth weather. I hope that his future will be smooth on 
this spot, and that in after years, when men tell of the great 
sons of Brooklyn, they will insert the names of Talmage 
and Beecher, and that the halo around them will gather as 
time passes away, and that generations to come will take 
pride and pleasure in the fact that their ancestors were 
benefited by their counsel.”’ 


Addresses were made by several others, after which 
Dr. Talmage came forward to speak, amid a perfect 
storm of applause, lasting for several minutes. Dr. 
Talmage, in his opening remarks, referred to the hearty 
sympathy that was given the Tabernacle pastor and 
people when their church was destroyed by fire, and the 
ready response that was made by all denominations and 
people of all conditions of life in Brooklyn when help 
was needed to erect a new building. In regard to his 
trip he said : 


‘What did I see? Saw everything, and with ten eyes, 
for there were five of us. I saw the Queen. Instead of 
being the grum and unattractive person that her pict- 
ures sometimes represent her to be, she had a countenance 


beaming with kindness, and was no more assuming than if 
she had but one dressin all the world, and that a cheap 
calico. When you get back, Professor Simpson [turning to 
that gentleman, sitting on the platform], to the other side of 
the ocean, tell them that to-night we said, ‘God save the 
Queen.’ I saw the Prince of Wales and the beautiful Prin- 
cess, who, it is said, when she walks through the hospitals 
casts from her smile a blessing on every cot, and wounded 
soldiers get up on their elbow and with their last breath say, 
‘God bless her.’ I saw William E. Gladstone, and saw him 
in his best mood—his domestic mood—at the christening of 
his grandchild, as beautiful a baby as mother ever kissed. 
But all babies are beautiful to their mothers. It was well 
illustrated recently when six mothers came together with 
heir babies and resolved that they would just ballot as to 
which child was the prettiest, and no one would know who 
voted for who, and after the voting the ballots were counted, 
and each baby had one vote. Sometimes babies are homely, 
although I never had any of that kind in my own house, but 
I have a friend in the ministry to whom I have said, ‘ How 
do you get along when a real homely baby is presented to 
you by the mother and she expects you to compliment it ” 
‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I have hit on this plan. To avoid hurting 
the mother’s feelings on one side, and to avoid untruthful- 
ness on the other side, [ cry out: ‘‘ Well, well! that is a 
baby !”?’ Wesawa great many people of all ages and of all 
conditions. Wesawthe great-foreheaded German under the 
shadow of the Berlin Palace, and we sawthe Frenchmen 
tumultuous in their joy at the unveiling of a statue on their 
great féte day. We heard the cracking of Irish wit at the 
table of Sir Thomas McClure and Sir David Taylor, and we 
mingled with Scotchmen who are eminent for learning and 
goodness, among them Professor Simpson, who entertained 
us at his home, and from whom three weeks ago to day we 
parted on Princess Street, Edinburgh, and who is on the 
platform to-night taking a trip across the ferry, going home 
next Thursday. May God continue his voice and pen in the 
exposition of science and religion. We found everywhere 
that the best password in Europe is the word America. 
That opens all the doors and that wins all the suavities, 
The fact is, they have their kindred on this side the sea. 
Brothers and sisters on that side, brothers and sisters on 
this side. They have forgotten all the unpleasantness we 
had in 1776, and I have no doubt they will forgive us the 
fact that yesterday in the boat race the ‘ Puritan’ came in 
sixteen mirutes before the‘ Genesta.’ Fellow-citizens of 
all callings and professions and trades, men of the law, men 
of the healing art, men of the editorial chair, men of mer- 
chandise, men of mechanism, and all the wives and mothers 
and sisters and daughters of the dear homes of Brooklyn, 
you cannot understand how deep an impression you have 
made upon me by the flowers and the music and tle speeches 
and the genial appearance of your own countenances. You 
have put me under everlasting obligation, and have mort 
gaged me for industrious Christian service all my life long. 
Shoulder to shoulder we stand inthe great work of trying 
to make the world better, and then may we rest not very 
far apart in the adjoining gardens of the dead, and may God 
grant us all to rise in the resurrection of the just, when the 
heavens areno more. [Amen.]’’ 


Professor Simpson, of Scotland, then made a short 
address, after which everybody present tried to shake 
hands with Dr. Talmage. When he came out of the 
Tabernacle to enter his carriage, he found that the 
horses had been taken from the carriage, ropes attacued, 
and fifty young men waiting to take him home. Dr. 
Talmage protested, but in spite of the protest the ropes 
were manned and Dr. Talmage, his wife and guest, 
taken home by the young men. 

The Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle” of the 16th, in referring to 
the welcome home extended to Dr. Talmage, said : 


“No matter through what eyes of faith or unbelief one 
may regard the dogmas of Christianity, human nature 
must undergo a vast change for the worse before it will 
consent 1o regard without admiration perfect sincerity and 
fearless championship of any creed or principle. It is per- 
haps not going beyond the fact to say that the civilized 
world of to-day, judged by its indifference as well as its 
active opposition, has lapsed far from the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. The churches themselves, while 
they maintain the outward semblance of conformity, can- 
not be said to be Christian in the exact sense of the term. 
The recourse to revivals and missions, to the repeated 
stimulation of the religious instinct, bears testimony to the 
fact. Everywhere similar testimony isto be found. And 
yet we venture to say that few persons, whether they be- 
long to tue Christian communion or not, either in torm or 
belief, can read without deep emotion the story which 
the ‘ Eagle’ presents to-day of the welcome which, not his 
own congregation only, but the people of Brooklyn, hastened 
to extend to Dr. Talmage on his return to this city. The 
presence of three such men ag Mr. Beecher, the Rev. 
Charles Hall, and the ‘dominie’ himself upon the same 
platform, addressing an audience, is of itself worthy of 
recollection, and a source of just pride to the community. 
And the more the relation of this triumvirate is analyzed 
the more significant becomes such a meeting. Mr. Beecher 
has traveled far from the conceptions of Christianity that 
actuate Dr. Talmage; he fairly represents the most ad- 
vanced thought of the age. Dr. Hall stands for the digni- 
fied, unimpassioned, and stately Church whose liturgy is a 
grand poem, and whose gravest fault, perhaps, is a tend- 
ency to statuesque coldness. The one thing that these 
three eminent teachers of men possess in common, when 
one thinks of it—apart from the respect of the community— 
the one common platform upon which they meet, is their 
own absolute sincerity. In none of them more conspica- 
ously than Dr. Talmage does this quality shine. It is his 





honesty of belief that stimulates his imagination, formulates 


his ideas into the startling presentations of them that have 
made him tamous, and propels them through the world. 
There can be no true eloquence withou’ sincerity, and in the 
meeting between Dr. Talmage and the other two great pul- 
piteers of Brooklyn, as well as in the welcome home, there 
was enough of it to furnish the piatforms of the country 
with oratory for a long time to come.”’ 


HE following is the programme of the tenth 

annual session of the Church Congress of the 
United States, which will open at Carll’s Opera-House, 
New Haven, Conn., October 20, and continue four 
days : 

Inaugural address by the Right Rev. John Williams, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Connecticut. Memorial of deceased 
members by the Rev. G. D. Wildes, D.D., LL.D., General 
Secretary. 

‘Christian Doctrine of the Atonement.’? Writers—The 
Rev. C. A. L. Richards, D.D.; the Rev. William R. Hunt- 
ington, D.D.; the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar. Speakers— 
The Right Rev. A. M. Randolph, D.D., the Rev. A. C. A 
Hall; the Rev. D. R. Goodwin, D.D., LL.D.; the Rev. 
R. H. McKim, D.D.; the Rev. Professor William Clark, A.M. 

“Grounds of Church Unity.’’ Writers—The Right Rev. 
A. Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL. D.; the Venerable Archdeacen 
Farrar. Speekers—The Kev. Professor Thomas Richey, 
D.D., LL.D.; the Rev. W. W. Newton; the Rey Julius H. 
Ward ; the Rev. Davis Sessums. 

“Ethics of the Tariff Question.’ 


’ 


Writers—General 


Henry E. Tremaine; the Rev. Francis A. Henry. Speak- 
ers—The Right Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D.; Charles Heber 
Clark, Esq. 

‘* Estheticism in Worship.’”?’ Writers—The Rev. W. A. 


Snively, D.D.; the Rev. Percy Brown:; Joseph Packard, 
Esq. Speakers—The Rev. G. R. Vandewater; the Rev. 
C. W. Ward. 

‘*Free Churches.”?’ Writers—John A. Beall, Esq.; R. 
Fulton Cutting, Esq. Speakers—The Rev. J. C. Brooks ; 
Causten Browne, Esq.; Francis Welles, Esq. 

‘“*Deaconesses and Sisterhoods.’? Writers—The Right 
Rev. G. F. Seymour, D.D., LL.D.; the Rev. T. M. Peters, D.D. 
Speakers—The Right Rev. William Croswell Doane, D.D., 
LL.D.; the Rev. C. B. Perry; the Rev. A. St. John Cham- 


bre, D.D. 
‘Place and Methods of Bible Study in the Christian 
Life.’”?” Writers—The Rev. E. W. Douglas, D.D.; the Rev. 


C. H. Babcock. Speakers—The Rev. E. 8. Thomas; the 
Rev. B_ W. Maturin; Russel Sturgis, Esq.; the Rev. W. 
Hay Aitken ; the Rey. G. Z. Gray, D.D. 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[Zhe Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. } 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The members of the College Street Congregational 
Church at New Haven, Conn., held a meeting last week for 
the purpose of deciding whether to continue having second 
preaching services on Sunday. Some of the members fa- 
vored a second service, and others preferred holding an after- 
noon service with other churches. The result was that a 
committee was appointed to confer with other Congrega- 
tional churches of the city and report at a meeting to be held 
September 27. 

—At the General Association held recently in Connecti- 
cut a resolution was unanimously passed asking those 
who prepare Sunday-school lesson papers to give as the 
text of the lessons only the new version both of the New 
and the Old Testament. 

—The temperance people of North Adams, Mass., ob- 
served the centennial anniversary of temptrance agitation 
in America Sunday, September 20. An appropriate service 
was held in the Congregational chapel at four o’clock. 

—The Winchester Association of Universalists held their 
annual meeting at West Cummington, Mass., recently. 

—The services conducted by E. W. Bliss, evangelist, at 
the tent on Union Park Street, Boston, for the lust two 
months, have attracted large numbers, especially of those 
usually called non-church-goers, with whom they seem to 
have beenvery popular. At the close of the services a large 
number remained to give in their names as having received 
especial benefit from these meetings. 

—The Boston North Baptist Association, which met in the 
First Baptist Church in Chelsea, Mass., last week, passed 
resolutions of protest against the recent public utterances 
of the Rev. W. W. Downs, of the Bowdoin Square Church, 
and appointed a committee of eight to consider whether the 
Association could or ought to take further action relating 
to that church and its pastor. This committee have power 
to call a special meeting if they deem the necessities of the 
case demand it. 

—The Baptist Society of Exeter, N. H., has raised its debt 
of $7,000. 

—The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Society for the 
Increase of the Ministry was held last week at the office of 
the Society, at Hartford, Conn. The total receipts of the 
year have been nearly $15,000. Fifiy-five scnolars, from 
twenty-four dioceses and four missionary jurisdictions, 
nave been added during the year. The President for the 
ensuing year is the Rt. Rev. John Williams, D.D., LL.D., of 
Connecticut. P 

—The corner-stone for a new Congregational church at 
West Rutland, Vt., was laid September 17. In the evening 
a fellowship meeting was held. 

—Reference was made last week to a sermon delivered by 
Bishop Foster, on the occasion of the dedication of a chape 
at Martha’s Vineyard. The Bishop has written to a friend 





making the following correction : ‘‘ After de;cribing the ola- 
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fashioned camp-meeting revivals, I said the conveniences 
of the Vineyard were not favorable to such meetings, tbat 
in the nature of the case they were impossible, that people 
came here for rest and recreation, and that they were not in 
proper condition for special revival work ; that the meeting 
should be conducted on a plan of discourse, to educate them 
in Christian work, and stimulate them to a higher plane of 
life. I described myself as not only a believer in revivals 
but the thing to be aimed at always under right conditions,”’ 
Bishop Foster will rest a week and then go to Ohio, Texas, 
and Mexico. 

—The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Board wi!l be held in Boston, October 13 to 16, It is ex- 
pected that this will be the largest mecting in the history of 
the Board. 

—An invitation has been extended to Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey to conduct a series of meetings in Bridgeport, 
Conn., during the last week in October. During the pres- 
ent the evangelist, Mr. George C. Needbam, is conducting a 
series of meetings in Lynn, Mass., to be followed by Messrs. 
Moody and Saukey on the 26th, for four days. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— The Chapel of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
South Fifth and Ninth Streets, Brooklyn, was dedicated 
September 13. The new church will be dedicated October 
11, 

—A circular has been issued by a committee of the Board 
of Managers of the Brooklyn Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to the ministers and members of that denom- 
ination in the city. This circular, while congratulating the 
ministers and members on the payment of $32,000 of church 
indebtedness and the dedication of two churches and the 
laying of a corner-stone forathird during the past year, 
goes on to say: “ We are not keeping pace with the rapidly 
increasing population, and our sister denominations are 





outstripping us. We ought not only to hold and strengthen 
the churches already established in the densely populated 
portions of our city, but we ought to build during the next 


ten years two new mission churches each year. The Brook- 
lyn Church Society proposes to addregs itself to this work, 
and therefore confidently appeals to every loyal Methodist 
for moral and material support.’’ It is requested that one 
Sanday in October be sect apart for the consideration of 
city evangelization. 


~—The Centennia! Conference of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chure’ will be ted onthe 234 and 24th instant, at Phila 
delphia. 


—The Mission of the Holy Cross, Avenue C and East 
Fourth Street, New York, was dedicated last Monday morn 
ing. The building is very unpretenticus, the main object 
of the architect having been to design a building adapted to 
the peculiar work of the Mission. There will be services 
held in the chapel twice every day, in the German and Eng- 
lish languages. The spiritual care of the Mission will de 
volve upon the priests of the order of the Holy Cross. 

—Considerable excitement has been cre&ted in the city of 
Buffalo by an announcement made by the Rev. James G. 
Townsend, pastor of the Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church, 
that he had discarded the faith of that denomination. He 
says: ‘“‘I am going to Jamestown, N. Y., to establish an 
Independent Congregational Church, founded on what 1 
call the new theology. I have discarded entirely the idea 
of eternal punishment, and with that other parasites of re 
ligion. I have, however, a firm belief in the truth of most 
other principles of the orthodox faith. I have entertained 
such views for more than ten years. Sometimes they would 
grow on me, but I would put them away, thinking I might 
be in the wrong. Now they have become crystallized, and I 
feel that I should do wrong longer to occupy a pulpit where 
they are r garded as at variance with the teachings of the 
Bible.”” It is said that Dr. Townsendis supported by many 
of the prominent fan 

—The new building of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, at Brooklyn, N. Y., will be opened to the public Octo_ 
ber 1. he dedicatory services will be very impressive. 

—The first anniversary in memory of Jerry McAuley was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle September 20. Thirteen 
hurdred dollars of th« 500 required to build a drinking 
fountain in Mr. McAuley’s memory have been subscribed. 

—The congregation of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Trenton, N. J, is divided on the subject of the 
rector. A meeting was held on September 13 and resolu- 
tions adopted to iay before the Bishop and Standing 
Committee of the Ciocese requesting the removal of the 
rector. 

—The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Local Preachers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be held in Brooklyn, N. Y., from the 26th to 
the 29th of September. 

—Considerable surprise will be created at the announce- 
ment of the resignation of the Rey. Alfred H. Moment, 
pastor of the New York Congregational Church in East 
Seventieth Street, New York. Mr. Moment was installed 
pastor of the church last January, and has met with suc 
cess as regards membership, the membership of the church 
having increased from seventy-three to 106, and the Sun 
day-school from fifty-three to 170 The trouble is purely 
financial. Mr. Moment gave as his reason that he con- 
sidered any further work as pastor a ‘‘ waste of time and 
means.’?’ The matter of the resignation will come before 
the Congregational Council at its next meeting, October 6. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Moment was pastor of the 
Spring Screet Presbyterian Church for eight years, and 
resigoed about a year since to take charge of a mission in 
Seventy-sixth Street. He wished the church west of Third 
Avenue, and the New York Presbytery insisted that it 
should be erected east of Third Avenue. The result of 
this Gisagreement was the resignation o- Mr. Moment 
from the New York Presbytery, and his admission to the 
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Manhattan Congregational Association. It is to be hoped 
that the matter may be adjusted in some way that will pre- 
vent a dissolution of the relations existing between Mr. 
Moment and his congregation. 

The German Baptist conference in session during the 
past week at Wilmington, Del., have passed resolutions 
condemning the work of William Henry Bulkley, who claims 
to endow with the Holy Spirit and heal the sick. The 
admission of Mr. Bulkley to certain pulpits has led to dis- 
sension in the church, and the resolution admonished these 
churches *‘to return to an acceptance of the plain teacbings 
ot the Scriptures as always held by the church of God.” 
False doctrines are said to exist in the German Baptist 
church at Meriden, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y. A committee 
was appointed to visit these churches. 

—The United Presbyterian Synod of New York, which 
includes representatives from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont, besides from one Presbytery in Ontario, Canada, 
met at Saratoga September 15. The opening sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. W. H. Haney, of East Greenwich, 
N. Y., the retiring Moderator. The Rey. Dr. James White, 
of New York City, was elected Moderator for the ensuing 
year. The complaint and appeal of the Rev. Charles B. 
Smyth against the Presbytery of New York was received, 
and, with other papers relating to the subject, referredto a 
committee. Resolutions of condolence and sympathy were 
offered to the Rey. .J. T. Cooper, D.D., Professor of Didactic 
Theology in the Alleghany Theological Seminary. He is 
compelled by ill health to give up work. The case of the 
Rey. Mr. Smyth was closed on the evening of the 17tb, and 
his complaint against the Presbytery was not sustained. 
Mr. Smyth received the result with astonishment, and noti- 
fied the Synod that he would carry the case before the 
Assembly. The Rev. Dr. McAyel and Samuel Cummings, of 
New York City, were appointed a committee to answer the 
appeal and defend the Synod before the Assembly. All Mr. 
Smyth’s papers in the case were returned to him. The 
Synod elected the Rev. Dr. D. A. McClenahen, of New York, 
to the chair of Old Testament Literature and Criticism ino 
the Alleghany Theological Seminary. 

— On the evening of September ifth a meeting was heldia 
the Believille Avenue Congregational Church of Newark, 
N. J., to act on the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Hepworth, 
who had given his resignation into the hands of his friends 
in the church some time since, with the request that it be 
acted upon at any time the congregation saw fit to make a 
permanent appointment with an installed pastor. The 
result of the meeting was that a committee was appointed 
to select a new pastor. Dr. Hepworth will continue to 
preach until November, and longer if necessary. 

THE WEST. 

—The Rev. Francis Murphy has held a very successful 
series of temperance meetings at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—The new chapel of the Church of the Covenant (Presby- 
terian), on Halsted Street, Chicago, Ill., was dedicated 
September 13. It is contemplated to build a new church 
north of the chapel in the course of two or three years 
The chapel will seat about 800, and the entire cost (826,000) 
was inet before the building was dedicated. This is to the 
credit of the people. 

—A Baptist Ministers’ Aid Society, to provide for aged 
and infirm Baptist ministers and missionaries, has been 
organized in Chicago. its members include residents of 
Chicago, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

—The annual session of the Dubuque Presbytery was 
held at Dubuque, IIl., last week. The Rev. A. McClellend 
was elected Moderator for the ensuing year. 

—The Baptist City Missions Association of Chicago have 
voted $300 to assist the raission at Humboldt Park, and €200 
for a mission at South Chicago. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Sterling, Mich., was 
dedicated last week free of debt 

—The Presbyterian church at Flint, Mich., will be dedi 
cated the first Sunday in October. 

—The Presbyterian church at Washington Court-House, 
Ohio, asks for aid to rebuild its church building recently 
destroyed by the cyclone. 

—The Episcopal Convocation of South Dakota, held 
recently at Sioux Falls, was the first convocation attended 
by representatives from every parish in its jurisdiction. 
The new Episcopal College of All Saints was dedicated 
September 17. 

—The largest convention of the Baptist denomination 
ever beld in Dakota met, September 16, at Sioux Falls. The 
Baptist University was dedicated September 19. 

—The Swedish Evangelical Lutheran churches of Illinois 
were in session last week at Paxton, Ill. There were a large 
number of delegates present. 

—The reports at the thirtieth annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Congregational Association, which was held at Winona 
last week, are as follows: The Treasurer’s report gives the 
receipts for the last year as $526, with $74 now in the treas- 
ury. The Secretary’s report makes the membership of the 
churches in the State 9,000—a gain of 850 for the year. The 
following is also shown: Number of churches in the State, 
67; aggregate value, $249 552: number of parsonages, 20; 
aggregate value, $28,835; aggregate resources, $277,387 ; 
aggregate indebtedness, $17,135. 

THE SOUTH. 

—At Gainesville, Fla., a new rectory is being built for 
Trinity Church. 

—-The service recently held at Roanoke Island is believed 
to have been the second service held according to the forms 
of the Episcopal Prayer-Book on that island in 300 years. 

—The Episcopalians are pushing church work throughout 
Florida, and efforts are being made to occupy Bartow, Mer- 
ritt, and Myers as soon as practicable. 

—The union meeting at Summerville, Ga., has just closed, 
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and has been instrumental in doing much good. Quitea 
number of accessions have been made to the different 
churches. 

—The Presbyterian church at Rome, Ga., is to be remod- 
eled at a cost of several thousand dollars. 

—A revival is abroad in Claiborne Parish, La. Thirty 
conversions are reported, fifteen of whom have united with 
the Methodist church. 

—Tne new church edifice of the Presbyterian church at 
Maitland, Fla., is compieted and occupied. 

—The Methodist church at l’rovencal, La., has received 
thirty accessions recently. 

—At Keatchie, La., a Methodist church has been organized, 
with seventeen members, w 0 propose to build immediately. 

—St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church at Bath, N. C., the old 
est in the State, and built originally of large square imported 
English brick, is now undergoing repairs. 

—The revival at Rome, Ga., still continues, and several 
accessions have been made to the Baptist church. 

—At Forsyth, Ga., a new church has just been erected by 
the Presbyterians. 

—The Methodist church at Catula, Ga., has recently re 
ceived thirty accessions to its membership. 

—The revival services at De Soto, Ga., have just closed, 
and has proved one of the most successful meetings ever 
held in Northwest Georgia. 

—Camp-meetings are being held at several points in Flor- 
ida, and are attended by unusual numbers. Many conver- 
sions are reported, and much interest is manifested by all 
classes. 

—Tarough the instrumentality of the Rev. George Leonard 
Chaney, pastor of the Church of Our Father, Atlanta, a 
School of Technology has been established there, under the 
patronage of several of the leading citizens, and the present. 
resources of the enterprise are heavily pressed to accommo 
date the increasing demands for admission by those who 
wish to avail themselves of its advantages. An effort will 
be made to incorporate it with the public school system of 
the city. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Edward J. Aiken is called to the church at East Concord, 
N. H., to be ordained and installed October 5 

—E. T. Farrell, of Hopkinton, N. H., is called to the church at 
Lebanon, N. H 

—Eddy T. Pitts, of Portland, Me., Is called to the pastorate of 
the Pilgrim Church, Plymouth. Mass, 

—Miiton G. Pond, pastor of the church in Royalston Center, 
Vt., died September 17 ‘ 

C. M. Lamson has resigned the pastorate of the Salem Street 
Church at Salem. The resignation was accepted, with de p 
regret, at a meeting held September 16 

—W. G. Sperry, recently of Peabody, Mass., will be installed 
pastor of the church at Manchester, N. IL, October ¢. 

—George R. Dickinson, of the last class at Yale Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the Atlantic Church at St. Paul, Minn. 5 

—A. G. Pettengill has accepted « call tothe ch 
Me. 

—Richard Lewis, pastor of the « 
resigned. 

—A.H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J.. has returned to his pul 
pit after a two months’ absence jn Europe 
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PRESBYTERIAN, 


—J.H. Turnbull, of Fall River, Mass., has a call to the Sharon 
Church, Picton, N. Ss. 
—Kerr C. Anderson, pastor of the church at Troy, N. Y., has 
resigned, to return to Scotla: d. 
-E. W. Childs, of Jonesville, M 
J. B. Little has resigned th 
Adrian, Mich. 
H. C. Riggs, pastor of St. Peter’s Church of Rochester, N, Y., 
has resigned 
—Moses A. Hopkins, of Franklinton, N. C., has been appointed 
Minister Resident to Liberia. He is a graduate of Lincoln 
University. 
—James Bain will be installed pastor of the church at Harris- 
ville, Mich., at an early date. 
—£. P. Rankin, of Waukesha, Wis., has accepted a call to 
the church at Tuscola, Wis. 
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BAPTIST, 

—Will!am Hartley, of Wisconsin, has accepted a call to the 
Alleghany Avenue Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Galusha Anderson, of Chicago, Ill , has received a call to the 
First Church of Salem, Mass. 

—C. H. Eveleth was ordained pastor over the church in Ac- 
worth, N. H., September 16. 

—Charles Colman, of Bridgeport, Conn., has received acall to 
the church at East New York, L. I., N. Y. 

EPISCOPAL, 
N. Barrows, rector of St. John's Church at Huntington, L. I. 

has accepted a calito Short Hills, N J. 

—C. L. Irving, rector of St. Thomas’s Mission, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has received a call to Calvary Church, same city. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—E. B. Payne has resigned the pastorate of the Unitarian 
church at Manchester, N. H. 

—Joseph Ayars, a Methodist minister, died at /.ittle Rock, Ark., 
last week. 

—W. Hammond, of Madison. has accepted acailto the Free 
Baptist Church at Franklin Falls, N. H. 

—Francis L. Hayes, of Lewiston, Me , has received a call tothe 
First Free Baptist Church of Boston, Mass 

—Benjamin F. Tefft, of Bangor, Me.,a Methodist minister, 
died last week, aged seventy-two years. 

—Hovaness B. Garabedion has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Armenian church in Worcester, Mass, The 
about 100 members. 

—J. R. Harrison, of Frank!in Falls, N. H.. has been appointed 
Secretary of the association formed to secure the preservatior 
of the Adirondack forests 

~ Mr. Sears, of the class of 62 at Yale, has just been elevated 


ehurch has 





to the vacant chair of literature in the University of Vermont. 
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TWO DOG STORIES. 


The latest chronicle of canine sagacity 
is from the ‘Salt Lake Tribune,” which 
says: 

‘Salt Lake has one of the most intelli- 
sent dogs in creation, as the following 
story shows: The owner of the dog is also 
the proprietor of a cow. Every morning 
the dog is started off to drive the cow to 
pasture down near the Jordan. A lunch 
for the dog is tied up in paper and fastened 
to his collar. He will drive the cow to 
where there 1s good pasture, and on hot 
days will then lie down in the shadow she 
moving along as the cow moves, 
and thus keep!ng constantly in the shade. 
He does not touch his lunch until noon, 
when he slips the collar from his head, 
tears off the paper, and devours his repast. 
He will then, 
collar back over his head, 
evening starts the cow for home, This 
story is vouched for by several persons 
who have witnessed the dog's perform- 
ance ; in fact, some of the people in the 
vicinity are in the habit of watching every 
day.” 

The other incident is related by the 
Pittsburg ‘‘ Chronicle :” 

A gentleman in one of the suburban 
wards owned a fine specimen of the span 
fel breed, which is very fond of children, 
and when any ‘ittle ones visit his master's 
house constitutes himself their companion, 
playmate, and guardian. <A few days ago 
a lady with an infant visited the gentle 
man, and in the course of the day the 
child was laid on a pillow on the floor to 
amuse itself foratime. The dog took his 
place near the little one, as usual. The 
day was hot and the files bad, and they 
made the baby the target of frequent at 
tacks, Thisrendered her restless. Doggie 
watched her for a few minutes and then, 
walking close up, with his nose or paw 
drove away every fly as soon as it lit on 
the baby’s face, and did it so gently, too, 
as not to disturb her in the least. The 
dog’s action attracted the attention of the 
mother and others, who were filled with 
astonishment at his thoughtful kindness. 
This ctory has the merit of truth.” 


{ ists, 


‘You should have a thermometer to, 


ascertain the proper temperature of the 
water,” said a fond mother to the colored 
nurse who was giving the baby 4 bath. 
‘Whaffor?’ ‘To tell when the water 
is too hot or too cold.” ‘* Don’t need no 
sich dockerment. Ef de chile turns blue 
de water am too co:d, and ef hit turns red 
den hit am too hot.” And now the colored 
lady is open to sn order.—[Babyhood. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


1\HE LAW AND ORDER LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 


Dear Srr,—F requent inquiries are being made trom 
all sections of the country relative to the Citizens’ Law 
and Order League movement, which is now rapidly 
spreading. This organization is primarily intended to 
promote a more efficient administration of the law than 
has been had in the past. Finding that the laws intend- 
ed to promote temperance by restricting the liquor 
traffic are more generally violated than otter laws, and 
also that most other forms of lawlessness are generated 
in or fostered by the saloons, the organization has, in 
many places, devoted itself wholly to attempts to secure 
a beiter enforcement of the liquor laws. The League in 
Massachusetts devotes its entire effort to the enforce- 
ment of all the restriciions placed by law upon the liquor 
traffic. The League in Chicago endeavors to enforce 
those provisions of the law which forbid sales to minors 
and drunkards. The League in Philadelphia, taking, 
as is wise, one step at a time, endeavors to enforce the 
laws prohibiting Sunday sales. The League in Louis- 
vile, Ky., has shown its greatest activity in suppressing 
gambling. 

The League is founded upon the theory that the law- 
breakers combine to break down the law and to pre- 
vent its proper administration, and upop the ides that 
where such combinations against the law exist it is 
important and necessary that the decent, law-abiding 
people shall combine to secure the effect of organi- 
zation in supporting all faithful officers who find them- 
selves «embarrassed in performing the duties to which 

hey are appointe:., and to call public attention to the 
shortcomings of officials who yield to the pressure of 
the law-breaking class and fail in the performance of 
their duty. 

These Leagues have accomplished a great work in the 
short time which has elapsed since their formation. I 
submit the following plan for the organization of local 
Jeagues to assist those who desire to form such associa- 
tions : 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR BRANCH LEAGUES. 


Constitution of the............... Branch No....of tho 
Citizens’ Law and Order League of Massachusetts. 

ARTICLE I.—The name of this organization shall be 
eee an aa Branch No...., of the Citizeus’ Law and Order 
league of Massachusetts.’’ 

ARTICLE II.—The object of this League shall be to se- 
cure, by all proper means, the enforcement of the restrict- 
ive features of existing laws for the regulation of tho 
l.quor trafiic. 

ARTICLE III.—Membership tn this Branch League shall 
be limited to........ re Vacancies in 
1wembership shall be filled by the Executive Committee 

ARTICLE IV.—The officers of this Branch League shall be 
a President, a Vice-President, Treasurer, aud Secretary, allof 
whom shall be elected at the regular annual meeting, and 
shall hold their offices for one year from the time of their 
election, and until their successors are chosen. 

ARTICLE V.—There shall also be an Executive Committee, 
which shall consist of the President, Treasurer, and Secre- 
ia: y, who are declared to be ez ojficiis members and oflivers 
of saia Committee, and four other members of the Branch 
|.ague, who shall be chosen at the regular meeting. 

ARTICLE VI.—It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee : Hirst. To provide for the raising of funds to defray 
al! necessary and legitimate expenses of this Branch League. 
‘cond, To cause monthly reports of the work of this Branch 
L.-ague to be made tothe Secretary of the Citizens’ Law 
«i d Order League of Massachusetts. Third. To fill all va- 

aucies among officers or members which may occur by 
» ath, resignation, or otherwise. Fourth. And genera’ly to 
ei. ploy such means, agencies, and agents as may be deemed 
be-c Lo promote the interests of this Branch League, aud to 
.ivance the objects for which it is organized. 

AnxTICLE VII.—General meetings of this Branch League 
. ail ve held at such times and places as the Executive 
‘ ommiittee may designate. There shall be an annual meet- 
lug on the first Wednesday in April of each year for the 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other busi- 
urss a8 may be thought advisable. 

ARTICLE VIIl.—This constitution may be altered or 
aiacnded at any regular meeting of the Branch League by a 
..v-thirds vote of the members present, seven days’ notice 
having been given of the meeting and the proposed 
amendment. Provided, however, that at such meeting 
ihere sball be at least —— members present and voting. 
Provided further, that such amendments shall be subject 
iv the approval of the Executive Committee of the Citizens’ 
Law aud Order League of Massachusetts. 


The next annual meeting of the National League will 
be held in Cincinnati un the 22d of Febuary next. 
The Associations are composed of men who belong w 
all the various religious denominations, to all existing 
political parties, and they are in every way non-partisau 
and non-sectarian. Prohibitionists and license men 
combine to enforce the existing law, believing that good 
citizen:hip requires that all laws shall be enforced and 
obeyed willie they remain upon the statute book. 

In Maine the Leagues enforce the prohibitory law ; in 
Massachusetts and other States they enforce the restric- 
tions contained in the licenses. Any further informa- 





tlon which may be required by any who read this article 
I shall always be glad to furnish upon application. 
Very respectfully, L. Epwin DuDLey, 
Secretary Citizeus’ Law and Order League of the 
United States. 


No. 28 Scnoor Strret, Boston, Mass., } 
September 10, 1855. 





A CORRECTION. 


Editor Christian Union : 

DEAR S1r,—In your issue of last week there is an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘ Significant Facts,” speaking of the ipad- 
equate suy port afforded by some of the denominations 
to their Boards of Home and Foreign Missions. In 
speaking of the Presbyteriau Church the article says 
that its Board of Home Missions closed the year with a 
debt of , its Board of Foreign Missions with a debt 
of $60,000, and its Woman's Board with one of $30,000. 
The connection would imply that by the latter was 
meant its Woman’s Board of Foreign Misstons, but it 
was the Woman's Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions that incurred a debt, the amount of which I do 
not remember. The five Women’s Societies auxiliary to 
the Board of Foreign Missions undertook last year to 
raise $225,000, anu they succeeded. 

Respectfully yours, HeENrrerta W. Hu,parp. 
Women’s Boarp OF Foreign Missions, } 


20 NorTH WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
New York, September 6, 1885 ) 


SHAKESPEARE’S KIN. 
HE ‘‘ Whitehali Review ” tells the following curious 
stories about the collateral descendants of the great 
dramatist . 

‘There is a tradition that John Shakespeare, the 
father of the immortal William, had a brother who was 
a respectable yeoman, and resided in Gloucestershire. 
A gentleman of literary eminence once asserted that he 
could select the descendants of John Shakespeare, the 
Gloucestershire yeoman, by the resemblance of the 
contour of their head or facial outline to that of 
the bust of William Shakespeare in the church of 
Stratford-on-Avon. His power or ability to do so 
was disputed, and he volunteered to put it to a 
practical test. This happened more than fifty 
years ago. The gentleman heard that there were 
several boys of the name of Shakspere or Shakespear 
who wentto the public school of the neighborhood. 
The two gentlemen visited the schoolmaster. The 
interview occurred outside the porch. ‘I have heard,’ 
said the literary gentleman, ‘you have several boys 
attending your school of the name of Shakespeare?’ ‘I 
have, sir.’ ‘They are children of parents who reside in 
the neighborhood ? ‘They are, sir,’ the schoolmaster 
replied ailirmatively. ‘They are of various agesand be- 
long to different families or parents of the same name ?’ 
‘ They do, sir.’ ‘ Now,’ said the gi ntleman, ‘these children 
have the traditional reputation of being the descendants 
of Shakespeare, the great dramatist—collateral descend- 
ants, or they are supposed to be descended from the 
uncle of the great dramatist who lived somewhere in this 
immediate neighborhood. I havea theory, or an hypo- 
thetical idea, or fancy, that, by observing or comparing 
the shape of the head aud the face, I can select every 
boy in your school (numerous as it is) who bears the 
name of Shakespeare.’ ‘Perhaps,’ said the school- 
master, ‘ you have seen them before.’ ‘ No,’ replied the 
genueman, ‘ 1 ama perfect stranger to the neighborhood, 
and have never seen you or your school before to day. 
Well,’ continued the gentleman, ‘ this is what I want you 
to do—to permit me to walkinto your school, from form 
to form, look steadfastly atevery boy, and for you to send 
up to your desk every boy whom I may touch on the head, 
and as soon as I have completed my facial and cranial 
scrutiny, to inform me how many Shakespeares I have 
found or selected from your promiscuous assemblage of 
boys.’ The schoolmaster assenting to this, the gentle- 
man, in the most contemplative and studious manner, 
walked from bench to bench. The boys were in a state 
of anxious suspense; some imagined the gentleman was 
trying to mesmerize them, and some of them thought 
they had been committing some terrible offense, and 
were being sent up for punishment. As soon as the 
gentleman had completed his examination, he walked 
up to the desk, accompanied by the schoolmaster and 
his incredulous friend. ‘ Now,’ said the gentleman to the 
pedagogue, ‘ please to tell me how many “Shakespeares 
{ have found.’ ‘Well,’ responded the schoolmaster, 
with a smile, ‘all the boys you have selected are 
Shakespeares, and they comprise the whole of the boys 
of that patronymic attending my school.’ The gentle- 
man could not disguise his delight, but his incredulous 
companion was a little chagrined. ‘Allow me,’ sald 
the gentleman, ‘to ask you one more question.’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir’ ‘Are they all of one family?’ ‘No, sir. 
Some are brothers, and come are cousins.’ The gentle- 
man relieved the anxiety of the boys by a profusion of 
compliments and by sixpence ahead It is said that 





Wiliam Howitt was the person who visited ihe school. 
‘*An extract taken rom the note-book oi a gentleman 
formerly connected with the shipping trade at Glouces- 


ter runs: I was once sitting in a merchant’s office, 
waiting for a boatman to sign his waybill or consign- 
ment note. It was during the dinner hour. I hada 
volume of Shakespeare open on the desk, exhibiting his 
vignette or portrait, and a fac-simile of his autograph. 
The boatman took off his hat. I was struck with his 
remarkable face and head. It bore some resemblance to 
the portrait before my eyes. The face and head of the 
boatman bore some resemblance to what I imagined 
Shakespeare’s bust at Stratford would be if it had been 
thrown from its pedestal, scratched and bruised, and 
begrimed with dirt, tar, and coal dust. ‘ What meeks 
‘ee stare at m’, gaffer? Ain’t yu’ never zed m’ afore 9 
I felt rather ashamed, but I laughed, and he followed 
my example. ‘Can you write?’ I inquired. ‘ Yes, 
gaffer; or mak’ me cross,’ ‘ Well, then, write your 
name ; there is a good fellow.’ I read my book while 
he wrote his name in two places. He aroused me from 
my reverie by exclaiming, ‘Wool that do, gaffer?’ | 
looked up for the purpose of tearing off and giving bim 
the counterfoil, and you may imagine my amazement 
when I saw he had written ‘ Willum Shakspere.’ My 
astonishment was intensified from the resemblance to 
the autograph before me. I again gazed at him, and 
said: ‘Are you any relation to the celebrated William 
Shakespeare, the poet ?’ I found | had spoken Greek to 
him, for he did not understand me. I tried again, 
‘Are you any kith or kin to any big man of that name, 
who lived at Stratfordon-Avon?’ ‘No, I da iive at 
Tewkesbury. We ha’always lived som ’ur thereabouts ; 
“put I ha’ yard gran’faythur, Old John Shakspere, 
say as how we spring’d some time or noathers from 
a play acting kind of a covey.’ Bill Shakespeare and [| 
shook hands, and we parted. I closed the office door and 
walked toward the lock, meditating on the vagaries of 
human life, when I heard the not very mellifluous voice 
of an aquatic termagant crying, ‘Bill Shakespeare, 
you young devil, thee leave that kid alone and come 
aboard, or I tell thee fayther, and he wool smack thee.’ 
I looked—I recognized traces of the features of ‘the 
ereat play-acting covey’ in a pugnacious black-faced 
little rascal, who was heartily fisticuffing another juve. 
nile boatee on the quay.” 








PUPPET-SHOWs IN JAVA. 


HE Javanese take great delight in theatrical per 
formances. One form of these Is the Wajang, of 
pantomimes, where the actors are represented by puppets 
moved by a man called the Dalang, who recites all the 
parts. For the performances a curtain is erected, on 
which the shadows of the puppets are thrown. The 
women are placed on one side of this curtain, the Da- 
lang on the other. At his right sit the men, and at his 
left the young people. By this arrangement, only the 
men see the puppets directly ; the women see only the 
shadows. Behind the Dalang is the orchestra ; and 
around him are scattered his stage properties, and a jar 
in which incense is burned before the performance, and 
a copper basin to receive offerings to the spirits (which 
consist of food, of which it is thought the spirits eat the 
immaterial part, although, in fact, the Dalang or one of 
his musicians takes it home). 

The puppets are about two feet high, and are made of 
very thick buffalo leather, or carved from wood, painted 
all sorts of colors, and sometimes gilded or silvered, 
those highly ornamented representing people of rank. 
Their forms are hideous, and have nothing human about 
them. The arms, which are movable by little rods at- 
tached to the extremities, and hands are very long and 
natrow ; the face is pointed, and resembles the beak of 
a bird (some, however, are round, and decorated witha 
huge nose and teeth) ; the eyes are either narrow and 
long, or large and round ; and some have an enormous 
stomach, while others are hump-backed. ‘l'hese forms 
explain themselves ; for they can only represent conven- 
tional types well Known to the people, whose character- 
istics are exaggerated in order the easier to be recog 
nized. 

The origin of the puppets, according to the Javanese, 
is as follows: One morning, while a woman was engaged 
in washing her rice, she saw the trunk of a tree floating 
toward her. She tried to push it off ; but, in spite of 
her efforts, it kept coming back. Finally she drew it to 
the bank. Three days afterward she had a vision, in 
which she heard a human voice complaining, and de- 
manding to be released from the trunk of a tree in which 
it was inclosed. The woman told her husband of her 
dream, and they concluded that the dream must refer to 
the tree which the woman had drawn to the bank. 
They brougbt it to the house, cut it open, and found 
within a puppet similar to that of the Wajang Kalitik, 
which they named KjaY Gandroung. Several days 
after, in a dream, the woman again heard @ voice, say- 
ing, ‘‘lam the wife of Kjai Gandroung, and I desire 
passionately to be reunited to him.” The woman asked 
her where she was, and was told that she was inclos-d 
in one of the two tiees before the house, On cutting 
off a branch “ft one of the trees, a very pretty pup 
pet of the Wajang Kalitik was found = [t was place: 
beside the otner, and given the name of Njai Ganuroucg 
The man put them into a box, and then made a number 





of similar puppets after these two models.—[Science. 
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FINANCIAL. 


Further ‘statistics relating to the aggre- 
gate of the corn crop estimate the total 
yield at 1,990 000,000 bushels—say two 
thousand million bushels, This resul! 
will be beyond any former production, 
and attests the growing demand for corn 
which is felt both in the West, as food 
for cattle, and at home and abroad for 
bread. Corn meal is becoming more and 
more an article for table diet among the 
great masses of people, taking the place, 
with certain classes, of flour ; therefore the 
product {s of much more importance than 
ten years ago, when we scarcely shipped 
a bushel of corn to Europe. Our export 
of this cereal is growing every year, and 
is becoming a great factor in our foreign | 
trade returns. Such a volume of corn as 
this year promises must serve to increase 
the carrying business of what are termed 
the corn roads, Iowa is, perhaps, the 
banner State, and there is reasonable 
ground for anticipating a heavy traffic on 
all of the railroads situated in the corn 
regions during the winter and spring. 
Illinois Central, Northwest, and Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy are three great 
trunk lines having their feeders all 
through the belt of corn States, and 
therefore bound to. be _ particularly 
benefited. Such little roads as the 
Dubuque & Sioux City may look for a 
harvest of good earnings during the 
next twelve months to make up for 
the lean earnings of 1884 The questions of 
freight rates East and West are still being 
adjudicated upon, and there is but little 
doubt that the public will be notified of a 
general settlement of most of the perplex- 
ing difficulties that railways have brought 
on themselves by a system of ruinous 
competition. It is understood that the 
Southwest systems have practically 
agreed on terms for a long pooling arrange- 
ment, which will prevent rate-cutting, 
and give the roads alla fair chance. The 
course of the stock market during the 
week past points toward progress with 
East and West trunk lines, and we may 
reasonably assume that a settlement of 
the difficultl.s and a restoration of rates 
between these great companies isin the 
programme of the near future. Senti 
ment and prejudice cannot long interfere 
y*th the demands of moneyed interests so 
vast as are involved in the business of 
these properties. 

Foreign exchange remains at the point 
of last week, but is generally inclined to 
a weaker tone. Money remains at one 
per cent. in the open market for call 
loans, though the banks struggle hard to 
get one and one half per cent. 

The usual list of dividends have been 
declared, or are about to be, for Septem- 
ber and October payments. Western 
Union Telegraph Company pays its quar- 
terly dividend of one and one half per 
cent., Missouri Pacific its quarterly one 
and three-quarters per cent.; Illinois Cen- 
tral its four per cent. seml-anaual, Du 
buque & Sioux City its two per cent., 
and various other compzaies their regular 
distributfons. The matter of dividends 
is a serious one with ambitious companies 
which wish to keep up the old rates, and 
yet feel that prudence dictates a reduc- 
tion. To such companies we should say, 
put by a large surplus to your reserve 
fund and make your dividends smaller ; 
the value of a stock is not measured, by 
the judicious investor, by the amount of 
dividends pald, but rather by the net bal 
ance to the credit of the reserve after 
fixed charges. It is evidence of wis- 
dom on the part of the Northwest, the 
St. Paul, Manitoba, and other companies, 
that they are reducing dividends to a 
point where they can feel very sure of 
sustaining their rates. 

The proposed silver compromise bill 
under consideration by the Administra- 
tion cannot be intelligently discussed 
until the text of it is published. So far 
as can be judged, it is simply the lesser 
of two evils—a continued coinage of sil- 


particular features of the bill when it is 
made public. 

The stock market is very strong, and 
the bond market is gaining new strength 
every day. Theadvances of various stocks 
since last week range from one per cent 
to five per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.... $1,561,000 


Specie, decrease. ... - 1,730,600 
Legal tende r, decre OE 1,215,500 
Deposits, decrease.............. 1,292,500 
teserve, decrease . 2,022,975 


The bank reserve now ani at about 
$47,500,000, which is a reduction from 
the !ast report. 


PROPER PRIDE. 


The following details an actual occur- 
rence in a Massachusetts city near Boston, 
He was a new convert in the ranks uf the 
Salvation Army, and was one of the loud- 
est shouters in the meetings which were, 
and still are, being held. He was telling 
what religion had done for him, and after 
enumerating various sins of which he had 
been purged he came to the matter of 
pride. 

‘‘ Before I joined the Army,” said he. 
‘‘T was as proud as any of you sinners in 
the back part of the hall. But now my 
pride is all gone; there hain’t none of it 
left ; not a bit of it. There hain’t a more 
humble man than me here to nizht. 
‘Perhaps you don’t take any stock in 
what I say,” continued the humble con 
vert, ‘‘ but it’s true, every word of it. To 
show you that my pride {s all gone, I’! 
zo right down from this platform and 
kiss that poor old nigger woman in the 
front seat.” 

True to his word, the convert startec 
for the front seat, but before he had 
reached the floor both he and the audience 
had become motionless. Old Aunty had 
slowly arisen. Her eyes glowed with 
indignation at the blatant insult which 
had been put upon her. The convert who 
would have ventured to kiss her in that 
mood might not have had pride, but 
would have required a large amount of 
nerve. 

In a shrill voice she exclaimed : ‘‘ Keer 
away from dis yere; if you hab got no 
pride, why, t’ank the good Lor’, I hab 
and you won't do none o’ your kissing 
roun’ here.”’ 

As the humble recruit slunk back on 
the stage she said: ‘‘ You ought to be 
‘shamed ob yusself, you old hypocrite,’ 
and the audience applauded the sentiment 
as Aunty took her seat.—[Commercia] 
Bulletin. 


” 








A Srory anout Dr. Bacon.—‘ Hal- 
ston,” in the ‘‘ Times,” says: ‘‘ Mr. Bacon 
told me a pleasant story characteristic of 
his famous father. Dr. Bacon wasenter 
taining a company of friends at his home 
one dsy, when suddenly a hand was 
thrust familiarly under his face and a 
somewhat ostentatious individual in 
sisted on shaking hands as a preliminary 
toa metaphysical discussion. Dr. Bacon 
showed his astonishment, but the caller 
was not to be abashed. ‘‘ You don’t 
know me, sir,” quoth the stranger,. add- 
ng with grandiloquence that was almost 
charming in its impudence, while a dozen 
guests stood aghast, ‘‘I, sir, am no less 
a man than Daniel Pratt—Daniel Pratt, 
sir, the great American traveler !’ 

‘** Oh!’ said Dr. Bacon. 

“* Yes, sir,” recited Mr. Pratt, more 
fervently stil!, ‘‘ yes, sir, the great Ameri- 
can traveler !” 

‘** All right,’ was the placid comment. 
‘ Travel !’ 

“* Dantel did.” 


A MUSICAL PARALLEL. 


‘‘ Have you ever thought,” asked Theo- 
dore Thomas, ‘‘ of the similarity that ex 
ists between an orchestra and a newspaper 
office? Just look at it for a moment. 
You see me stand at the front, baton in 
hand, directing proceedings calmly and 
unconcernedly. If I want a certain depth 
or lightness of expression, or if I require 











ver dollars being the greater. We hope 
to have the opportunity of noticing the 


such and such treatment to this or that 


desire, and my wish is executed. I am 
the managing editor ; it is under my per- 
sonal and immediate direction that all the 
music is made. The fiddlers are the re- 
porters. They have to work pretty much 
ail the time, and they are called upon to 
treat every variety of subject. 
‘The clarionet and flute represent spe- 
cial writers. They have less work than 
the fiddling reporters, but what they do 
has to he of the best quality. The bass 
violinists are whit you newspaper folks 
call the heavy editorial writers. They 
discuss the tariff and other 
themes in music. Seo bow solemn and 
impressive they look. They never get 
excited, but they keep right on sawing 
wood day in and week out. The bassoons 
are the paragraphists. Sometimes they 
are really bumorous, but their principal 
object in life seems to be to skirmish 
arouod. Sometimes they do not harmo- 
nize with the rest of the orchestra, but 
occasionally they get off a good thing, 
and, as the public seems to enjoy their 
capers, they are cheerfully tolerated. 
‘“The trombones, tubas, and horns of 
the orchestra are the 
‘Constant Reader,’ and ‘ Justice’ of news- 
paper columns, They are constantly on 
hind wiih their contributions, and inva- 
tiably they are decorous, but once in a 
while they get so importunate and com- 
hative as to make it decidedly uncomfort 
able for the rest of the orchestra, or paper, 
as you please. —[Chicago News 


PER CENT, INTEREST 
FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance with lands and values 
Over 2,0 loans made. NO ¢€ USTOMER has 
eve r LOST A DOLLAR of princip | or interest 

n any loans made here. interest collected and sent 
to you, free of cost, each year. These loans ore very 
ar fa, and pay nearly UJ S. BO ONDS am 
three times as much as V+ . *. nown 
and recommended by leading business men and 
‘lergymen, East aud West—men for whom I have 
bess makiog these investments for TEN YEARS 

- 


t# REFERENCES. 41 

Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D , Hartford. Ct. 

M. E. GATES, PH b., LL. Dy President Rutgers Col 
lege, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Dre. WM. 


ponderous 


‘Old Subscriber,’ 





. MILNE, 
Scheel nia Oo, N. ¥. 

Hon. E. M TOPLIF¥, Manchester N. H 

LEV. TOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn 

Dr. JNO, K. BUC ‘KLYN, Mystic Bride, Ct. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregattonalist, Hoston, N. ¥. Observer, and 
nandreds of others tn all parts of the United 


Nea ‘ident Geneseo Normal 


Allare pleased with my Investments. Cir 
cular, refereaces, letters giving experiences and 
testimony ef old customers, and a New Map of 
Jakota sent free on application. Mention this 
paper. Address 


—E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


6%, T°o, 8°%o 


The American Investment Company. incor 
porated under the laws of Iowa, wita a Capital 
Stock of S$ t,.000,000. Succeeding Ormssy Bros, 


& Co. Emmetsburg, Iowa, OxMspy, CLUTE & Co., 
Mitebell, Dakota, ORMSBY, GRAVES & Co., Huron, 
Dakota, Bankers and Mortgage Brokers, offer Guar- 
anieed Mortgages, Debenture and School Bonds. 
Their Demand Investment Certificates drawing 5 
per cent. are pewuesire for parties with funds idle 
forashort time. 20 years’ experience. Write for 


pampbl+t 
tome Oflice, imme “‘tshure, 
ew York Of 1 


Pits 


Se 1s) CS. 

iD PER CEN ENT 
Perannum,first mort gages on gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
ma National Bank. 


y BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WEST. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


ANS. shat 2 
tn MINNESOT Avw — tbree . fom 
whee sae 


pone * bumness in this city, 
or civculer. 


lowa, 
Nassau St. 


8 fo 
_®@ 5H. BAM Ki. MisSBAroiis Minna: TA. 
who have idle funds 
or wish to safely in 


TO INVESTORS sets'eiusane 


come: We furnish Selected and absolutely secure 
First Mortgage Lo +ns on Improved City Property in 
Minneapolis and St, | aul, and on Productive Farms 
in Minn-sota and lows. Interest 6 to S per cent., 
accord ng to amount ‘of loan, &c Kefer tu any 
Rank or leading Business House in Minneapolis. 
Satisfactory Eastern Ref rences furnished. Blank 
forms and full information sent on request. Ad 
dress BELL & NE ('TLKETON, Minneapolis, Minn, 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


Six per cent. Rea) Estate Mortgage, 
Principal and Interest fally guarat ete 
Security SEVEN fold. &®@-For sale by the 
J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 
243 3B Broadway, ) New ww York. 
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OFFICE @) 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, JANUARY %th, 1855 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Stament of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s*, 
January, 1884, to 3lst December, 
1434 $3, 958,089 44 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1884... 1,447,756 
40% ee : 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 OF 
uosse: paid during the _-s_ 
same period........... $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Pre- = 
miums and 
Expenses . $787,789 40 


Total Marine Premiums.... 


i 





fhe Company has the foliowing assets, viz: 
Tnited States and State of New 


York Stock, City, Bank and other 

Stocks $8,776,685 00 
ans secured by Stocks, and other- 

wise 2,005,100 00 
teal Est: ate and claims due the 

Company, estim ated at...... 440,000 00 
?remium Notes & Bills Recetvable. 1,454,959 73 
oT) eee wes 261,544 65 

W EE oi vndénxen's «ances $12,988,269 Bs 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer 
iticates of profits will be prid to the holder: 
hereof, or their legal representatives, on an: 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the Issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to "he holders thereof 
yr their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues 
lay, the Third of February next, from whick 
late all interest thereon will cease. The certifi 
sates to be produced at time of payment, and 
rancelled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
he net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1884, for which cer 
ificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, tha 
™fth of May next. 

Ry order of the Board. 


J. H CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
ADOLPHE LEMOYNE 
ROBERT B MINTURN, 
CHAS. H. MAKSHALL, 


ONES, 
H RL ES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 
oe MES I ree! 


IDI WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JORDON Ww. ‘BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LAVEN, J 3. DE FORFST, 





Me 3TU 

TENT AMIN ih (PTELD, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, 
HORACE GRA 


CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
HORACE K. THURSER 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
VILLIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKER 
WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 

A. HAND, GEORGE BL 
(OAN D. HEWLETT, HENIY B HAWLEY 
VILLI AM H. WEBB, WILL 1AM D. MORGA> 
THARI .ES P. BU RDE vy A maa BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden* 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
ALA. RAVEN, 2d Viee- idiodad 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
e Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 


For Poultry Runs, Fish Ponds, Av taries 





TRADE MAKK, 
Garden Fencing, | bine dy raining, Lawn 


The ‘‘Invincible” Hatcher. The simplest and 
best in the market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, 
Birds, Dogs, &c., and make it profitable. Designs of 
Poultry ouses. Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog 
Fixtures of all kinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. [Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 84 pp., containing above informa ion 
and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cts. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 


Mfrs. and Importers, 422 Weat Street, N. Y. City. 


CHURCH _EQUIPMEN 





BA NN E R S 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine &t,, New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WIS&T TROY, N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over ali others. 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 3. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
sonjer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 








| theme, I indicate with my baton what I 





| $100 :, ano EXPENSES Per Month... 


Champion Bosom Stretcher and Ward’s Folding boing T Table. 


Send for circulars and secure exclusive territory to Ke & We 


M'f'g Coz, Chillicothe, O., or 209 State St., Chicago. 
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ness and s changeability, but the prettiest 


garments ever made, and the most comfort- | 


able ever wor! 


The Amer : Company 
Emmetsburg, low: : n organized by 
the officers of t i t National Bank of 
that city, with a capital stock of $1 000,000 
to take the mortgage, loan, and real estate 
business of Ormsby Bros. & 
and well-known house 
advertisement of « 

be found in our finar 


Ormsby. tl e Pre sident o 





opened a New York « } 


Street. 


The soaps manufactured by the J. B. Will 
jams Company have the reputation of bei: 
made of the fire:t materials in the mos re 
fulmanner. Their ‘‘ Genu ne Yankee Soap ” 
hac } n t} eadinge eal no anor » o onnl 
has been t aa £ ay a a 1or a Zooa 

2 nA +} > , y ‘d » 
many years, and the t soaps now offered 


by them are as good t est. 


EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL 
WiTt ININF AN i 











prepared by CASWEI ‘ ‘ (New York 
is most strength ng é s taken Prescribed 
by leading physicians ! t i. 

The warm weather of! has a depressing and 
debilitating eff ct Hi s Sarsaparilla over 
comes ail languor an issitude 
Sth NS 

DIED 
rt WT 2 S Vv ~ te 2 
t x ¢ 7 } ( 





forty-six years six months 





HERRINGS FOR NOTHING. 
Here is a story told by a London street 
preacher and reported in an Engli 
religious paper : 
‘Tt was at atime of preat distress throu 





slackness of work, when a fi-h 
passed along, shouting, ‘ Herrings three 
apenny! Achild | 
and a womsn from a window, but he 
found nocustomer. Tiere was no roid 
through at the botiom, so he came back 
the same way; and although he still 
shouted, ‘Herrings turee a penny,’ he 
effected no sales. There stood at the top 
of the street a minister of the Gospel, but 
so muffled up that fishey had 
cion of the cloth. ‘ Buy some fish, Guv’- 
nor? three a penny ; cheap enough, ain’t 
they ? Called ‘em a}l down this street, 
and ain't sold 

enough, but if ] 
you would not sellthem’ ‘ How’s that ?” 
‘The fish may be cheap enough, and the 
people are hungry enough, but they have 
no money.’ ‘Then what must I do with 
my fish ? ‘iIow much do you ask for 
the lot? ‘Do you mean it, Guv’nor?’ 


ed out at the door 





LO suspi- 


‘They are cheap 


called ‘ five a penny,’ 





‘Yes.’ ‘Four shillings.’ ‘ Here’s the 
money.” ‘Where shal! I take ’em 
Guv'nor? ‘Go down where you have 
been, and shout, ‘ Herrings for nothing! 


Three herrings for nothing.’ ‘Are you 

‘ The fish are 

mine, arethey not ?’ ‘ All right, Guv‘nor.’ 

‘Then do as I tell you.’ Away he went, 

and shouted lustily, ‘Herrings for 
F 


jastout o’ ’sylum, Guv’nor ? 








nothing. Here you are, three herrings for 
nothing.’ A child with pinched features 


looked out at the door, but came no further. 
A hungry woman looked from a window, 
but made no further move ; so on he went 
shouting down and back, but no one came 
fora fish. Coming back to the minister, 
he said, ‘I’m blowed if I ain’t beat this 
time, Why, Guv'nor, I thought you were 


: LEGAL WIT. 
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fools ought to be sent there.’ And he| 
locked at him, and looked at the fish in | 
simplicity and confusion, as he said, 
‘What shall I do wi’ ’em?’ ‘Oh, try 
again, and I will help you.’ So down they 
went, and as fishey shouted his loudest, 
‘Herrings for nothing, here you are, her- 
rings for nothing,’ the people began to | 
think there must be something in it, and as 
they lcoked out, the minister, who was | 
wel! known in the neighborhood, said, | 
to them, my 
come and get a few herrings for 
tea.’ The people ran like boys in a race, 
and fishey and the minister distributed 
them till they soon emptied the basket. 
and some came in time to find them all 
igone. The hungry-looking woman now 
| came, and seeing the empty basket, said, 
‘And what have I done that I can't hae 
some? Ain’t my children as hungry as 
|anybody’s?’ ‘ Why didn’t ee come afore, 
when I offered ’em to ee? said fishey. 
‘Ah,’ she said, ‘I thought ye didn’t mean 
it.. ‘I say, Guv’nor, this is a unbelfever,’ 
said fishy, ‘she don’t desarve any.’ The 
application was that salvation was the gift 
of God, and was as freely offered as the 
herrings or any other dona fide offer that 
was ever made to man—that all needy 
men had to do was to accept the gift and 
the Giver.” 


You are quite welcome 
friends ; 


4, 


“Tf you don't stcp that coughing,” said 
an irritable judge to an old gentleman in 
court, “I will fine you one hundred 
pounds.” ‘‘ I will give your lordship two 
vundred if you will stop it for me,” was 
the quick reply. 
Some judges have been remarkable for 
their wit in giving decisions and for their 
eccentricity on the bench; Lords Ellen- 
borough and Mansfield were notable ex- 
amples. The latter judge once gave en- 
couragement to a young barrister who had 
forgotten the speech he had probably com- 
mitted to memory. ‘The unfortunate 
client who appears by me,” he began— 

the unfortunate client who appears by 
me—my lord, my unfortunate client—” 
‘“ You can go on, sir,” said the judge, in 
an encouraging tone; ‘‘so far the court 
is entirely with you.’ 

An eminent Engiish architect named 
Alexander was being examined by coun- 
sel who was using every argument in his 
power to depreciate the witness’s opinion. 
‘You are a builder, I believe?” ‘‘ No, 
sir, I am not a builder. I am an arch- 
itect.” ‘‘ Ah, well, builder or architect, 
architect or builder—they are pretty much 
the same, I suppose ?” ‘I beg your par 
don ; they are totally different.” ‘‘ Oh, 
indeed. Perhaps you would state where 
in this great difference consists?” ‘* An 
architect, sir, conceives the design, pre- 
pares the plan, draws out the specifica- 
tion—in short, supplies the mind. The 
builder is merely the machine ; the archi- 
tect the power that puts the machine to- 
gether and sets it going.” ‘‘Oh, very 
well, Mr. Architect; that will do. A 
very ingenious distinction without a dif- 
ference. Do you happen to know who 
was the architect of the Tower of Babel ?” 
‘There was no architect, sir—hence the 
confusion.’’—{ Selected. 


YT 
' 
} 
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A Misstonary’s Strairs.—Aan English 
clergyman, speaking of his work in the 
wilds of North America, says: ‘‘ We 
never got letters but three times a year. 
Any large parcels, such as newspapers or 
goods of any sort, could be received only 
once a year. Fancy sending for a paper 
of pins, for needles, for clothes, for a 
frock for the baby, and having to wait 
two years for them; that is, if no delay 
occurred. If you missed a boat you might 
have to wait four years for the desired 
object, asI had to wait for a coat once. 
I was in such straits for it that at last I 
said to my wife, ‘Have you anything in 
the house that could possibly be made 
into a coat ?? And she, dear woman, took 
a black shawl she had, with some sort of 








bright blue, or red, or yellow border, and 
‘cut off the border, and made the shaw! 





st out o’ ’sylum, but, anyhow, these| into a coat for me, and [ wore it all the 


years till the boat came. When we got 
to England I bought her the very best 
dress I could afford, to pay her for that 
shawl !’ 


SAVED by SeLF-Concert.—‘‘ My great- 
est weakness has proved a tower of strength 
to me,” said a Prohtbitionist, yesterday. 

“Explain.” 

‘«TIt was in this way: I used to drink 
like a fish. People began to say that I 
couldn't quit—that I was ruined. Tha 
made me mad. I had a good deal of 
vanity, and I cultivated it—gave it a regu- 
lar hothouse forcing. I worked myself 
up to a point where I imagined myself 
the greatest man in Atlanta, struggling 
with a crowd of malignant rivals, who 
were hoping and praying for my down- 
fall through the whisky habit. I began to 
feel an exquisite pleasure in disappointing 
my imaginary enemies. This voluntary 
delusion of mine grew into an apparent 


| reality. It dominates me yet. It has made 


mean offensive egotist, but it saved me 
from whisky, and that is something.” — 
| Atlanta Constitution. 








This distressing trouble easily remedied by 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L., Sept. 4th, 1883. 
During my younger days I was troubled with con 
stlpation, and brisk cathartics were frequently re 
sorted to. About ten years ago | commenced using 
your SELTZER APERIENT with the best re 
sults. A small teaspoonful every morning prevents 
the necessity of using stronger medicines, and ef 
fectually prevents the serious trouble before expe 

rienced. y cordially indorse it 
E. A. CALDER, Pharmacist. 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 





New Styles Now Ready. 


Our Stock this season is exception- 
ally attractive and fully up to our 
high standard of quality, while our 
low prices are maintained in every 
department, comprising everything 
from HATS to SHOES for BOYS and 
GIRLS of all ages. Mail orders re 
ceive careful attention, 


BEST & CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





Papular-Pawerfl Furnaces 


Have a world-wide reputation for satisfactorily 
heating private or public buildings. 

Have more conveniences for saving fuel and 
labor, are absolutely gas and dust tight, and are 
the cheapest furnaces to use. Send for circulars. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
Mfrs., (ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


232 & 234 Water St., New York, 





Distress After Eating 


is one of the many disagreeable symptoms of dys 
pepsia. Headache, heartburn, sour stomach, faint 
ners, and capricious appetite are also caused by this 
very widespread and growing disease. Hood’s Sar 
saparilla tones the stomach, promotes heal hy 
digestion, relleves the headache, and cures the most 
obstinate cases of dyspepsia. 


Can Eat Anything 

“For several years my wife and myself have been 
great sufferers from dyspepsia. We were unable to 
eat any fruit, and were obliged to be very careful 
in selecting our food. We tried Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and after taking a bottle or two were able to enjoy 
fruit or any other food. We now eat anything we 
prefer, without inconvenience.” D. M. CRANDALL, 
North Adams, Mass. 

Dyspepsia Cured 

“IT took Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dyspepsia, whic! 
I had for nine or ten years, suffering terribly with 
it. It has entirely cured me, and I recommend it t 
others who suffer with this disease.” Mrs. A. Nor 
TON, Chicopee, Mass. 

“Thave been much troubled with dyspepsia the 
past year or two. After trying many medicines | 
began taking Hood's Sarsapariila, and am now 
almost or entirely well.” Mrs. CHAS. FEETOR, Cin 
nnati, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists, §1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C.1, HOOD & CO., Apotaecir.es, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses Gne “ollar 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
IN ECOKOMIC AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


The Distribution of Products; or, The 
Mechanism and the Metaphysics of 
Exchange. Three Essays: What Makes tie 
Rate cf Wages? Whatis a Bank? The Rail 
way, The Farmer, and The Public. By Edward 
Atkinson. Octavo, cloth, new and revised edi 
tion. $1.50. 

“Facts of general interest and deductions of 
scientific value.’’—[Republican, Springteld. 

“Tt would be difficult to mention another boo 
that gives so effective a presentation of the pres 
ent condition: and methods of industry and of the 
marvels that have been wrought inthe arts of 
production and transportation during the past 
fifty years.’’—{ Advertiser, Boston 
THE SERIES OF QUESTIONS OF THE 

DAY. 

XI. Protection to Young Industries, as 
appiied in the United States. A Study 
in Economic UWistory By F. W. Taussig, 
Ph.D. Octavo, cloth, 75 cts. 

“ There is a great deal of curious and impor 
tant information condensed into this little 
book.’ — [Saturday Re-iew, London 
XIII. Public Relief and Private Charity. 

By Josephine Shaw Lowell. Octavo, cloth, 

75 cts. ; paper, 40 cts. 

“Valuable and interesting information.” 
The Critic. 

_ “Full of sound and vigorous thought.” 
Christian at Work 

XIX. The History of the Present Tariff, 
1860-1883. By F. W. Taussig, Ph.D. 0c 
tavo, cloth, 75 cts, 

“A very readable acconnt of the protective 
legislation since 1860.""—[The Nation. 

* Brings very clearly and succinctly before the 
reader the impo-tant facts in the history of 
tariff legislation.’’—[{ Advertiser, Boston. 

XXIV. The History of the Surplus 
Revenue of 1837, Beingan account of its 
origin, its distribution among the States, and 
the uses to whichit was applied. By Edward 
G. Bourne, B A. Octavo, cloth, $1.25. 

“One of the most singular and instructive 
phases of modern history.”"—jSaturday Review, 
London. 

** A well-considered little book which is a boon 
to those who have hitherto been obliged to put 
up with the most meager and unsatisfactory ac- 
counts of this episode.’’—{ Atlantic Monthly. 
XXV. the American Caucus System. 

Its Origin, Purpose, and Utility. By George W. 

Lawton. Ovctavo, cloth, $1. 

XXVI. The Science of Business, A Study 
of the Principles Controlling the Laws of Ex 
change. By Roderick H. Smith. Octayo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


NEARLY READY: 
Practical Economics. A Series of Fssays. 
By the Hon, David A. Wells. Octayo, cloth 
The Postulate of English Political 


Economy. By the late Walter Bagehot. 
16mo, cloth, 


Messrs. Putnam are the Publishers for 

The Socjety for Political Education, The (ew 
York Free Trade Club, The Civil Service Refori 
Association, The Social Science Association. 
The New York Charity Organization § ocicty. 
The American Historical Association, TI. + Mill- 
tary Service Institution, 

List of Economic Publications sent on receipt 
of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


ANTE An active Man or Woman In 

every county to sell our 
‘oods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses. 
anvassing QOuttit and Particulars FREE. 


Stanvazp Si.ver-Wane Co., Boston, Masi 
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CHARACTER IN WALKING. 


the following indications of character as 
derived from gait made by some anony- 
mous observer : 


It is well to beware of the man who 


carties his left foot toward h's right in | 
walkin g, giving an impressfon that his | 
ght foot turns out and bis left foot turns | 


in. This manis a natural petty larcenist. 
Ile may, perhaps, have never stolen in his 
life—that was only because of fear or lack 
of opportunity—but all the same he is 
liable uny time to sequester unconsidered 
trifles for pure wantonness. He is of 
a kleptomaniac nature. But he is not nearly 
so dangerous as the man who deliberately 
lifts his left up from the thigh as though 
he was going upstairs. That man is a 
natural and an educated villain. 

Where the treadmill] is used in prisons 
many convicts acquire that peculiar step, 
but it is the natural careful, cat like tread 
of the criminal. The girl who walks with 
a flat foot planted squarely on the ground, 
as though she wanted it to grow there, may 
not be as attractive as the girl with the 
arched instep, but she is a good deal bet 
ter natured, She is sure to be a good 
nurse, kind hearted, sympathetic, anxious 
to bear the burdens of others; while the 
girl with the arched foot is nearly sure to 
be selfish, and certain to be a coquette if 
she walks on her toes. 

The mau of short, nervous steps is al- 
ways a business man of energy, but if the 
stride i3 from the knees only he is cold an! 
selfish, caring for nobody but himself. 
The man whoce stride is long, and at the 
same time energetic, is generally bright, 
always erratic and ill-balanced, often con- 
ceited, always careless, fond of admira- 
tion, generally willing to sacrifice much to 
praise and éc/at, and, while often a good 
fellow, generally unreliable. 

The diplomat and the financier have a 
smooth, gliding walk, hard to deseribe, 
but easy to recognize; there is nothing 
sneaking about it, but it betokens careful 
deliberation, as though every step was 
carefully considered before being made. 
Great statesmen and great philanthropists 
always have a loose, shambling gait, 
which comes from thinking about others 
more than themselves. The strut of the 
vain man, the teetering trip of the 
“swell,” the lounging gait of the unem 
ployed club man, are all too familiar to 
call for description. 

To say that a person walks like a Jady 
or gentleman is high praise. The gait 
can never be picked up in after life; it 
must be born in the man or woman, and 
cultivated in early youth. It is lost to a 
man when he falls into bad ways, for so 
surely as he loses his consciousness of 
re iitude and pride of honor, so surely 
will he pick up the gait of the loafer. An 
honest man, gentle or rough, never walks 
like a thief, and a thief can never coun- 
terfeit the gait of an honest map ; but in 
attempting to apply these rules to men one 
knows, it must be remembered that all 
thieves are not caught, and all suspected 
persons are not bad. 


JOSH BILLINGS oN THE CHINESE 
QUESTION. 


A Sacramento paper says: Josh Bill- 
ings is in town, and his long gray hair 
now waves in the Palace Hotel reading 
room. He has been at Sacramento for 
about a week, studying up the débris 
question, the Chinese evil, and other stir- 
ring matters. He explains that some one 
told him that Sacramento was the capital 
of the State, and was much surprised to 
find that San Francisco is the biggest 
city. Josh—he is called Josh for his 
habit of joshing folks—is not averse to 
being interviewed, but he knocks out his 
questioner with answers utterly inappro- 
priate to the question. For instance, 
when asked what he thought of our glort- 
ous climate, he replied in broken English, 
which the reporter is unable to reproduce : 
‘*A hen with one chick is always fussy.” 

“What do you think of the Chinese 
evil ?” 


‘not belong,” 
We do not vouch for the correctness of |p 8 








‘* Dirt is something put where it does | 
replied Josh, with great | 
avity. | 

‘‘ What is your opinion of the leading | 
men of our State ?” | 

‘«The rooster which crows loudest don’t | 
always taste the best when he’s cooked.” | 

‘* What do you think of California, any- | 

y?" | 

‘« Far-off countries are always sald to be | 
| fuli of marvels.” 

‘‘What is your opinion of the Super- | 
visors’ report on Chinatown ?” 

“The boy cried ‘ Wolf’ so often that | 
when the wolf did come nobody went to| 
his assistance.” 

‘** What do you think of the one-twelfth | 
act ?” 

‘It is better to die of overeating than to | 
starve to death in the midst of plenty.” 

‘* What do you know, anyway ?” asked 
the reporter, in despair. 

‘* Young man,” replied Josh, severely, 
“it is better to conceal one’s knowledge 
than reveal one’s enn P 


RU SSIAN. su PERSTITIONS. 


Two curious cases of superstition are 
reported from Russia. The Odessa ‘‘ Lts- 
tok” says that the other day a coflin was 
secn floating in the Dnuiester. It was 
brought ashore and found to contain the 
corpse of a man whose feet had been cut 
off. A peasant explained the case as fol- 
lows: His uncle having died some time 
previously, several peasants claimed to 
have seen his ghost walking about, and an 
old woman predicted that there would be 
no rain while the corpse remained in the 
cemetery. So it was dug out, the feet cut 
off to prevent the ghost from walking abou, 
and the coflin set adrift on the river. 
The second case shows that the belief in 
witchcraft still ex{sts. A great drought in 
Chersson was attributed to the evil agency 
of two women who were regarded as 
witches. They were officially cailed upon 
to produce rain by June 17, and when 
this failed they were ducked in the river. 
The “ witches” seemed to enjoy this, and 
remarked that now they would refuse rain 
altogether. This rafsed such a disturb 
ance among the populace that the women 
had to be protected ‘hr the @ police. 

Tact.—She ‘answered the ring at the 
door to find a strange man on the steps. 
‘* Any tly screens ?” he asked. ‘‘ No, sir.” 
‘Any fly paper?” ‘No, sir.” ‘‘ Any 
powders for making lemonade?” ‘‘ No, 
sir.” ‘‘ Any painting or whitewashing to 
do ?” ‘No, sir.” ‘‘ Want some Paris 
green to kill garden insects ?” ‘‘ No, sir.” 
“Got any old clothes to sell?” ‘‘ No, 
sir.” ‘‘Got any coal to put in or wood to 
split?” ‘No, sir.” ‘‘ Couldn't you spare 
me—” ‘‘ What’s that, sir?” ‘Oh, never 
mind. My wife is barefoot, and 1 was 
going to ask for a pair of old shoes ; but it 
would be no use. You have got sucha 
dainty little foot that my wife couldn’t 
get her big toe into one of your shoes.” 
When he left he had an old coat on his 
arm, 4 quarter in cash in his pocket, and 
there was a square meal stowed away 
behind his vest.—| Detroit Free Press. 





A prominent citizen of Jones County, 
Miss., who stood high in the church, made 
a visit to Meridian recently, and upon his 
return told his neighbors he had seen ice 
manufactured in that town with the ther- 
mometer standing at ninety-elght degrees. 
It soon became a settled fact in the minds 
of the members of the church that Brother 
Blank had degenerated into an able llar. 
Charges were preferred against him, and 
a committee of church members were 
appointed to visit Meridian and convict 
the erring Lrother of lying. They went, 
saw the ice manufactured, and, returning 
home, so reported to a meeting of all 
the church members. A look of aston 
ishment on the faces of the assembled 
brethren soon gave way to one of indigna- 
tion, and Brother Blank and the entire 
committee were incontinently expelled 
from the church.—{ New Orleans Times- 





Democrat. 


BALDNESS. 


If you are troubled with a diseased scalp, | 
if your hair is falling out, if it is weak | 
and thin, or if you have become bald, 
your hair may be restored to its original 
healthful condition and color by the use 
of Hall’s Hair Renewer. 
remedy combines the most desirable qual- 
ities of the best preparations for the 
hair, without the use of any objection- 
able ingredient. Mrs. 
Franklin ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., after a 





Hunsberry, 344} 


This efficient | 


severe attack of erysipelas in the head, lost | 


her hair so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. 
newer produced a new growth, as soft, 
brown, and thick, as in youth. 


One bottle of Hall’s Hair Re-| | 


HALL’S 
Hair Renewer 


is not a dye, nor does it contain any coloring 
its original color by exciting the scalp to a natural, healthful action, and is, also, an 


efficient remedy in cases of scalp disease. 


writes: 


beautiful brown, as in 
“The effects, in my car 
Hall’s Hair Renewer are trt 
| Mrs. E. 
One 


ne a 


Gray Hairs 


are honorable, 


when thev are associated 


With advanced age, but to be prematurely 
gray is unpleasant, to say the least. If 
| you cannot renew your youth, you may, at 
— attain the appearance of it, by th 
use of Hall’s Hail newer. Randolph 
W. Farley, Nashua, N. H., quite a youn, 
man, whose hair tp becoine gray, like 
that of a very aged person, applied Hall's 
Hair Renewer, and now his locks are a 


youth. He says 
e, from the use of 
ily marvelous.” 
Elliott, Glenville, W. Va., says 


bottle of Hall's Hair Renewer ree 


| stored my hair to its youthful color.” 


“Having, by accident, seen Hall’s Vecetable 


VECETABLE 
SICILIAN 


matter whatever. It restores the hair to 


Walter Burnham, M.D., 


Sicilian Hair Re 


Lowell, Mass., 
newer used for 


restoring the hair, where inveterate cruptions had resisted various kinds of treatment, 
I found that not only was the hair restored to its natural beauty, but also the disease 


of the scalp was completely cured. 


I have since recommended the Renewer, fre- 


quently, in similar cases, and always with the same success.” 


The beauty and vigor of the hair is easily | 


J. B. Duncan, Laredo, Texas, writes: 


maintained by the use of Hall’s Hair Re- | “ For a number of years my hair had been 


newer, 
Nuk, ““The Renewer will cer- 
tainly restore gray 


writes: 


color. 
given perfect satisfaction. It keeps my 
hair in splendid condition.” Mrs. E. 
Rittenhouse, Humboldt, Kansas, writes: 
“T have used Hall’s Hair Renewer for 
years. 


1** When I commenced the 
Hair Renewer, the top of 
It keeps the scalp clean and_/| perfectly bare. 


has restored to my 
growth of hair.” H. 
M.! nut st., 


Mrs. Susan H. Scott, Stoddard, | growing thinner, until at last I became 
quite bald. The use 
hair to its original! Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
I have used it ten years, and it has | 


of two bottles of 
Renewer 
head a fine, healthy 
Errickson, 4 Chest- 
Charlestown, Mass., writes 
use of Hall's 
my head was 
I am now using my fourth 


healthy, the hair dark and glossy, and pro- | bottle, and my head is covered with a nice 


duces a new and vigorous growth.” 


Hall’s 


| growth of new hair.” 


Hair Renewer, 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N 


-H., U.S.A. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





Silverware 
every descrip- 
tion, 
stylish cases, at 
HALF regular 
quotations, 
Cash paid for 


DUPLICATE . 
WEDDING 


PRESENTS, 2. 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 
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“As PURE as HONOR «ni ers: 











never again w: liMy fami y use any other soup fc tho 

TOIL 9 iy sh t 1 Hon. E 

Jornet of tha ion 2 Bo ard tHe Ith. Fe a 

TOl T unequa “i 1, for SHAV ING supers 

Se: Ask your druewis ts it, or send 2e. stamp 
us for tric] s2 ample. 





FIVE FOOLISH VIRGINS. 





WHO RIPPED THEIRIDRESSES 
FOR DYEING INSTEAD OF SEND= 
ING THEM TO LEWANOO'S: 
An-{1 Temple Pie, Belton end $7 Weel Wh St. N.Y 














WOMANWANTEDSS333 
for our pestes “ss in her 


locality. nsible house f 
changed, GA W & BROS, 14 Barclay St, N.¥ 


in the most } 





of | THE a SELECTED BY THE U.S. COV’T 


CARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington: 
Route 


Se 


| , 
| 


LE 


It is the only line with its own track from 


; CHICAGO TO DENVER, 


Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
tchison or Kansas City. 


It conned! in Union Depots with through trains from 
N 


YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTO 
and all ‘aban points. It is the principal line to 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 

It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
= branch lines to all their important cities and 

owns. 

From CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, it runs 
every day in the year from one to three ‘ele antly 
equipped through trains over its own tracks belmeen 
Chicago and Denver, 

Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
—_ and Cedar Ra ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Qmaha, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is complete and first class in every 
ee. and at all important points ! nterlocking 

witches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent inthe United States or oor: or address 
T.J.POTTER 1st V.P. & GEN » CHICAGO. 

HENRY B. STONE, Assr. Gen. taed, Casas 

PERCEVAL LOWELL, GEN. Pass. AaT., CHICAGO, 
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IVORY 
SOAP 





Wash cambrics with it. 


O*, Pure. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to any one who can not get it of their 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 








ICELAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


orcester, Mass 

Suth year begins Sept. 9th, 1885. STUDIES: Most 
puctinel En ish branches, Physics, Chemistry, 
ercantile Studies, Surveying, ‘rench, German, 
Classics, etc, 

G. B. METCALF, A.M., Repeparnenaes. 


L* NDON-HALL ot HOOL FOR YOUNG 
| Poughkeepele, N,Y. 


| pees 

| For Catalogues 

| SAMUEL w W. BUCK, A.M., Principal. 
| 








ITTLE CHILDREN cared for and educated 
by the widow and daughter of the late Kev. 
Eden B. Foster, D.D., assisted by Miss E 8. Kelsey. 
Thorough kindergarten instruction, with pleasant 
home surroundings. For further particulars ad 
— Mrs. E. B. FUSTER, 38 Fifth Street, Lowell, 





Iss KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 





ORGAN PARK MILITARY AUADEMY, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 
Send for Catalogue. 





N ISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, are 
}sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. lease 
| mention this paper. 


The aim—a sound mind in a sound body. 
Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 








LEADING SCHOOLS. - 





AMERICAN 


pest TEACHERS, AMERICAN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St..New York. 


A HOME *C iy he FOR GIRLS 
YOUNG LADItés, 
Darien, Conn., 
will reopen at the residence of Mrs. M. F. Mead, 
Darien, Coun., Oct. 1, 1885. 

The school offers to a — ~~ number of pupils a 
refined Christian home. > feet advantages in 
languages, music ee ot —- travel class, 
Bible studies, C. L. 8. 

For circulars tay 





AND 


"ves. M. E. MEAD. 





N A. M living in Cambridge, near the Univer- 

sity. who for several years has made a spe- 

cialty of fitting boys for college, will receive two 

te into his private family. Address “ F,” 
24 Arrow Street, Cambridge, Mass 








SELECT HOME 8C peer FOR A FEW 
Boys. s:xth year. Opens Oct. 5 Circulars,with 
referenc-s. LAMBERT RCADEMY. Wilton, Conn. 





CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS, 
Greenwich, Conn 

Thorough preparation for Business or for College. 

Absolutely healthful location and genuine home 

with the most refined surroundings. Highest ref- 


erences given and req 4 
J. H. ROOT, Principal. 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teacher 
Next year opens September 10, 1885. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 





Crs LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
N.Y. Mas. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 





Cyt AL SCHOOL pos GIRLS, 
Madison Ave., near 125th &., New York 


Pupils completing the _— preparatory course 
admitted to W eRestey College without ay ex- 
aminativn. Boarding pupils = moderate te 

MISS NORTH 3 MISS BARNES, Principals. 





REY at K IVSTITUTE, 
wn, 


So. Williome- 
erkshire Co. oI 


coperaten 
tut ocation, pleasant home, and oie 
Circulars on application. GEORGE F. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FroR| 


YOUNG LADIES, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Tenth year begins Septem- 
ber 16. 
MISS CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


OLDEN HILL SEMIN pur. 

Bridgeport, Co 
little irl For circulars 
#MILY NELSON, Principal. 





For young ladies an 
address MISS 





OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Dummer Academy, font By field, Essex | 


unt 
123d year. Roys Titted ” for Barvard and other | 
colleges, and for scientific schools. A farm of over | 
three hundred acres belon; ngs to the school an 
adjoins the Academy yard. Good ae for salt- 
water bathing, Kooms heated b 
Address JOHN we PERKINS. 


German, Music, and Art, French and German 
spoken in the family. 
Eleventh year opens September 23. 





N Is8FsS sa 6. aus KENT’s pexe 
AnD Day HvOL a4 nut 
LADIES AND CHILDR 
1,873 Madison Avenue (opposite os Morris, 
Park). Superior facilities for music and art. Re- 
opens September 16. 





Mount Auburn Institute, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
i 
CINCINNATIV 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. Beautiful location, 
large —- thorough scholarship ; best _ and 
Art - a Fall session opens Sept. 23d 
dress H. THANE MILLER, P: resident. 





OUNT BOLYORE SEMINARY, 
Hadley, Mass. 

Four years’ oak for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. (“ijn vols: ead art 
and observatory. end of ee vols., 
gallery. Board ear. 

Address - . Principal. 





> COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0. offers 

e [ ll both sexes the best educational 

advantages at the lowest cost. 

Healthful; no saloons; best 

religious influences ; elective studies; 1,314 students 

last year. Calendar sent free by Mr. J. B. T. Marsn, 
Secretary. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the Col 


lege management. Full corps of first-class instruct- 
ors in Theory, —_— thn g 


eee tees ()Derlin. 


eekskill (N. ¥ ;) Bilitsar 
culars address Col. C. J 


Piano, 
struments, etc. 
Prof. 





A satemy. For ctr- 
. WRIGHT, A. Prin’pl. 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


A high e and successful school for’ both =e, 
Music and Art specialties. a rates. Ente 
any time, Send for Catalogue. . H. BANN ISTER 





THE C ATRRSRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, 
Garden ity, ts . Diocese of Long Island, 
opens Se sheet compiete. Healtifua) 

location. Facilities 4 uns 

of instructors. Milite 

Government. Terms, £ 

ticulars apply to = LES § 
A.B. (Harvard), Head Maste: 


urpas: Competent staff 

re detailed by U.S. 
ear. For further par 
TURTEVANT MOOKE 





«6 THE ELMS 35 SPRINGFIELD, 


MAS&S, 
Family, Day, and Music School for Girls. Primary, 


Academic, Classical, and Post-Graduate Courses. 
MISSES PORTER & CHAMPNEY, Principals. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green), formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue, 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thursday, October 
lst, 1885, at No. 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY 


- ——_——-  ——~.- 
eet deta N. J. 
| bristian Home School. Boys only. Pre- 
guaiptes, —. Teaching thorough. Terms mod- 
| erate. Healthful location. Fifteen acres, Open 
| Seprember 8. Send for circular. 














ILLISTINE HALL, 


and | Nyack-on- the-Hu 


dso 
ante oung ladies received into the family. For 
strated ctroalar 
- MISSES J. A. & J. KEMPSHALL. 





ELOCUTION 





Brooks, A.M., PRESIDENT. 
Diplomas and confers Degrees. 
each a Specialist. 


New 70-page Catalogue of The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, 1,416 and 1,418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., sent 

on application to Dr. Edward 
Instituted 1873; Chartered 1875. Grants 
Large Corps of Instructors, 
Fall term begins September 28. 


FREE 








OSSINING INSTITUTE 


For YOUNG LADIES 


And MISSES. 
ant NG SING. Ne Ye 
and ‘Modern 


Rev. C.D. > RICE. Giug Ging, ° 


W.&J Sloane 


are now showing all the latest 


NOVELTIES 


CARPETINGS 


FOR THE 


FALL TRADE. 


Also a well-selected STOCK of 


MOLSteTY 
_ GOODS. 


BROADWAY. 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


Gounecticut General 
Life Insurance 


Company, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secy. 


THE 


PHC@NIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1885. 





CASHCANITAL, . - + $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for unadjusted losses, ° ‘ 257,608 78 
Reserve or Tr  Tpousanee, Si oak ° 1,286,661 94 
NET SURPLUS, ° ° ° 772,687 19 





TOTAL ASSETs, 81,316, 957 § ot 
H. KELLOGG, President. ek a 
A. W.JILLSON, Vice-President, 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 
H. M, MAGILL, Gen’! Ag’t W est. Dep't. Cincinnati, O. 


T.F.SPEAR,As*’tGen’l Ag’ t West. Dep't. Cineinnati,0. 
A. B. MAGILL. Gen’! Ag’t Pacific Dept, San Francisco. 


BA Its merits as a we ASH BLUE have asekeepere & 


and endorsed by thousandsof ho 
grocer ought to have it on sale, rshlin for. it 
OD. 8. WLLTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Second St. PRAL Pa 


‘We Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction.” 


WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measu)e) 
wilt be inserted in this cotumn tor subscrivers unly, 
tor fifteen cents per line.) 




















A Young Lady of refinement desires a good 
home for Fall and winter, in return for which 
she will teach, sew, or be useful in otber ways. 
Excellent credentials. Address ‘Good Home.” 
Christian Union. 








nolo, 


onslab (e KS v 


FALL tMPORTATION. 


Are now showing an extensive and ele- 
gant stock of choice Autumn Novelties 
in rich Brocade Silks, Satins, and Plushes, 
plain colored Failles and Gros Grains, 
suitable for evening and street wear. 
Lyons Velvets for Dress, Cloakings, and 
Trimmiogs. Paris made Cloaks, Cos- 
tumes, and Jackets, India and fancy 
Woolen Shawls (many exclusive styles), 
Rich Laces and Sets, Suiting Cloths and 
Cloakings, Hosiery and Underwear, to- 
gether with an unsurpassed assortment 
of confined styles in Woolen, Plain and 
Fancy Figured Dress Goods, Robes, ete. 


Broadevay As ob at. 


NEW YORK. 


__|R.H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, und 
Plushes. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS. 
LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 
AT LOWER PRICES THAN HAVE RULED FOR 
YEARS, 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 

WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER 1. 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


JERSEY FITTING 


Unton UNDER - FLANNEL 


MADE TO ORDER. 


IN SILK, WOOL, MERINO, and GAUZE. 
These garments are made expressly for our 
trade, of ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 


15 East Fourteenth St., New York City. 
Catalogues sent free on application. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French Ohina and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


e White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pleces.. .$12 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, Po p’cs * 1 
Gold-band China Tea Sets, 44 peers. & W;white 7 # 
Richly Decorated China t 44 pieces. 2 00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, hite.. 3 Ww 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designe. 20 Ww 
Decorated Parlor and 3 Hanging Lamps,ete. 5 Ww 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application, Estimates and it.formation furnished 


HADLEY’S, 1°17 bye on Institute, N. Y. City. 
— packed and placed on car or steamer free 
of charge. 














Sent C.O.D. or on receipt of P.O. M. order, 





